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THE MORIBUND PEACE 


At the time of writing the Disarmament Conference is still 
alive; but its pulse is extremely weak and the spasms which 
have shaken its enfeebled frame during the last few days 
afe suspiciously like the last flutters which precede the 
rigor mortis. On Tuesday M. Barthou followed up his 
battle with Sir John Simon by a painful scene at a private 
meeting of the Bureau in the course of which he appeared 
to accuse the President, Mr Arthur Henderson, of partiality 
and drew a heated retort in which the President threatened 
his resignation. The atmosphere indeed was so tense that 
there was nothing to be done except to adjourn in the hope 
that the contentious doctors might come to some agreement 
among themselves outside the sick-room. 


The cause of the trouble was that, as a result of the 
{Toss-purposes revealed by the various suggestions made 
last week, Mr Henderson, on his own responsibility, sub- 
mitted a resolution to the Bureau which referred the Soviet 
posal of a permanent Conference together with proposals 
T specific pacts to the Governments concerned; referred 
the question of guarantees for the execution of a convention 
to the Committee on miscellaneous provisions; sent back all 
Suggestions regarding disarmament to the General 
mmission, and the question of security to the Political 

f mmittee; and suggested that further political preparation, 
or which he himself should be responsible, was necessary 
Z € discussions could usefully be resumed. Though this 
ae to the plain man like a rigmarole regarding proce- 
— it meant in effect the adjournment of the Conference 
a new attempt to bring Germany into the discussions. 
and th resolution had been accepted in advance by Italy 
€ United States and the representatives of the six 
Owers, and Great Britain—through the mouth of 

ote en—declared herself prepared to accept it as it stood 
: ener amendments. But it did not suit the French 
that one M. Barthou violently attacked it on the ground 
© question which dominated all others—namely, 
oe only referred to at the end and was not 
y He wished Germany to return to the Con- 


ference, but was against any special effort to secure her 
return. Mr Henderson, who had stressed the need for 
security in his opening speech, had not been consistent or 
impartial. To which Mr Henderson retorted that the 
French were enlarging their ideas regarding guarantees of 
execution, that disarmament and security must be treated at 
least as being on an equal footing, and that if M. Barthou, 
who had refused to sit on the drafting committee or to 
accept his programme of work, did not like his resolution, 
he should draft another one. 

The sequel to this sorry wrangle was forthcoming next 
day, when M. Barthou produced a new resolution as the 
basis of discussion. This was divided under six heads. 
First, the Political Committee of the Conference should 
resume its study of regional security pacts. Secondly, it 
should, if necessary, complete the measures for supervision 
of armaments and study guarantees of execution. Thirdly, 
the Aviation Committee should take up again the inter- 
nationalisation of civil aviation, the abolition of aerial bom- 
bardment, and the reduction of military air forces. 
Fourthly, the sub-committee on the private manufacture 
and sale of arms should forthwith resume work. Fifthly, 
the General Commission should leave to the Bureau the 
responsibility for presenting a complete draft convention to 
the Commission when the latter was convoked by the Presi- 
dent. Sixthly and lastly, the General Commission should 
request the President to invite all Governments concerned to 
study M. Litvinov’s proposal for a permanent peace 
conference. 

This French resolution is undoubtedly conceived in a 
conciliatory spirit; and its very eclecticism gives it a super- 
ficial attractiveness, for it seems to meet the requirements 
of all parties. It might well please the President, for it 
does not appear to make the French demand for security 
an out-and-out sine qua non; it leaves him initiative, and 
it gives the possibility of a convention. It may please the 
Bnitish, for it brings in the possibility of air and 
arms traffic conventions, without making the regional 
security pacts paramount. It may please the Italians 

a 
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for the same reasons. It is so couched as to 
satisfy M. Litvinov. The smaller ‘‘ neutral ’’ Powers can 
see most of their requirements embodied in it. And, as 
M. Barthou was not slow to point out, he used the phrase 
‘‘ without prejudice to private negotiations ’’ advisedly in 
order that Germany, who of her own volition elected to - 
quit the Conference and the League, might, either of her 
own volition or by the invitation of some Government in 
a position to bring Germany back, return to the task. In 
brief, M. Barthou slammed the door so hard last week that 
it has not shut after all. 


Will this suffice to give the Conference renewed vitality 
or even to keep it alive? To the casual reader there 
seems very little difference between M. Barthou’s series of 
resolutions on procedure and those of Mr Henderson, and 
surely the world’s peace is not going to be sacrificed on 
the question whether point (a) comes before (b) 
or (b) before (a) on the Conference agenda. But 
immense importance attaches to the question whether 
the work of the Conference is designed to 
bring Germany back into the discussion or is in the direction 
of producing a set of terms which will be presented to her 
with the knowledge that if she refuses she will find herself 
surrounded by a group of nations bound together in a 
security alliance. It also matters a great deal what it is 
intended that the various Committees should bring forth 
in the way of definite results. These debates are in appear- 
ance on procedure, but they are a waste of time unless there 
is hope of reaching definite results on each of the various 
topics. Is there a will to achieve something definite, or is 
this merely camouflage for doing nothing without confessing 
to a sick world the impotence of its physicians? The omens 
are not very favourable. There is as yet no sign that the 
gulf between France and Germany in regard to land and air 
armaments can be bridged. France’s present attitude is: 
Not a man nor a gun nor an aeroplane less while things are 
in their present state. When M. Barthou proposes that the 
Bureau should go on with its attempt to prepare a general 
convention, does he mean that if he gets some minimum— 
undefined—of security, he is ready to contemplate a real re- 
duction? We do not know. Does his insistence on the 
discussion of security pacts mean that he is no longer pre- 
pared to place any faith in the collective system centred at 
Geneva, and will only pin his faith in new alliances of the 
old type? We have not been told. Is the reference to in- 
vestigation of the traffic in arms an earnest of a real inten- 
tion to grapple with the sinister influence of the private 
armament manufacturer? The disgraceful failure to stop 
the supply of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay does not 
encourage us to believe so. 


The proposal also to divide up the inter-related issues 
before the Conference for discussion by separate bodies does 
not encourage us to believe that the new plan is a business- 
like one which is to be pushed along with conviction and 
driving force. A moment’s thought, for example, should 
show that the undertakings which nations might be pre- 
pared to take regarding guarantees of security or steps for 
the enforcement of agreements about armament will be 
very different in a Europe which is an armed camp and in 
one which is substantially disarmed. Nor will nations com- 
mit themselves regarding their means of defence without 
knowing what support they can count on in the event of 
an attack. The problem cannot in fact be solved in water- 
tight compartments. 


In all this there is only one gleam of hope, and that is 
the conviction—which appears to be shared by the French 
—that Germany is in the mood to come to terms. This 
conviction has been strengthened by her agreement with 
France regarding the matter which Herr Hitler has de- 
scribed as the one outstanding issue between France and 
Germany, namely, the plebiscite in the Saar. Do the 
French on their side really wish to come to terms? And if 
so, are they ready to contemplate the concessions which 
they know to be necessary before Germany can become 
a party to the negotiations? Here again the world does 


not know. But if the answer is really in the negative, 
then arguments about procedure are pure waste of time: 
and we had better wind up the Disarmament Conference 
and cease pretending that we are really seeking peace or 
that we believe in the possibility of its attainment. 
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PAYMENT SUSPENDED 


Wuat little uncertainty still remained as to the British 
Government’s intentions with regard to the War Debt 
payment due on June 15th was removed by the publica. 
tion on June 4th of a Note addressed on that day to the 
American Government and by the statement of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on the 
next day. In a Note delivered on May 25th the American 
Government had requested the payment of $261,791,011, 
this amount including three instalments under the Mellon. 
Baldwin agreement of 1923, two instalments of the de 
layed ‘‘ Hoover moratorium ’’ annuities and accrued 
interest, less the two token payments made in June and 
December last year. Mr Chamberlain further revealed 
that the British Ambassador had been informed on May 
11th that any Government failing to pay in full on June 
15th would have to be regarded as in default. 


Faced with this situation, the British Note first of all 
briefly rehearses the arguments contained in the Note 
of December 1, 1932. It then proceeds to compare the 
comparative burdens on the American and British peoples 
of the indebtedness emerging from the war, concluding 
that 


if the United States feel the burden of their war advances 
of 10,050 million dollars, against which they have received 
2,703 million dollars, how much heavier is the burden of 
the United Kingdom which, with one-third of the popul- 
tion of the United States, has had to meet the full burdea 
of its war advances of 7,800 million dollars without any net 
receipts against these charges, and has, in addition, made 
large payments out of its own resources on account of its 
war debts to the United States. 


The Note declares that ‘‘ the improvement which has 
taken place in the budgetary situation of the United 
Kingdom in no way invalidates this conclusion ’’ and 
indeed makes it plain that budgetary considerations are 
not really relevant to the issue. Again it is argued that 
an attempt to pay sums of this magnitude would lead to 
a sharp depreciation of sterling. This point, which, of 
course, raises a very familiar issue, is put so briefly that 
in its categorical form it may challenge the retort that 
the depreciation would in fact be prevented by the exist 
ence of the American Equalisation Fund. But this con 
sideration only means that the problem of transfer would 
be shifted, without being in any way solved, from one 
authority to another. Congress certainly did not approve 
this setting up of this Fund in order that it might provide 
dollars for the payment of War debts. 


The British Government, however, takes up an impreg- 
nable position when it argues that “‘ in the long run such 
international transfers would be impossible without 3 
radical alteration in the economic policies of the United 
States.’’ ‘‘ Thus the question of the British War debt 
the Note continues, 


is only part of the wider question of the inter-govem 
mental obligations resulting from the World War. ... 
debts . . . are radically different from the commercial loa 
raised by foreign Governments on the markets for pi 
ductive purposes. ... The Administration of the U 
States under President Hoover recognised this fact 
initiated the moratorium on inter-governmental payments 
in 1931 in order to avert an immediate collapse. But the 
moratorium of 1931 caused another change in the situats, 
it made any resumption of the pre-existing reparation 
War debt settlements impossible, and the revision of repar 
tions embodied in the Lausanne Agreement was made subject 
to the conclusion of a subsequent agreement for the revision 
of War debts. 


The British Government recall that the negotiations which 
have been initiated have proved abortive and that 
legislation in the United States makes it no longer pm 
ticable to follow ‘‘ the procedure adopted by © 
agreement in 1933’’—i.e. the making of token Py 
ments. They are therefore faced with the alternative © 
paying $262 millions or defaulting, and they feel _ . 
they could not assume the responsibility of adopting : 
course which would revive the whole system of ™ 
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governmental War debt payments.’’ Accordingly, they are 


reluctantly compelled to take the only other course open to 
them. But they wish to reiterate that, while suspending 


ish further payments until it becomes possible to discuss the 
ebt ultimate settlement of inter-governmental War debts with a 
reasonable prospect of agreement, they have no intention of 
a repudiating their obligations and will be prepared to enter 
the upon further discussion of the subject at any time when, 
an- § in the opinion of the President, such discussion would be 
the likely to produce results of value. 
4 Comment on this is hardly necessary. Our readers will 
wg reall that we have advocated unilateral British action 
i to bring this artificial system to an end ever since it first 
nued  eame apparent in 1932 that the United States was pre- 
) and neither to extend the Hoover moratorium nor to 
sled 4 te to such a revision of the agreements as would re- 
Ma duce them to dimensions that would be innocuous to 
Y B world trade. We remarked then (Economist, December 10, 
tune 1932) that ‘‘ when we remember how deep are the preoccu- 
pations of the great farming community of the United States 
f all @ with their own immediate concerns, and the long time that 
Note & it requires even for people much more closely in touch 
the § with international conceptions of trade and finance to 
yples take a larger view of their own interests than is dictated 
ding § by their day-to-day affairs, it seems useless to expect that 


America will voluntarily accept an additional burden to 
het budget within a matter of weeks, months or even 
ninel yes.” Events have unfortunately justified this pro- 
on of @ Phecy. The passage of time appears only to have 
pul  lardened Congress in its opinion. It was believed in 
urden | SMe quarters in Great Britain in 1932 that default on 
y net @ our War debt obligations to the United States would en- 
made § courage our own commercial debtors to engage in whole- 
of its # ale repudiation. We characterised this as ‘‘ a fantastic 
fight of imagination ’’ and once again we are gratified 
has § @ find that British opinion has with complete unanimity 
nited @ Me Tound to this view. The experience of the past 
and § ‘ighteen months has not revealed any tendency to regard 
5 are q Memational commercial debts as sacrosanct, but there 
that has been even less tendency to give as an excuse for de- 
ad to fault the fact that the creditor has failed to meet his War 
h, of debt obligations. 


y that § It is, of course, unfortunate that the final default on 
t that f the War debts should have come at a time when Great 
exis f Britain is threatening to take reprisals against Germany 
; cot § should she fail to meet the service on the Dawes and 
would § Young Loans, for there will be no lack of critics to ac- 
n one § cuse us of hypocrisy and inconsistency. But in fact there 
prove # Sa clear and two-fold distinction between the two cases. 
rovide | Germany has already been relieved at Lausanne of vir- 
tually all her Reparation liabilities; the hypocrisy would 

we be to default on our War debt payments to America while 
wa still exacting Reparations from Germany, whereas in fact 
aa we have for eighteen months been doing precisely the 
ited Opposite. In the second place, the main burden of our 
sebt ” = against the War debts is that America has herself 
€ their payment impossible. Depression and tariffs 

ve cut down our imports from Germany, but British 

sovert purchases of German goods, in excess of our exports to 
” These ae are still enough to enable Germany to cover 
1 loas f Yt obligations to us. Repugnant though the idea may 
oF piv ea the type of economic eccentric who is now in con- 
ger ; here as in other countries, Great Britain is still, on 
ct € whole, acting as a creditor should. 


re A The more; 
— Ty € more important questions arising out of this latest 
: < the War debt controversy relate not to the past 
repatt H tions = future. Will it, for instance, poison the rela- 
subjet tween Great Britain and the United States? 
pvision .» Of Course, is a matter for American opinion to 
» but we cannot believe that any but a handful of 
atid | H on and the journals of Mr William Randolph 
nest | Many = take the default very tragically. It has for 
oat | section onths cast a shadow before it, and the informed 
a po of American opinion, though it may disagree with 
n : ote = > — Note, will find it hard to 
; in : ely. e two countries have so man 
moe — ewan would be served by friendship and a 
aga fin relation es: particularly in the immediate future 
ate © the Pacific, that it would be foolish on the 
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part of either of them to allow this unfortunate differ- 
ence to come between them. 

The last paragraph of the British Note makes it clear 
that the War debt question is not finished and it is only 
natural to speculate on the possibility of obtaining a 
final settlement at some future time and in some way not 
at present discernible. Such a final settlement will clearly 
only be possible if one country or the other changes its 
present views on the proper magnitude of the payments 
to be made. America will not lower her demands while 
the depression continues, and the only event which 
would induce the British Government to: increase the 
scale of its offer would be a very considerable increase 
in the value of international trade in general, and of 
Anglo-American trade in particular. In either case, 
therefore, the debts must wait upon the restoration of some- 
thing like normality in the economic mechanism of the 
world and on the assurance that normality, once restored, 
will not be arbitrarily disturbed. If the unhappy history 
of the War debts has convinced the world that financial 
transfers are not possible without commercial intercourse, 
that an insane world cannot be expected to pay the debts 
it contracted in more rational times, the ink and the labour 
that have been expended on it will not have been entirely 
wasted. 





WHEAT AND DROUGHT 


Reports of drought all over the world have been pro- 
minent in the news. From the headlines in certain journals 
one might have concluded there was a possibility of a world 
shortage of wheat during the coming season, and that a 
catastrophe of the first order was on the way. Wheat 
markets were seized with feverish activity and quotations 
rose sharply under the influence of speculative bidding. 
In the Chicago wheat pit the quotation for No. 2 winter 
wheat (July future) was driven up from 87} cents 
per bushel on May 18th to 102} cents per bushel on 
May 31st. In Winnipeg the price of No. 1 Manitoba (July 
future) rose from 693 cents per bushel to 82§ cents per 
bushel during the same period, and Liverpool ‘‘ July 
futures ’’’ were marked up from 4s. 4d. per cental to 
4s. 11d. per cental. Corresponding quotations a year ago 
were 72 cents per bushel in Chicago, 65} cents per bushel 
in Winnipeg, and 5s. 2d. per cental in Liverpool. But com- 
parison of wheat prices in North America is vitiated by the 
fact that the currencies of Canada and of the United States 
have been heavily depreciated during the past year. 
Despite its sharp rise, the Liverpool quotation remains well 
below the level of a year ago and shows a fall of more than 
50 per cent. as compared with 1929. 

While the drought is indeed a catastrophe for the wheat 
grower in any of the stricken areas, the importance of its 
effect on world wheat supplies has been grossly exaggerated, 
and talk of a wheat shortage during the season 1934-35 is 
fantastic. At this point in the season wheat markets are 
always influenced by crop reports, and as these are 
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frequently exaggerated, prices are liable to wide fluctuations. 
It is not yet possible to estimate the extent of the damage 
caused by the drought and to forecast the next wheat crop. 
Moreover, complete information concerning even the area 
sown to wheat is not yet available. A rough estimate of 
the area under wheat in the Northern hemisphere is repro- 
duced from the latest issue of the Monthly Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics, published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture: — 


AREA UNDER WHEAT 
(In millions of acres) 


1 1934 

Europe (16 countries) .............++ 70-4 68-4 
ERR. apocnccesvevensesenseepecesonnee 25-9 23°7 
United States ...........ceccccccccces 47-4 53-4 
India and Syria ...........seseseeeees 33-6 36-1 
North Africa ........secesesseceeeeeees 8-7 8-2 
Wee cecvevesccccccesscsevevosseccs 83-5 87-2 
Total ..rccccvccccccccccsvcscesccece 269-5 277-0 


These estimates, incomplete though they are, indicate 
that the area under wheat in the Northern hemisphere in 
1934 is somewhat larger than a year ago. Private estimates 
of the United States winter wheat crop vary from 415 
million bushels to 430 million bushels, and of the spring 
crop from 115 million bushels to 140 million bushels. The 
total crop is, therefore, expected to yield from 530 to 570 
million bushels, as compared with a normal harvest of 
about 800 million bushels and a yield of 527 million bushels 
a year ago. The Canadian crop has also suffered extensive 
damage from drought, but more recently prospects have 
been improved by rainfall. Last year’s Canadian crop 
yielded only 270 million bushels, as compared with 431 
million bushels in 1932. While the yield per acre of the 
new crop will probably be below the average of recent 
years, it is as yet too early to hazard a definite forecast. 

The area under wheat in the U.S.S.R. has apparently 
been increased, but reports suggest that winter losses and 
summer drought may reduce the harvest below the level of 
last year. The news from Danubian countries, and particu- 
larly from Roumania, suggests that this year’s crop will be 
smaller than a year ago despite the recent improvement in 
weather conditions. Similarly, the high yield per acre in 
European importing countries in 1933 is not likely to be 
repeated this year, for the condition of the crops of Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany and Italy is apparently not as 
good as a year ago. 

While weather conditions during coming months will 
exercise an important influence on the size of crops, it is 
already beyond doubt that the North American harvest will 
not be much larger than the short crop of 1933. Further, 
the crops of European importing and exporting countries 
as a whole are not likely to reach last year’s high levels, 
and, if reports are to be trusted, the U.S.S.R. may not 
have a substantial export surplus. On the other hand, no 
opinion can as yet be formed concerning the prospects of 
the crops in the Southern hemisphere. 

This survey of crop conditions suggests that this year’s 
world wheat harvest may be somewhat smaller than a year 
ago, but how much smaller will depend on weather con- 
ditions in the near future and on the crops of Argentina 
and Australia. But our prophets of famine forget one 
factor. Any deficiency of new wheat during the season 
ending July 31, 1935, can easily be made good from stocks 
which may reach a record level at the end of the current 
season. The table below, taken from the May issue of the 
Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, shows 
that exports may not even reach the low level forecast by 
the International Wheat Conference in August, 1933:— 


WueEat Quotas, Exports AND STOCKS 
(In millions of bushels) 


Balance 
Exports, to be Export- 
Quotas August, exported able 
fixed at 1933, to from Surplus 
London March, April 1 to on April 1, 
1933 1934 July 31, 1934 
1934 
ENS snscencasenenines 200 133 67 224 
United States ......... 47 22 25 206 
Argentina ............... 110 89 21 125 
Australia .............0. 105 58 47 107 
Danubian countries ... 50 27 23 26 
U.S.S.R. and ‘other 
countries ............. 48 45 3 12 
ee 560 374 186 700 





It is unlikely that the balance of 186 million bushels ey, 
portable under the London Agreement will be shi 
during the four months ending July 31, 1934. On the 
assumption that exports during the four months will reach 
a total of 150 million bushels, stocks in exporting countries 
at the end of the season will still amount to 550 million 
bushels, a figure far above a normal carry-over. More. 
over, stocks in some of the European importing countrig 
are abnormally high, and France alone is expected to be 
faced with a carry-over of about 100 million bushels at the 
end of the season. This is a telling sidelight on the effects of 
wheat subsidies in European importing countries. 


A slight rise in prices, which, incidentally, was forecast 
in the Economist of April 7th, seems to have been justified, 
But current quotations are still more than 50 per cent. 
below the level of 1929. While the drought has undoutt. 
edly been responsible for a slight improvement in the wheat 
market, it can scarcely solve the wheat problem. The real 
cause of the present low price is the large-scale uneconomic 
redistribution of world wheat cultivation in recent year, 
This has not only had the effect of increasing production 
behind the protective barriers; it has also maintained or 
driven up the cost of the consumers’ bread, so that con- 
sumption per head has fallen. (Our Paris correspondent 
gives an instructive description of the effects in France in 
his letter this week on page 1251.) Unless this tendency is 
reversed, no permanent solution can be expected, and it 
would be dangerous to rely indefinitely on a repetition of 
crop failures in North America. To expect Nature to r 
duce by her own disasters the costly output of self-sufi- 
ciency-mongers seems the acme of unwisdom. 


ANGLO-GERMAN COMPETITION IN 
EUROPE 


BRITISH exporters to the Continent of Europe have always 
met with strong German competition. Europe is Germany's 
best market, taking four-fifths of her total exports, mainly 
manufactured goods, as compared with one-third of Gres 
Britain’s. The development of Germany’s external trade's 
thus determined by European demand, whereas that o 
Great Britain depends largely on business outside Europe. 
The total value of German exports converted into geld 
pounds is very little less than that of Great Britain, and 
was in fact greater in 1931—{£480 millions against {364 
millions. Since 1929, total exports from the two countns 
and exports to Europe (excluding Russia and the Irish Fre 
State) have moved as follows :— 


(1929 = 100) 
From England From Germany 
1929 1931 1933 1929 1931 198 
Total exports......... 100 54 51 100 71 
Exports to Europe.. 100 61 56 100 “4 9 


It will be seen that during the first two years of te 
depression Europe maintained her purchases better 
the rest of the world, for it was the primary producers 
the world who first suffered from reduction of p 
power, and until 193: Germany, therefore, with her ma 
interest centred in Europe, came off better than her B a 
competitor. With our departure from the gold standard 
1931, however, the shrinkage of British exports pr! by 
came to an end, whereas German exports have fallen 
nearly one-half during the past two years. 


Naturally, the extent to which various Europeat = 
tries have been able and willing to import from the e 
peting industrial States has varied considerably from 
country to another. Contraction of exports from wld 
was general; the British losses of markets were iy 
as great as, and in many cases much smaller ab 
German. Indeed, in a few European markets G aiid 
has been able to record substantial gains. She has batt 
in particular in those markets where German loss". 
been greatest. She has in fact succeeded im ar - 
certain European markets from her competitor. The'’ 
ing table gives a picture of British and German being 
Europe during the past three years, the comparisons 
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made after converting the British values into gold 
pounds : 


Exports in 1933 British Exports Exports in 1931 
in million gold 


Exports to 1931 a. ngs from 


U.K. crmany 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | U.K. |cermany 
——_—_——<—_——_—_—__——_[____———————— 
United Kingdom. 


63 
49 
60 
4 
65 
66 
64 
41 





In reality Great Britain’s position in the European 
market has improved even more than appears from the 
above table. For the conversion of British values into gold 
pounds does not fully take into account the high purchasing 
power of sterling as compared with the Reichsmark. More- 
over, an unknown quantity of German exports has been 
financed by registered marks and scrip, i.e. by a virtually 
devalued currency. This does not appear in the trade 
statistics. The figures as given are, nevertheless, clear 
enough. German exports to Europe have fallen during the 
past three years by one-half, while British exports during 
the same period have fallen by only one-third. Whereas 
in 1931 Great Britain sold in Europe only one-third as 
much as her chief competitor, in 1933 she sold between 
two-fifths and one-half as much. 

This is mainly due to foreign trade developments in the 
frst group of States, which account for nearly one-third 
of the total exports to Europe of the two countries. More- 
over, England has reserved her own market: a third of 
her former imports of German products have been replaced 
by home manufactures. She has also had some success 
i northern markets, particularly Denmark and Finland, 
but also Norway and Sweden. These countries, which 
take nearly a quarter of the British exports to Europe, and 
are still Germany’s best customers, have been won over by 
British traders. While Germany has lost more than a half 
of her trade in these markets, Great Britain has only for- 
feited one-fifth, in gold pounds. Measured in depreciated 
pounds, the value of Britain’s trade in 1933 was more 
than in either of the two previous years. In fact, the 

ve-mentioned countries now take almost as many British 

a German goods. The greatest proportionate change is 
in'the figures of exports to the Eastern market (excluding 

ussia); the increase here, however, is not so important 

m Great Britain’s point of view owing to the small 

Volume of British trade involved. This is, however, the 
only group of countries that has taken more British goods 
in 1933 than before, even measured in gold pounds. Trans- 

of custom from German to British goods (witness the 
olish trade negotiations) is going on here on a large scale; 
Great Britain still disposes of only half as many goods 
this expanding market as Germany. Finally, British 
in the Balkan States (particularly in Roumania and 
feece, but not in Bulgaria and Jugoslavia) has probably 

en at the expense of German exports. The reasons for 
cS aner are obvious. These countries are food pro- 
British The chief outlets for their products were the 
a and German markets. As a result of the attempts 
fie autarky, Germany has closed her doors to foreign 

5 Ss. England therefore remains the only remaining 
evident th importance in Europe. It has always been 
pod, : the imports of these countries would follow 
in certain am as their exports. Contributory factors 
of @ non of these countries, especially in Roumania, were 
fome “economic nature, namely, the boycott against 
ettragrd; These developments explain the quite 
) in a losses experienced by Germany (about three- 
untries which are so closely bound up with her, 
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and the large British gains. As the imports of these 
depressed States have been more severely hit by the crisis 
than those of the more prosperous north, a less than 
average fall in Great Britain’s exports, or even an increase, 
means a considerable improvement of her market position. 

In the second group of countries, the competitive posi- 
tion of Great Britain compared with Germany has also 
improved. This group accounts for two-fifths of the British 
and one-quarter of the German exports to Europe. It 
includes such important markets as Germany herself and 
France. The former had already before 1931 considerabl 
reduced her imports from England and kept out Briti 
goods to at least the same extent as Great Britain excluded 
German. In the Iberian peninsula both parties are 
approximately on a par. In France and Belgium, Great 
Britain disposes of about half as many goods as Germany. 
These two Western European nations have very much 
restricted their imports; the better competitive position of 
Great Britain in these potentially wealthy markets can only 
bring her substantial gains if they enjoy some measure of 
economic recovery. 

In Group III the relative positions of the two com- 
petitors have not altered materially. This group only 
accounts for one-quarter of British and two-fifths of Ger- 
man exports to Europe. Here Germany has maintained 
her share of the market, partly as a result of the concessions 
granted by the Dutch and Swiss markets and to friendly 
relations with Italy. The Netherlands in particular are 
very good customers of both countries. The least favour- 
able developments have been in the Danubian States 
(Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Austria). The falling off 
in exports to these countries by more than 50 per cent. as 
compared with 1931 cannot be attributed to a change in 
the relative competitive positions of the exporters, but 
largely to the unfortunate economic situation of the im- 
porting countries themselves. This decrease in imports, 
however, chiefly affected Germany, as this market was 
never of great importance to Great Britain. 

The measure of economic recovery already being en- 
joyed by this country is still largely confined to the home 
market. But, owing to the importance of international 
trade in our national economy, narrow limits must inevit- 
ably be set to this upward movement if foreign countries 
are not drawn into it. In this connection our trade with 
Europe is extremely important, and it is a question of 
getting the better of foreign competitors. In one-third of 
the market this has more or less been achieved; in a 
further two-fifths the odds are favourable; in the remain- 
ing quarter Germany still holds her superior competitive 
position. 





POVERTY IN LONDON 


It is a depressing fact that social surveys should still con- 
centrate so largely upon poverty. In saying this it 1s not 
implied that this concentration denotes distorted vision; for 
so long as poverty is widespread, it leaves its dreary trail 
over all aspects of social life. But it does mean that social 
surveys are mostly economic surveys, and that they have 
little space for the investigation of purely social problems. 
Thus the economic foundations and inter-relations of the 
family generally receive close inspection, whereas the fas- 
cinating problem of the family as a social institution tends 
to be neglected. It must be remembered that in the case of 
the New London Survey* the subjects of investigation are 
dictated by the self-imposed obligation to repeat the work 
of Charles Booth who, with justification, was obsessed by 
the poverty problem when he wrote forty years ago. 
But unhappily it is also true that the continuing prevalence 
of poverty makes it necessary that it should occupy a pro- 
minent position in any picture of contemporary social 
conditions. 

These two volumes* deal with the Western part of the 
London Survey area. Volume VI contains in addition 
special studies of the housing problem, of migration, of 


* “ New Survey of London Life and Labour.” Vol. VI Survey 
of Social Conditions (z) The Western Area. Text. 468 pages. 


178. 6d. Vol. VII Survey of Social Conditions (2) The Western 
P. and S. King. 


Area. Maps. 17s. 6d. 
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ewish life, of household economy and of mental deficiency. 
olume VII is wholly devoted to maps; there are five 
coloured ones on the same plan as was used for the maps 
of the Eastern area. These maps serve their purpose 
admirably. They illustrate among other things the present 
tendency towards a dispersion of poverty. They show that 
poverty is far less concentrated than formerly, while the 
special studies show that the same is true for the Jewish 
community and for other social groups and social pheno- 
mena. Weare, in fact, witnessing examples of the tendency 
towards the breaking down of barriers, whether of class, 
race, occupation or locality, which is so marked a feature 
of any society’s development. 

The differences between East and West London do not 
supply the chief interest of the volumes; these differences 
are small and not unexpected. It is rather the special 
studies and the summary for the whole area which engage 
attention. From the latter we learn that the proportion of 
the population of London in 1929 living in poverty was 
between a third and a quarter of the proportion recorded 
by Booth 40 years earlier. In other words, just under 
500,000 persons were living in poverty in 1929 whereas, 
had the conditions of 40 years ago remained unchanged, the 
number would have been 1,500,000. At first sight this 
seeems to be a very big advance; and so in a sense it is. 
But certain very important considerations must be borne in 
mind when we assess the extent of the change. We are told 
that ‘‘ there has been no attempt to fix a level of present- 
day ‘ poverty ’ according to present-day ideas. The sole 
aim has been to apply Charles Booth’s standard to present 
economic conditions.’’ But as a matter of fact our ideas of 
what constitutes the necessities of civilised life have ad- 
vanced enormously; in consequence, if account were taken 
of our changed standards, it might be held that poverty 
remains as much of a problem as ever. Poverty, after all, 
is a relative term. 


Then it must be remembered that the data, upon which 
the measurement of poverty are based, were collected in 
1929-30, that is just before the effects of the slump were felt. 
It is very significant that the data for the Civic and Social 
Survey of Southampton assembled in 1931, that is when 
the depression had begun to take effect, show 20 per cent. 
living below the poverty line. Since it is unlikely that at 
any one time there is more poverty in Southampton than in 
London, the inference is that quite possibly the percentage 
(9.8) of those living in poverty in London in 1929-30 has 
since been doubled. .\gain, it must not be supposed that 
conditions in London are typical of all other large towns in 
the country. The data for the Merseyside Social Survey 
which were collected in 1929-30, that is at the same time 
as the London data, show 17.3 per cent. below the poverty 
line; and it is probable that conditions in most Northern 
towns resemble Merseyside rather than London. The shel- 
tered position of London in our national economic life is in 
this respect, as in unemployment, an uncertain indicator; 
and ene must beware of taking the London Survey’s find- 
ings as of general validity. 

There is thus good reason why poverty should still take 
a prominent place in a social survey. As to causes of 
poverty it was found that about 50 per cent. was due to 
insufficient employment, just under 25 per cent. to absence 
of a male wage earner, something under 20 per cent. to 
inadequate wages and Io per cent. to old age. Two im- 
portant points emerge from this analysis. Inadequate wages 
are relatively less important, and insufficient employment 
relatively more important, than formerly. The most urgent 
task at present therefore is to increase employment rather 
than, as before the war, to raise wages. Secondly, the 
prominence of under-employment means that at any one 
time many of the poor have been pushed under the poverty 
line from a better position, whereas formerly most of the 
poor had always been poor. This must mean greatly in- 
creased suffering on account of poverty. 


One of the special studies is concerned with household 
economy and has a close connection with poverty. It is 
the work of Miss Livingstone and abounds with interesting 
observations. English defects in this important aspect of 
daily life are fully admitted; stress is laid upon the poor 
results of cookery instruction in London which is attri- 
buted to the ‘‘ long gap of years between school life and the 
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practical application of the lesson.’’ It has not been foung 
possible to take account of differences in the use of house. 
hold income, and thus to calculate what proportion of those 
who, having enough income to live above the poverty line, 
do, in fact, not get the minimum food requirements op 
account of misapplication of income and therefore liye 
below it. But Sir H. Ll. Smith in his valuable gener 
introduction to Volume VI says that ‘‘ it is doubtful if it 
would make any substantial difference to the results ”’ of 
the poverty inquiry—a rather surprising statement in viey 
of the admissions concerning the low level of householj 
economy. A comparative inquiry into the expenditur 






, side of family budgets in London and other centres is 


already long overdue. 

The sanity and balance which are characteristic of the 
discussions of social problems in the New Survey are esped- 
ally noticeable in the study of housing by Mr A. LI. Smith, 
Here is a field where opinions differ sharply and wher 
advocates of various remedies seem often more anxious to 
refute one another than to get on with the job. Mr. L. 
Smith gives an admirable exposition of the situation and 
an examination of the suggested remedies. Incidentally it 
emerges that only about 5 per cent. of working 
families owned their houses in 1930, though, by reason of 
the marked reduction in interest charges in the last three 
years, it may be that an increased number of working-clas 
families have since been enabled to buy their houses. The 
general inference is drawn that ‘‘ the grave position of hous 
ing in London is due far less to the total shortage of house 
room than to its geographical distribution, combined with 
the very serious disparity between the size and type of 
dwellings as existing and as would be required by any stat 
dard of suitable family accommodation.”’ 

‘** Meanwhile the pressure on house accommodation in 
London, as measured by the very low percentage of empty 
houses, still exists and appears indeed to be at least as great 
as it has ever been in the past.’’ The sanity of the discus 
sion is shown by the importance attributed to good hous 
property management. The housing problem is manifold, 
and there are many lines of attack all of which should be 
used concurrently. But over and above these measures i 
the need for management on the lines laid down by Mis 
Octavia Hill; without it new housing estates may degenerate 
into slums; with it much may be done to render faitly 
tolerable existing houses most of which must remain 
use for many decades to come, however energetically slum 
clearance or any other measures are pursued. Nevertheless 
between the clashes of rival housing plans the importance 
management is only too often forgotten. 

The study devoted to mental deficiency is excellent up to 
a point, but suffers from certain limitations. No new 
attempt has been made to estimate the number of defet 
tives; two sources of existing information lead to the cor 
clusion that there are not less than 38,000 mental defective 
in the Survey area. It is said that there is no evidence tht 
the incidence of deficiency is increasing, but the grounds for 
this conclusion seem hardly adequate. The close associate 
between mental deficiency and poverty is striking. Ifa 
list of the boroughs is made in ascending order of povetty 
it is found that it is also a list in ascending frequency 
mental deficiency. The explanation of the association seas 
to be.as follows. Defectives have low earning powef 
tend to sink into poverty, and since the condition usualy 
has a basis in heredity, they tend to perpetuate a sta? 
doomed to remain in poverty. / 

The study is limited to mental deficiency, and the imp 
tant question of the possible existence of a ‘‘ social p ‘ 
group ’’ is not opened up. This is to be regretted. For 
will be remembered that the Mental Deficiency Committ 
gave reasons for supposing that there may be a group o 
which many defects, mental deficiency among them, 
concentrated, and that this group may display various = 
of social misbehaviour—thus meriting the designation © 
‘* social problem group.”” It may be that a potent -_ 
of many troubles, of crime, drunkenness, prostitution 
so on, which have perplexed reformers for generations, : 
to be sought here. But we are not entitled to 
treatment of every social problem in any one survey; is 

ive: hed upoo 
ever comprehensive; upon every subject touc for thi 
this survey light has been shed abundantly, and 
we should be grateful. 
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NOTES OF 


India and the Committee of Privileges.—The 
ittee of Privileges has unanimously approved its re- 
prt on the charges brought by Mr Winston Churchill 
inst Sir Samuel Hoare, and it is expected that this 
jcument, which is understood to exonerate the Secretary 
gf State for India and Lord Derby from any breach of 
privilege, will be in the hands of Members of Parliament 
wet the week-end. A full-dress debate on the Committee’s 
indings will take place early next week. From the various 
mmours of the Report’s contents, it would appear that Mr 
Churchill’s attempt to discredit the Government’s India 
icy has met with scant success. Meanwhile an important 
development has taken place in India, which should go far 
ip allay the anxiety felt in many quarters concerning the 
future. The Government of India has at last decided to 
withdraw the ban against Congress in consequence of the 
decision of that body to accept the advice of Mr Gandhi 
and abandon civil disobedience. Though Mr Gandhi's re- 
commendation was admittedly open to more than one inter- 
tion, the All-India Committee of Congress made it 
pain that they would abandon the disobedience campaign 
-which had latterly proved entirely unsuccessful—and 
they have since given up the whole idea of non-co-operation 
ty the decision to put forward Congress candidates for 
dection to the legislatures. From now onwards, therefore, 
wtifications declaring certain constituent parts of Congress 
wlawful will be withdrawn, and the policy of releasing 
prisoners which has already begun will be expedited. The 
Government, however, states that its special powers will be 
wed, if it proves necessary, to safeguard members of the 
vil service or others who supported the Government in 
resisting the civil disobedience movement from being 
harassed. The ban will, moreover, not be lifted by the 
Local Governments in cases where organisations have been 
tevolutionary in character or have threatened the peace of 
the country. In spite of these reservations, however, this 
new move is a great step forward towards internal peace, 
and the re-entry of Congress within the sphere of legitimate 
political activity will immensely improve the prospects of 
the new Federal constitution. 


* * * 


The Saar Agreement.—The heavy atmosphere of 
Geneva was appreciably lightened last Monday, when the 
tague Council formally adopted the report which the Com- 
mittee of Three, appointed to prepare for the Saar plebiscite 
under the chairmanship of Baron Aloisi, have finally suc- 
ceded in drawing up. Negotiations between the Committee 
on the one hand and the French and German Governments 
on the other ended in an agreement on Friday, June rst. 
the agreement both Governments have undertaken to 
Preserve the ‘‘ freedom, sincerity and secrecy of the vote ’’ 
in the forthcoming Saar plebiscite; and they have agreed to 
ferain from, and to prevent, any victimisation of voters 
after the plebiscite. Baron Aloisi and his two colleagues, 
us having secured a basis to work upon, recommend 
Jamary 13, 1935, as the date of the plebiscite; and they 
recommend that a League plebiscite commission of 
Set up, to begin its work on July 1st next in the 

e Saar Governing Commission is also to have 

power to recruit auxiliaries for its gendarmerie and police 
2 Outside, if it needs them to maintain order; but this 
t of recruitment will be jealously watched by the whole 

r uncil. In the identical letters which the German 

' Tench Governments sent to Baron Aloisi they agree 
one ve, uPreme plebiscite tribunal shall be maintained for 
5 oe after the plebiscite, and that anyone having a 
7 oo vote in the plebiscite shall ipso facto have the right 
well — to the tribunal in that year. This provision may 
. toe ve most salutary, since the Council will be thereby 
duly oo sounnmed to see that the present agreement is 
tight regio iy _The actual plebiscite is to take place in 
Petsons divisions, each with its own committee of 
At Monde * ate not French, nor Germans, nor Saarlanders. 
uncil’s in Council meeting, Mr Eden emphasised the 
go en of the right to examine, at a later 

€ French and German Governments’ under- 
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takings are to be extended to protect Saarlanders who, by 
reason of their not already living in the Saar on June 28, 
1919, could not vote in the plebiscite. This, also, may prove 
an important point. The Saar agreement, as M. Barthou 
pointed out on Monday, provides the possibility of tran- 
quillity in the region both in the interim period and during 
the plebiscite. Those at present disposed to ‘‘ cry down ” 
the League of Nations and its works might do well to reflect 
to what eventualities this Saar problem would have led 
without the League, and without the good offices of Baron 
Aloisi and his two colleagues. The stage is now fairly set 
for the plebiscite. If the piece is not fairly played, it will 
not be the fault of the League. 


* * * 


Post Office Progress.—Sir Kingsley Wood had a very 
pleasant task to perform in presenting the Post Office Vote 
to the House of Commons on Wednesday. The commer- 
cial accounts of the Post Office showed an increase in the 
surplus of {1,340,000. The postal services provided 
£124,500 of this increase, while the deficit on the telegraph 
services was reduced by {£197,000 to £641,000. The tele- 
phone services show a surplus, which has increased from 
£409,500 to {1,428,000. Under the new arrangement, 
which resulted from the recommendations of the Bridgeman 
Committee, the Post Office is in future to have the benefit 
of some portion of its surplus, and a sum of £2,000,000 is 
to be provided in the current year. There is to be some 
increase of salaries, half the emergency reductions being 
restored, as well as improvements in the case of the less 
well-paid employees, at a cost of £700,000. The larger part 
of the available sum, however, is to be devoted to the re- 
duction of charges in the telephone service, in the belief 
that telephone development in this country has been handi- 
capped by the costliness of the service. The great field for 
extension is clearly in private households, of which less than 
one in twenty is at present connected, and the reductions 
have accordingly been made greater in residential rents 
than in the charges for business use. The Postmaster- 
General also announced several relaxations in detail of the 
irritating and onerous conditions which a subscriber has to 
perform at present, such as three months’ notice for the 
removal of telephones and the complicated system of de- 
posits. These conditions have probably had as much effect 
in driving away potential subscribers as the high rentals 
themselves, and Sir Kingsley’s implied intention to reduce 
them progressively to the minimum will be very welcome. 
There is no reason why a Government service should treat 
its customers with any less consideration than any ordinary 
commercial undertaking. Sir Kingsley Wood deserved the 
congratulations which were offered to him for his energetic 
administration of the Post Office, although he was right in 
ascribing some of the merit to his predecessors and to the 
forces of national recovery. Under the new arrangement 
it should be possible for the Post Office to develop still 
further its profit-earning potentialities, and it is to be hoped 
that in the process the level of Post Office wages, which in 
many cases are unreasonably low, will be increased to a 
point more consistent with a profitable and efficient enter- 
prise. 


* * * 


The Land Tax Debate.—On Tuesday the House of 
Commons in Committee reached Clause 25 of the Finance 
Bill, which repeals the Land Value tax introduced by Lord 
Snowden in the 1931 Budget. (The earlier history of this 
tax was given in a Note in the Economist of May toth.) 
The debate was instructive—if only for the clear division 
of political outlook in the House which it displayed. Mr 
Neil Maclean, on behalf of Labour, was filled with in- 
dignation that Mr MacDonald, who ‘“‘ had spent a con- 
siderable part of his life trying to get these taxes made part 
of the legislation of the country,’’ should be absent at a 
dinner instead of present in the House to explain why the 
National Government, which last year justified the reten- 
tion of the land-tax machinery by reference to the Govern- 
ment’s Liberal and Labour elements, should now be 
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sufficiently non-National to repeal the tax entirely. Sir 
Francis Acland, for the Liberals, stigmatised Mr Mac- 
Donald’s lame excuse for the repeal, amounting to a plea 
that the powers taken in 1931 did not go far enough, as 
‘* nauseating hypocrisy ’’; whereas, in fact, the Govern- 
ment’s action was “‘ a sinister triumph of private selfish- 
ness over public good.’’ Lord Eustace Percy said the repeal 
was justified, but accepted such a tax in principle, and de- 
clared that ‘‘ it was peculiarly the duty of the National 
Government not merely to repeal an additional element of 
confusion in the existing confusion of land taxation, but 
to produce a constructive reform of the whole system.”’ 
That Liberals in the Government were not quite at ease 
was evident from Mr Holford Knight’s assertion that the 
repeal ‘‘ would cause widespread disappointment among 
large sections of the electors ’’—which the Government 
would have occasion to regret. A Liberal, Mr Mander, 
then twitted Mr Holford Knight with the latter’s intention 
to vote with the Government all the same, and moved to 
report progress to secure the Prime Minister’s presence. 
Upon this being negatived, Mr Bernays declared that the 
Government ‘‘ had put their non-Conservative supporters 
in a very difficult position,’’ and had made it hard for 
them to meet the contention that this was only a Tory 
Government after all. Mr D. R. Grenfell, for Labour, 
charged the Government with breach of faith with the 
electors; and to Mr Chamberlain’s somewhat cynical 
request to know of the pledges which had been broken, 
summed them up as follows: ‘‘. . . that you would be 
a National Government; that you would not take party 
advantage, nor undo the work of other parties, but would 
work together to reconstruct the national life of the 
country, and not pull down.’’ Sir Archibald Sinclair, for 
the Liberals, declared that the Liberal Party would have no 
hand in “‘ this betrayal ’’; ‘‘ they would oppose at every 
stage the Government’s reactionary party manceuvre.’’ 
Mr Chamberlain, in replying, made the rather sweeping 
statement that he spoke for all the members of the National 
Government. More sweeping, however, was his pronounce- 
ment, in connection with any duty on unearned incre- 
ments of real property value, that ‘‘ he had never seen 
any practical way of putting it into operation.’’ He went 
on to say that the tax was being repealed (a) because there 
was no hope of this Parliament’s ever ‘‘ naming the 
day ’’ when the existing legislation should be put into 
force; (b) because this Parliament had no mandate to do 
so, in any case. This is indeed a strange interpretation of 
the ‘‘ doctor’s mandate ’’ on which the Government was 
elected. When the Government’s own supporters plead 
with it not to ‘‘ give up to party what was meant for 
- mankind,’’ the man in the street may well ask when the 
Government proposes to follow Lord Eustace Percy’s 
recommendation, and produce a land-tax scheme of 
its own. 


* * * 


The Merthyr By-election—The Merthyr Tydfil by- 
election result is interesting as evidence of the trend of 
political feeling in a constituency which has known the 
extremes of depression and unemployment for many years. 
At first sight, the conglomeration of Left Wing candidates 
—Liberal, Labour, 1.L.P. and Communist—makes the 
result look merely confusing. But on closer inspection 
certain conclusions emerge fairly clearly. In the first place, 
the I.L.P. and Communist candidates together polled rather 
fewer votes than Sir Oswald Mosley’s ‘‘ New Party ’’ can- 
didate in 1931. This seems to suggest that anti-Parliamen- 
tary and extremist movements are making little headway 
even in the most distressed areas. Secondly, Merthyr pro- 
vides yet further evidence that the country is tending to 
vote to-day very much as it voted in the General Election 
of 1929. Compared with 1929 the Labour vote has declined 
by about 4,000. But there was no I.L.P. candidate in 
1929, and the I.L.P. candidate at the present election re- 
ceived a little under 4,000 votes. The Liberal candidate re- 
ceived 2,000 more votes than in 1929; but since there was 
no Conservative candidate this time, it is reasonable to 
suppose that at least 2,000 of the 6,000 who voted Con- 
servative in 1929 had transferred their votes to the Liberal. 
In that case Merthyr retains a total Liberal vote of about 





8,000, 2,000 of whom would appear to have voted for th, 
Labour candidate in 1931 when they had no candidate ¢ 
their own. It would be rash, of course, to infer too mud 
from a single by-election. But Merthyr appears to confm 
the general impression that the country has returned to thy 
political mood of 1929, and that, if a general election wep 
held to-day, the result would be much as it was then. } 
that event, if the Labour Party fulfilled its present avows 
intention of refusing to form a minority Governmey, 
another deadlock would almost certainly ensue; and th 
consequences might well be as damaging for Labour as fy 
the Liberals. 


* * * 


The Birthday Honours.—The Birthday honours lg 
this year is, to say the most of it, rather unexciting. Then 
are five new peerages and five baronetcies and the us 
number of knighthoods and companionships. Lord Wak 
field takes a step up in the peerage and becomes a Viscouy 
in recognition of his distinguished services to aviation. The 
Earl of Lucan becomes a Baron of the United Kingdom; th 
three other baronies are conferred upon Lord Alness, until 
recently Lord Justice Clerk; Sir Hugo Hirst, the founder d 
the General Electric Company; arid Mr G. W. E. Lode, 
the chairman of the Southern Railway Company. kt 
Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, becomes a Privy Com 
cillor, and the Earls of Leven and Melville and Cameron 
Lochiel are made Knights of the Thistle in succession to the 
late Marquess of Aberdeen and Viscount Novar. Sport 
its share among the baronetcies in the person of Sir Jul 
Cahn, the well-known cricket enthusiast and Master of th 
Barton Hunt; the other new Baronets being Mr. Grotia, 
K.C., Recorder of Scarborough and formerly Conservativ 
M.P., Major J. C. Harford, Sir John Prestman, the heai 
of a Sunderland shipbuilding firm,: and Sir David 
McCowan, the vice-president of the Glasgow Unionist Asw 
ciation. Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, the former presidest 
of the British Chamber of Shipping, and Sir John Reith, 
Director-General of the B.B.C., are created G.B.E., and 
Mr Peacock, a director of Baring Bros., G.C.V.O. Among 
the new knighthoods politics and business receive ther 
customary share, the former in the persons of Mr Wald 
Smithers, M.P., Mr W. J. Womersley, M.P., Lieut.-Colond 
G. R. Blake, Mr R. W. Mathews, and Mr F. H. Pepper 
the latter in the persons of Mr Pascoe Rutter, chairman d 
the London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd., ané 
Commander Craven, managing director of Vickers-Anm 
strong, Ltd. Captain Fraser’s work for the blind receives 
a well-merited recognition in a knighthood, as does 
Flux’s long and distinguished service as statistician to th 
Board of Trade. Other knights bachelor include Profess 
Elliott Smith, the distinguished palaeontologist; Dr. W. 
Moberley, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester 
Professor J. E. Lloyd, of Bangor; Mr Andrew Scott, fa 
twenty-eight years secretary to Lloyd’s Register; lt 
E. R. Cook, the president of the Law Society; 
Ian MacAlister, secretary to the Royal Institute d 
British Architects; Dr. Comyns Berkely, the dired# 
of the L.C.C. Radium Centre; Major R. G. Ardt 
bald, director of the Welcome Tropical Research Labor 
tories in the Sudan; and Dr. C. E. Saunders, # 
lately Dominion Herbalist of Canada, the discoverer 
Marquis, Ruby, Reward and Garnet wheat. Another é& 
tinguished piece of Canadian scientific research receives? 
reward, somewhat belated owing to the former attitude d 
the Canadian Government, in the person of Dr. F.¥ 
Banting, the discoverer of insulin, who is made a KBE 
Finally, the public service performed by women 
entirely neglected. Mrs George Cadbury and Mrs 4 
Still, matron of St. Thomas’s Hospital and president 
the International Council of Nurses, both become D.BE. 


* * * 


Milk Board Elections.—The Milk Marketing Board 
to the recent elections has consisted of the persons, 4 
nated by the promoters, the National Farmers ae a 
the scheme approved by the Minister last year. The tan 
provides, in accordance with the terms of the Agt reg 
Marketing Act, for regular elections of the Board z a 
tered producers, and the first of these elections t00 po 
on June 2nd. Election is by vote of the regist 
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ducers in the eleven regions of the scheme, the North- 
Western region electing two members and the others one 
ach. In last Saturday’s election six regions were uncon- 
ested, the sitting member being returned in five and the 
N.F.U. candidate in the sixth. In the other five regions, 
however, which include the North-Western, only two of 
the N.F.U. candidates were elected, the other seats going 
to the ‘‘ rebels.’? The aggregate vote in these five regions 
was fairly evenly divided, 39,557 votes being cast for the 
N.F.U. candidates and 38,502 for the ‘‘ rebels.’’ The 
actual results were therefore to a large extent accidents of 
the method of voting, and it should not be assumed that a 
large majority of the registered producers are dissatisfied 
with the operations of the present Board. Three special 
members remain to be elected at the annual meeting in 
London on Friday of this week, and the N.F.U. nomina- 
tions include Mr Baxter and Mr Walton, the present chair- 
man and vice-chairman. The ‘rebellion ’’ is a healthy 
sign, as it would be altogether deplorable if seats on the 
various Marketing Boards came to be regarded as being 
at the absolute disposal of the Union. But the issue on 
which battle was joined was, of course, prices, and the 
nce on the Board of a minority pledged to higher 
prices will hardly facilitate the task of those operating the 
gheme. It would be far easier to make out a case for 
lower prices, for in spite of the reduction in the liquid milk 
price—and the even greater fall in the pool price owing to 
the rising proportion of milk going to the manufacturing 
market—the flood of milk shows no sign of being staunched. 
The first number of the Home Farmer, the official organ 
of the Board, contains some interesting figures on this 
point. The proportion of the total supply surplus to the 
requirements of the liquid market has increased from about 
17 per cent. in October, the first month of the scheme’s 
operation, to nearly 29 per cent. in April, the average price 
tealised on this surplus milk being 5.58d. per gallon. A 
seasonal increase is of course to be expected, but this 
proportion is far higher than can be explained merely by 
the inevitable seasonal variation of supplies. So long as 
more than the irreducible minimum of surplus milk is being 
produced and sold below cost it is futile to talk of prices 
being too low. The proportion of surplus milk varied in 
the different regions in April from 3.3 per cent. in the 
South-Eastern region to 51.2 per cent. in the Far Western 
region, but the ‘‘ compensation levy ’’ of a penny a gallon, 
levied on all ‘‘ liquid ’’ sales and distributed in proportion 
to “‘ manufacturing ’’ sales, sufficed to reduce the differ- 
ence between the pool prices paid to the producers in the 
different regions to 3d. a gallon, except in the South- 
Eastern region, where the ‘‘ liquid ’’ price is 1d. a gallon 
higher than elsewhere and the pool price consequently 3d. 
above the highest price paid elsewhere. The South-Eastern 
pool price for April was 113d. a gallon and the lowest pool 
price, that for the West Midland and Far Western regions, 
was 10}d. a gallon. An incidental word of gratitude is 
due to the Board for publishing their statistics in such 
detail. It is to be hoped that they will at some time publish 
the back figures for the six months, prior to April, in which 
the scheme was operating, so that a full record will be 
easily available to the public. 


* * * 


“Taking it to the Lords.”—It is an old saying that 
English Courts are open to all comers. But so is 
the Ritz Hotel. One of the most unfair features of British 
justice is the high cost of appeals. The result is that the 
litigant, individual or corporate, can often dissuade his 
Poorer adversary from taking even the initial remedies the 
law affords by threatening to ‘‘ take it to the Lords.” 
Ppily, the wheels of the law are slowly grinding out 
felorms of procedure. One of the most important of these 
firceals came before the Lords on Tuesday, when the 
td Chancellor moved the second reading of the Adminis- 
ation of Justice (Appeals) Bill. This measure seeks to 
make appeals to the House of Lords conditional upon 
itse ous leave of the Court of Appeal or of the House 
lit The Lord Chancellor pointed out that the poorer 
onenS Most of all deterred from pursuing his case if it 
nginates in a County Court, for his rich opponent can 
cary appeals thence through the three further stages of 
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the High Court, the Court of Appeal, and finally to the 
House of Lords itself. In revenue cases—an important 
matter in these days—the Commissioners can carry a case 
to the Lords with little regard for costs; and Government 
Departments can only have costs awarded against them if 
their constitution specifically permits. Lord Atkin reminded 
the Lord Chancellor that more County Court Appeals, 
under this Bill, would encumber the Court of Appeal. 
Lords Hanworth and Merrivale both supported the Bill, 
which was read a second time, and passed on its way with 
good auguries for its future. But many who are familiar 
with our Courts—and certainly the business community— 
will wonder whether putting the brake on appeals to the 
Lords alone is sufficient. The very adjudication on the 
merits of a ‘‘ motion for leave to appeal ’’ will take time. 
And can nothing be done to rationalise appeals on com- 
mercial cases? The poor litigant should certainly be con- 
sidered; but in the matter of appeals to our legal hierarchy 
almost every bona fide litigant is a poor one—mostly after 
the event! 


* * * 


Germany and the Churches.—The breach between 
the powers-that-be in Germany and the Christian Church is 
widening apace. The secular apostles of the totalitarian 
Nazi State have unwisely contrived to do what even 
Bismarck was careful to avoid—namely, to drive the entire 
Christian Church to make a fight for its existence. After all, 
Bismarck challenged only the Catholic Church in the Kultur- 
kampf, and then he came off worst. Certainly it would 
be a gross error to read into the present opposition to Nazi 
‘* religion ’’ any purely political opposition by the Church. 
But it is highly significant that both Catholics and 
Protestants in Germany to-day are fearlessly engaged no 
more in fighting schisms in their own ranks, but in flinging 
back into the teeth of the totalitarians those ‘‘ false doc- 
trines ’’ which threaten individual liberty of conscience and 
the existence of the Churches. In the Protestant Church, 
the autocratic rule of Reichbishop Miiller, Herr Hitler’s 
nominee, has now been decisively repudiated at the Barmen 
Session of the Free Reich Synod. Even in the Prussian 
Protestant Church, where the Nazi pagan ‘‘ German Chris- 
tians ’’ are strongest, a dissident Free Prussian General 
Synod exists, to whose Council of Brethren the suspended 
Prussian ‘‘ opposition pastors,’’ led by the redoubtable 
Dr. Niemdller, have handed their case. And the Barmen 
Synod as a whole clearly showed that opposition to a State- 
prescribed creed, for State purposes, is overwhelmingly 
strong in all the non-Prussian Protestant Churches of Ger- 
many. A resolution was unanimously adopted disclaiming 
any desire to interfere with political measures, but declaring 
most categorically that the Protestant Churches of Germany 
would suffer themselves to become neither secular tools nor 
religious marionettes of the State. The National Conference 
of German Catholic Bishops opened at Fulda on Wednes- 
day. Here there is much ground for opposition to the 
Nazis’ aims in religious matters. It was only the other day 
that German Catholic bishops and Cardinal Faulhaber were 
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in Rome; Article 31 of the concordat made between Herr 
von Papen and the Vatican is not being observed to the 
satisfaction of Catholic authorities; and Nazi attacks on 
Catholic meetings, and the Nazi efforts to ‘‘ co-ordinate ”’ 
the Catholic Youth organisations still continue. In 
Bavaria, the stronghold of German Catholicism, Nazi provo- 
cation and persecution is acute; so much so that the 
Bavarian Catholics’ eyes may soon look with ominous envy 
towards Catholic Austria, where a constitution on the lines 
of the Pope’s recent and famous Quadragesimo Anno 
encyclical is being slowly worked out. Indeed, the rulers 
of Germany would be well advised to let religion alone 
if they ever wish to achieve ‘‘ One State, one folk.’’ They 
will never achieve it by trying to add ‘‘ One Church.”’ They 
may, instead, drive all which has been proved finest in the 
German spirit into unyielding opposition to State idolatry. 
And they may even end by disintegrating the Third Reich 
itself. 


* * * 


Japan in Manchukuo.—An interesting omens mag 
broken out in Japan over the future development of - 
chukuo. The Japanese military leaders always intended 
to develop Manchukuo on the lines of strategy and national 
defence. They are strongly critical of what they call ‘‘ the 
evils of capitalism,’’ in other words of the methods of 
Japanese financiers and business men. The “‘ capitalists,”’ 
on the other hand—although they originally opposed the 
Manchurian adventure—are now demanding that they 
should be left free to exploit the country. They are uneasy 
on account of the development, under military encourage- 
ment, of new industries in Manchukuo which are beginning 
to compete effectively with Japanese home industries. With 
wages far below even those of Japanese workers, Manchu- 
kuo has, in certain branches of industry, an advantage over 
apan as Japan has over the Western countries. In 
iron and steel, flour milling, soya bean production and 
breweries, developments in Manchukuo are creating irrita- 
tion in Japan. More disturbing to the Japanese, however, 
are the existing plans for a cotton and wool textile industry. 
During a recent visit to Tokyo of the Manchukuo Prime 
Minister, the problem of ‘‘ unhealthy ’’ competition and 
possible misinvestment of capital was discussed at length. 
Japanese industrialists are now clamouring for a com- 
mercial treaty between the two countries which will 
eliminate such risks. Another difficulty, which has now 
become acute, concerns the principle of the ‘‘ open door,”’ 
solemnly proclaimed by the new ‘‘ Empire ’’ in its first 
political declaration. A solution is now being sought in 
the formation of an ‘‘ economic bloc ’’ uniting Japan and 
Manchukuo. Such a plan will, according to the Japanese 
press, shortly be submitted to the other signatories of the 
Nine Power Treaty. How this ‘‘ door ajar’ is likely to 
influence trade relations may be gathered from the figures 
for Manchukuo’s foreign trade in 1933. For the first time 
in twenty years the territory of Manchukuo had an import 
surplus. Imports from Japan increased by 93 per cent. and 
exports to Japan decreased by about 12 per cent. The 
second place in foreign trade, though at greatly reduced 
values, is still held by China proper in spite of the stoppage 
of direct traffic. Great Britain comes third: imports from 
Britain decreased by rather more than 10 per cent., Man- 
chukuo exports to Britain rose by 13 per cent. The 
“* economic bloc,’’ which is intended to consolidate Japan’s 
economic position in Manchukuo, will find practical expres- 
sion in the formation of a joint commission at Hsinking. 
“‘ The staff members of the special service corps of the 
Kwantung garrison,’ according to the Osaka Mainichi, 
** will form its nucleus.’ The new body, which is charged 
with the execution of a common economic policy, will be 
supported by a “‘ planning bureau ”’ to be established by 
the Manchukuo Government. It will control such divers 


matters as industrial policy, capital investment, railway 
tariffs, immigration, and the preparation of a national 
mobilisation. As this scheme is clearly drawn up by the 
Japanese general staff, it will be interesting to observe 


whether Japanese industry will find means of asserting its 
own rather different interests. 
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Sterling and International Prices.—Our ind, 
number of the prices of American primary products has rigey 
by 4.3 per cent. during the past fortnight, mainly und 
the influence of the drought. Prominent increases are thoy 
of 10 per cent. in wheat, 12 per cent. in maize and 24 
cent. in oats. Cotton has risen by just over 5 per cent. an 
rubber by 10 per cent. The primary index is now at th 
highest point touched since the compilation of this inde 
was begun. The Irving Fisher American index number ¢ 
all wholesale commodity prices records a moderate advance, 
but clearly the increase is confined mainly to those produes 
affected by the drought. British prices have remained mug 
steadier. Primary products have only risen by 0.7 per cent, 
while the complete index number is unchanged. 
primary products, Canadian wheat has risen by 9 per cent, 
bacon by 8 per cent., and cotton by 5 per cent., but wod 
has fallen by 7 per cent. On the Continent, French price 
continue to fall very slowly, but German prices have rise 
and are now 4.3 per cent. above their level of a year ago, 
This compares with an advance of only 2.9 per cent. in 
British prices, and a decline of only 2.9 per cent. in French 
prices, so that Germany has followed an independent cours 
and has risen above the general level of European prices. 





SEPTeMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


Economist Indices 
—_{—{_——_——_——_—_— ss _--.-_0 Ger. 
France, | Italy, 
US.A., *| Milan | #7. 
Date | British | Primary Products Irving | Sttis- | chamber} State 
Price of ti tiaches 
te Fisher of Com- Ral 
I ey ( ) merce 
(sterling)| British |American| **erling ant 
(sterling)| (dollar) 

1932 
Jan. 27th | 108-3 | 115-7 | 93-8 | 140-9 | 93-5 | 93-6 | 95-8 | m+ 
Apr. 103-8 | 105-4 | 83-6 | 129-5 | 88-6 | 97-@ | 95-3 | 90-3 
jaly 27th | 98-5 | 103- 84-1 | 196-9 | 88-3 | 91-3 | 88-5 | a4 
. J 103-1 | 112-3 | 84-0 | 143-8 | 88-6 | 88-8 | 92:7 | 96 
an. 25th | 101-3 | 107-7 | 78-6 | 142-6 | 80-5 | 88-1 | 90-2 | a8 
. 22nd | 98-5 | 104-2 | 76-9 | 143- 79°9 | 88-1 | 88-7 | a4 
. 22nd | 99-0 | 104-0 | 80-1 | 142-1 82-1 87-2 | 87-5 | 64 
Apr. 19th | 98-7 | 104-6 | 88-7 | 141-4 | 82-8 | 87-5 | 86-2 | 84 
y Sist | 105-3 | 116-3 | 108-5 | 145-8 | 90-0 | 87-2 | 86-6 | 84 
| 28th | 107-6 | 118-2 | 117-4 | 144-0 | 94-4 | 80-5 | 87-2 | a4 
uly 26th | 108-1 20- 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 | 80-7 | 86-2 | 94 
Aug. 107-9 | 116-9 | 119-0 | 147-6 | 102-1 89-5 | 86-2 | 966 
Sept. 108-1 | 116-9 | 120-7 | 157-4 | 103-7 | 87-5 | 85-8 | 876 
Oct. 18th | 106-4 {| 112-8 | 109-1 | 155-4 | 103-7 | 87-5 | 84-6 | wt 
Nov. 104-4 | 114-7 | 117-2 | 147-7 | 103-5 | 86-8 | 84-5 | a3 
Dec. _tah 105-3 | 114-8 | 117-0 | 148-4 | 104-4 | 87-2 | 84-5 | a4 
jan. 105-9 | 113-9 | 119-8 | 150-1 | 104-4 | 88-1 | 84-9 | O84 
an. 17th | 107-1 | 114-8 | 123-1 | 154-8 | 104- 87-2 | 84-8 | @5 
fan. Sist | 108-8 | 118-0 | 124-8 | 156-7 | 105-6 | 87-2 | 84-4 | 06 
eb. 14th | 109-3 | 119-9 | 128-6 | 161-7 | 106-8 | 87-0 | 84-5 | 8&4 
Feb. 28th | 109-1 | 121-3 | 128-0 | 161-3 | 107-9 | 86-1 | 84-1 | 0 
Mar. 14th | 109-0 | 122-5 | 129-8 | 160-3 | 108-2 | 85-6 | 84-0 | 81 
: 108-3 | 121-4 | 127-5 | 160-4 | 107°3 | 85-9 | 84-2 | 1 
Apr. 11th | 108-4 | 120-2 | 128-6 | 158-7 | 106-4 | 86-1 | 84-2 | 874 
Apr. 25th | 108-2 | 119-8 | 125-3 | 159-5 | 106-0 | 85-4 | 83-2 | 877 
May 9th | 108-2 | 121-7 | 129-4 | 160-0 | 109-0 | 85-6 | 83-9 | 80 
May 23rd | 108-2 | 121-4 | 128-8 | 160-7 | 109-5¢| 84-7 | 83-09%] 8&5 
June 6th | 108-2 | 122-3 | 134-4 | 162-3 | 109-9 a | OT 


© These figures refer to May 30th. 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number are given below : — 


** Economist ” INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept.18,  May9, May 23, Juseé, 
1931 1934 1934 19% 
Cereals and meat ......... 64-5 66-8 67:7 68-8 
Other foods ...............00 62-2 58-9 59-6 58°8 
Textiles ............sccsccsseees 43-7 54-2 53-4 52:7 
Minerals.................ssese0s 67-4 79-1 78-0 77:7 
Miscellaneous ............... 65-8 68-4 68-5 69-2 
Complete index ...... 60-4 65-4 65-4 65-4 
1913 = 100 .............0000 83-1 90-0 90-0. 90-0 
1924 == 100 .o..ccccccececeeee 52-2 56-5 56-5 56°5 


The rise in the cereal and meat group is due to price 
creases in wheat, maize and bacon. Among other z 
tea and butter are cheaper. In the textiles group - 
advance in cotton has been offset by declines in wool 
hemp. In the minerals group, non-ferrous me 7 
irregular, but there was a seasonal reduction in the ge 
house coal. Among miscellaneous materials there W 
advances in hides, linseed oil, rubber and sulphate 
ammonia. 
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Retail Sales in April.—The money value of retail sales 
is Great Britain given in this month’s issue of the Board 
of Trade Journal is, for the first time since last September, 
wer than that for the corresponding month of 1933 by 
42 per cent. This may, however, be accounted for by 
fe fact that pre-Easter sales took place this year in 
Yarch instead of in April. The fall took place largely in 
te non-food item (— 5 per cent.) which had shown the 

increase in March. Similarly, those districts which 

ded their trade most during March, particularly the 
gburban districts of London, registered the most sub- 
gantial fall in April (4.5 per cent.). So that this cannot 
te taken as an indication of a real setback in retail trading. 

The for the first quarter of the trading year shows 
an increase of 1.8 per cent. compared with 1933. 


INDEX OF VALUE OF RETAIL SALES, GREAT BRITAIN 
(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100) 


Other 

Period Food Merchandise Total 

1932 ssercccccercccccscscsees 102 99 101 

19BS ..nrcccccccccccccesceees 100 100 100 

1933—January .......... 95 99 97 
February ......... 98 78 88 

March .......eeeeeee 99 89 94 

ApTil ....seeeeeeeees 103 105 104 

May ..cccccccccscccees 96 104 100 

June ...eeeeeeeeeees 102 100 101 

July .....cececeeeeeees 94 105 99 
August ........e0ee 95 75 86 
September ......... 97 88 93 
October .........+++ 99 105 102 
November ......... 102 105 104 
December ......... 118 146 131 
1934—January ............ 98 104 101 
February ......... 101 80 91 
March ......cccccccee 104 95 99 
eee 102 100 101 


The only categories of merchandise to show a rise as com- 
pared with April, 1933, were furniture, except in London 
suburbs, hardware, which has risen continuously since 
pay 1933, piece goods in the Central and West End of 

don, and sport and travel goods in Scotland. The total 
number employed by establishments giving information 
showed a further improvement of 3 per cent., as against 
an increase of 3.3 per cent. in February and March. 


* * * 


Setback in Wool.—The continuous decline in raw 
wool prices since January is causing anxiety, for it has 
led to a curtailment, of orders for wool manufactures and, 
consequently, to a shrinkage in the activity of the British 
wool textile industry. The index of raw wool prices, com- 
piled by the Weekly Wool Chart, fell from 102 (July, 1914, 
=100) in January to 86 in May. The figure for tops de- 

ed from 111 to 95, and the index of yarn prices from 
121 to 110, during the same period. Nevertheless, prices 
temain well above the level of a year ago. As the rapid 
Increase of prices during the past year was partly due to 
restocking, a slight reaction was to be expected. But the 
setback has been intensified by the German embargo on 
imports of raw wool, by an appreciable decline in French 
Imports, a strike at Verviers, and by the prospect of in- 
creased supplies in 1934-35. According to the Wool Intelli- 
gence Notes, published by the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee, Australia’s clip will probably be larger during the 
next season. On the other hand, production in South Africa 
and in the United States may be somewhat smaller. But as 
stocks of raw wool are smaller than a year ago, and those 
of tops in Continental countries are not excessive, the out- 
look for prices appears far from discouraging. Neverthe- 

» Some time may elapse before raw wool. prices will 
resume an upward trend. As the following Board of Trade 
indices show, activity in the British wool textile industry 

was well maintained during the first quarter of 1934:— 

InpicEs oF Propuction oF WocL TEXTILES. 


1924 = 100 
Woollen and Worsted = Hosiery (Knitted Goods) 
Trades Trade 
—— 1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
ona’ rT... 85-9 77°7 88-3. 115-1 112-6 119-7 
aq” 77°7 85-1 ae 112-2 112-2 on 
th” 74-5 84-6 114-9 120-9 an 
” 81-7 90-7 119 8 125 0 eee 
Year... 80-0 84-5 115-5 = =117+7 
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In acting as an executor or trustee, the West- 
minster Bank aims at putting itself in the 
position of a private trustee. It therefore pre- 
fers to employ the family solicitor, if there is 
one, or any other solicitor the client may name; 
by such means the Bank succeeds in combin- 
ing domestic tradition with business efficiency. 


A book showing the advantages of corporate 
executorship and the terms of appointment 
may be had on sending a card to the 
Trustee Department 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
51 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


The decline in activity began in March, when unemploy- 
ment in the industry began to increase, and since then the 
situation has deteriorated steadily. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the volume of new orders and activity will in- 
crease again as soon as raw wool prices show a firmer 
tendency. Exports have so far been well maintained. Mean- 
while, the Japanese wool textile industry continues to 
expand at a fast rate. Exports of wool tissues from Japan, 
though still small in comparison with those of the United 
Kingdom, rose from 1,229,000 square yards in the first 
quarter of 1933 to 2,525,000 square yards during the corre- 
sponding period in 1934. During 1933 there was an appre- 
ciable rise in Japan’s wool imports from Australia; so 
British woollen textile manufacturers will have to look to 


their laurels. 


* * * 


Shipping Freight Index.—As measured by our monthly 
index number, the general level of whole cargo shipping 
freights rose by 0.1 per cent. during May, following a fall of 
0.4 per cent. in April. The current figure of 83.4 compares 
with 81.9 in May last year and 88.0 in May, 1932. Details 
of the index number are as follows :— 














Average, May, March, April, Ma 
1913 1933 1934 1934 1 

European waters ......... 110-0 86-5 87:6 85-2 85-2 
North America ............ 113-1 79-0 82-5 80-8 78-7 
South America ............ 123-4 78:7 76-7 77-2 78-2 
cidubiaiiaaddibiiaiiiainees 106-3 84-2 91-4 90-1 89-8 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 82-7 84-6 83-9 83-2 
SEIN crecseusanecennuaenns 127-9 80-1 79-2 82-8 85-4 
ED Saenénssdasswece 116-3 81-9 83-7 83-3 83-4 


Liverpool reports a slightly better demand for outward 
tonnage, while River Plate grain rates have risen owing to 
a shortage of spot tonnage. Other markets are quiet and 
unchanged, but rates are, on the whole, well maintained. 
Movements of the various sections of our index number 
are shown in detail below : — 

















Index =e Index oe 
©. | Points No. | points 
Home Trade ...........00+« 78-1 | — 0-6 | South America— 

Bay—outwards .......+ 95:4 | — 1°8 Outwards .........c0000 64-8 . 
Bay—homewards ......... 91-9] + 1°6 EE ccccccconace 91-6 | + 2-0 
Mediterranean— India—outwards ......... 74°41) + 0-7 
twards .........ss006 79:7 | + 2-1 —hi 105-2 |} ~ 1-3 
Homewards ..........+ 83-7 | + 0-7 | Far East, etc  ........000. 83-2 | — 0-7 
North America ............ 78-7 | — 2-1 ikscidsasdenianeenead 85-4 | + 2-6 


Expressed as a percentage of the average for 1913, the 
total figure of our index number for May works out at 71.7, 
compared with 71.6 in April and 70.4 a year ago. 
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Expansion in Rayon Production.—The rayon industry 
continues to make rapid headway in most countries. The 
latest statistical evidence shows that world production rose 
from 63,059 tons in the first quarter of 1933 to 85,780 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1934. The figures for 
individual countries are given below: — 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN 


(In tons) 
Country Jan.—March, Jan.—March, 

1933 1934 

United States .....cccccccsscccssceses 16,352 25,000 
FRDBR.0000000000 000200 0csnvcevcvecvcecces 8,470 13,050 
SY -nbnghacsdaGsncencbosbeuntbhbesesense 9,035 11,260 
United Kingdom ...............++0++. 8,182 11,000 
GerMaNy «2... sececeececeeeeseceeeerers 7,065 9,200 
I. cebbieebhipbebnibebvetespeeennans 5,875 7,500 
I. ces unnthssengebeeusesnbennenes 2,550 2,900 
SINT, -.ccespsucconsancuvesesconess 1,160 1,100 
World (including other countries) 63,059 85,780 


The increase has been most pronounced in the United 
States. Japan is also making rapid strides and is now in 
the second rank. Ten years ago Japan’s output was still 
quite negligible and represented only 0.9 per cent. of 
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world production. The remarkable growth of this textj, 
industry is largely due to the steady reduction in prices 
coupled with a continuous improvement in the quality of 
rayon products, made possible by a rapid increase in tech. 
nical efficiency. The price of a standard quality of viscog 
yarn declined from 15s. per lb. at the end of 1920 ty 
6s. rod. per Ib. at the end of 1929, and compares with the 
current quotation of 3s. 9d. per Ib. Each successive redu. 
tion in prices increases the range of competition with other 
textile fibres, and it appears that before long a stage wij 
be reached when rayon will compete actively with buk 
lines of the older fibres. A further rapid expansion of the 
rayon industry may, therefore, be expected. This does ng 
mean that the shape of the production curve will be 
straight line. Indeed, April witnessed a sharp decline 
British rayon yarn consumption. This setback is partly 
due to seasonal influences and partly to previous ove- 
buying and unfavourable weather, but more recent ip 
formation points to a renewed increase in demand towards 
the end of May. The situation in the United States is 
at the moment less encouraging, for production has appar. 
ently been reduced by 20 per cent., and some of the lead- 
ing concerns have resorted to price-cutting in order to stem 
the decline in demand. 





OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 





‘* SOMETHING FOR SILVER ”’ 


In comparison with most of the innumerable and varie- 
gated silver Bills which have been laid before Congress in 
the past two years, the one in prospect is perhaps the least 
disturbing because it is essentially discretionary. On the 
other hand, because it is discretionary it is impossible to 
anticipate its consequences, as it is not known to what 
extent the Executive intends to make use of its discre- 
tionary powers. Furthermore, while it goes some distance 
in the remonetisation of silver, it leaves as obscure as ever 
the relation of the metallic base (now legally composed of 
both gold and silver) to the actual money system to be 
erected upon it. 

As usual the Senate Bill and the House Bill differ, and 
the final Bill may differ in detail from both of the two now 
in conference, but passage is generally expected. In sub- 
stance, it is declared to be the policy that monetary silver 
be accumulated until it reaches a figure equal to one- 
quarter of the total metallic stock. The initial phase (in 
addition to the obligatory purchase of all domestically- 
owned silver at 644 cents an ounce) is the absorption by 
the Treasury of all silver stocks now in the country, at a 
price not to exceed 50 cents an ounce. Those stocks are 
estimated at between 150 million and 250 million ounces; 
but the Treasury itself has been a substantial buyer of 
silver in recent weeks, and it is rumoured that substantial 
sales have been made to the Orient, but presumably for 
future delive This accumulation by the Treasury may 
take the usual form of purchase in the market, or of com- 
pulsory “‘ nationalisation.’’ In order to obviate the charge 
that the silver programme is unduly friendly to speculators, 
profits accruing from these silver transactions are to be 
subjected to a 50 per cent. tax. Once these accumulated 
stocks are cleaned up, the Treasury may continue to 
purchase silver abroad, at any price up to $1.29, which is 
colloquially referred to as the statutory price, and is actually 
the mint price; newly-mined domestic silver being bought 
at this price, less the 50 per cent. seigniorage charge. The 
Treasury is authorised to sell silver only when it has 
reached a figure of 25 per cent. of the metallic stock or 
when the world price exceeds $1.29. The figure $1.29 is, 
of course, reminiscent of the time when, with gold at $20.67 
an ounce, it represented the gold-silver ratio of 16 to r. 

Clearly, the consequences of this legislation depend 
entirely upon the energy with which the Treasury pursues 


the legal objective of its authorised silver holdings. In any 
event, it would seem probable that the silver stocks now 
speculatively held will be rather quickly monetised and 
issued in the form of silver certificates, representing 
standard silver dollars containing 371} grains of fine silver. 
The acquisition will be complicated by the fact that an un 
known proportion of these stocks has been sold forward. 
Assuming that the programme resulted in the early issue of 
$200 millions of silver certificates, the effect on our mone- 
a structure would be indeterminate owing to thre 
acts: — 


(1) Our outstanding currency is still redundant, and the 
currency hoarded in 1931 is continuously returning to the 
reserve banks, augmenting excess member bank balances. 

(2) The excess reserves of the member banks are inter 
mittently augmented by the Treasury expenditure of the 
“‘ gold profits ” through the operation of the “* Stabilisation 
Fund,” presumably in the government securities market. 

(3) These excess reserves are now close to $2,000 millions, 
hence the addition of some $200 millions more from t 
issue of silver certificates would hardly constitute a decisive 
{economic change, although it might be presented in suc 
a form as to constitute a psychological influence. 


In appraising this legislation, the prevalent opinion seems 
to run to extremes. Some consider that it implies an 
intent to depreciate the dollar in terms of gold, and that 
involves an enormous inflation of the currency, or rather‘ 
member bank reserves—in short, that it is a long step ® 
the direction of extreme depreciation and inflation. Oth 
emphasising the discretionary features of the Bill, 
its importance to the point of ignoring it. That the silve 
programme could become a mechanism of debasement 
uncontrolled inflation is obviously true, but there are in of 
monetary system already so many inflationary elements 
it is questionable if the superimposition of this silver pi 
gramme materially alters the ultimate prospect from 3 
practical viewpoint. On the other hand, the Bill gives 
silver a legal monetary status in our currency such as it ™ 
not had since 1873: and for this reason, if for no other, it® 
too important to be minimised. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IRREGULAR 


The April indices of the Federal Reserve Board are now 
available. As was expected, they show little change 
March, although in individual items there is much uy 
larity. From the current data, one would guess tha 
will show a small recession from April. 
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BusInEss INDICES 
(Federal Reserve Board, 1923-25 = 100, seasonally adjusted) 


January February March April 
{odustrial production (total)... 78 81 85 85 
Manufactures ........seeeseeees 77 80 82 85 
Minerals.........-serccececeeeeeees 88 91 100 91 
Construction contracts (total) 49 44 33 32 
Residential ..........seeeeeeeeee 12 12 11 11 
All others ........seccececcececeee 80 70 51 48 

Factory employment ............ 71-8 74-7 80-8 82-3 

Factory payrolls ........secsseeee 59-2 63-3 64-8 67-3 
Freight and loadings ............ 64 64 66 62 
Department store sales ......... 69 71 77 77 


The decline in mineral production was due to reduced 
wal output, in part attributable to the passing of the 
extremely cold weather of the early spring. Such recession 
ag has already occurred has been mostly in the textile 
industries; but recently automobiles and steel have shown 
some decline. On the whole, the expectation is for a 
decline to midsummer of more than seasonal proportions. 

New York, May 26. 





FRANCE 





FISCAL REFORM 


Tue fiscal reform, which has just been approved by the 
Cabinet, entails an important revision of the French taxa- 
tion system, which can be classified under the following 
items : — 

1. Taxes suppressed.—The tax on agricultural profits, 
which should have yielded 35 million francs in 1934, but is 
difficult to collect, will be suppressed. The State patent 
tax will also be abolished, as also the annual tax on weights 
and measures and the tax on horses and coaches, etc. 

2. Taxes reduced.—M. Germain-Martin points out various 
examples of unfair taxation. For instance, before reaching 
the shareholder, the profits of a company must suffer a 
deduction of 15 per cent. as taxation on industrial and 
commercial profits, plus one of 17 per cent. as income tax 
on securities profits; they are then subject to the general 
income tax, which may reach 36-3 per cent. The bill for 
fiscal reform entails, then, the following reductions of 
taxation :— 

General income tax, from 36-3 to 24 per cent. 

Tax on securities profits (for transferable securities), from 
17 to 12 per cent. 

Land and property tax, from 16 to 12 per cent. 


Tax on industrial and commercial profits, from 15 to 12 
per cent. 


Salaries tax, from 10 to 6 per cent. ; 

For salaries under 20,000 francs a year, from 5 to 3 per 
cent. The amount exempted from taxation remains the 
same (10,000 francs). 

Duty on the sale of new wares in a newly acquired business, 
from 5-5 to 2 per cent. 

3. Taxes simplified.—Simplifications are announced in the 
following cases: Registration (estate duty), Customs (origin 
tax, exchange tax, licence tax). 

4. Taxes modified.—The indirect taxes will be modified 
with the object of simplifying the mode of taxation, without 
mcreasing the present rates. A single tax. will be substi- 
tuted for the turnover tax in a number of businesses such 
as liquor, foodstuffs, apothecary, perfumery. 

It would be a difficult task to estimate exactly the conse- 
— to the Budget of the fiscal reform, because its 
ls are not yet fully published. A few estimates without 

any official character forecast that the reform will cost the 
xchequer between 2,500 and 3,000 million francs, that is, 
5 Per cent. of the total Budget. How will the Government 
make up this loss? In the first place, the Minister of 
inance hopes that he will recover something from an 
pansion of the total sums subject to taxation. The 
a rates paralyse the activity of businesses and their 
the ae cause them financial difficulties and compel 
pe public to hoard. If in late years the rates of taxation 

production had not been continually increased, 30,000 

me in gold and paper money would perhaps not 

n hoarded. The Government hopes on the other 
revision - = budgetary receipts will result from the 
of the — € indirect taxes, notably from the modification 


to abolni Over tax. In that revision, the Minister intends 
Sn many exemptions and concessions which have 
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been accorded to certain industries and which are un- 
justifiable. Lastly, the Government points out that the 
fiscal reform will permit it to strike a heavy blow at tax 
evaders with the aid of a better control of securities’ profits 
and of commercial as well as non-commercial profits. In 
this connection, the Bill provides for advantages to be given 
in favour of transferable securities on which tax evasion 
is easier to control than on bearer bonds. Income from 
these latter will continue to pay 17 per cent., while trans- 
ferable securities will only pay 12 per cent. The Bill 
declares that the diffusion of transferable securities, aided 
by the control of the administration by the companies, will 
make possible the immediate identification of the various 
sources of income of any single taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment, with a view to urging the voting of the Bill, laid 
before Parliament a text which set forth the main lines of 
the reform as regards the principles to be followed and the 
rates which are proposed. But Parliament will not yet 
have to vote on the ways and means of enforcing these 
reforms and rates. The interim decrees will be laid before 
the Chamber for ratification before the end of December, 
1934, but they take effect at once. 


REDUCTION OF THE OFFICIAL DISCOUNT RATE 
The Banque de France has reduced its discount rate to 
24 per cent. from May 31st, having previously increased it 
from 2} to 3 per cent. on February 8th. Changes in the 
discount rate of the Banque de France since 1930 are as 
follows : — 


Per cent. 
January 30, 1930 .........ccscccccccccecccccscsecesceccsecs 3 
May 1, 198D......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccececsocsccocsceces 24 
January 2, 1931............ccccccccccccccccccsccccccscscccoes 2 
CP Fi ian ccscccsintacncscccvesacevcndstewecwoctoces 23 
February 8, 1934 .......cccccccccscccccscccccsccccsscsocees 3 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


The Chamber discussed many interpellations on the 
wheat question. France also has an agricultural problem. 
During late years all farm products have been affected by 
a slump in prices of 30 to 50 per cent., which only in very 
small degree has been counterbalanced by the fall in indus- 
trial prices. The question of wheat is the most important, 
because the Frenchman eats great quantities of bread and 
because he is a great producer of wheat (France produces 
nearly as much wheat as Argentina and Australia together, 
that is, about one-tenth of the total world production). 
French wheat has been accorded many protective measures, 
which have always proved inadequate. The principal of 
these are: (1) The prohibition of the importation of foreign 
wheat; (2) the fixation of the wheat price at a minimum of 
115 francs per quintal. These measures have complicated 
rather than ameliorated the situation of the farmer. The 
prohibition against foreign wheat cannot modify French 
over-production. Since the war the protection of wheat has 
led the producers to sow greater areas, and, on the other 
hand, new methods have contributed to greater produc- 
tivity, one hectare producing nearly 17 quintals as against 
12 in the past. Last year France produced nearly 100 
million quintals for a home consumption of some 80 to 90 
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million quintals. Moreover, the consumption of bread has 
fallen from 84 to 72 million quintals, or from 224 to 192 
kilogrammes per capita, because of the low quality of the 
bread and the utilisation of substitutes. The fixing of the 
price of wheat at 115 francs a quintal by the law of July 10, 
1933, has not clarified the position, because the farmer does 
not easily find a purchaser, so that he must secretly under- 
cut the official price, if he needs money, or he must store 
his wheat. It is estimated, for instance, that the whole 
carry-over will reach 25 million quintals this year, against 
5 millions in 1932-33. The existence of these large stocks 
involves disorder of the market and the demoralisation of 
the farmers. Moreover, the indebtedness of these farmers 
is placed at the present time at 7,000 million francs. 


The situation has already provoked the new legislation of 
March 17, 1934, which stipulates notably the fixation of the 
wheat price for the 1933-34 harvest at a minimum of 115 
francs per quintal, plus an increase of 1.50 francs per month 
since September 1, 1933, with the object of inducing millers 
to buy. This fixes the present wheat price at 131.50 francs. 
Moreover, the law stipulates that the millers must extract 
a maximum of 65 kilogrammes of flour from a wheat 
quintal, which should encourage the cultivation of the best 
qualities of wheat. As these measures still seem to be in- 
adequate, the committee of the Chamber for agricultural 
questions, after the last interpellations, will draft a Bill 
which provides for new measures tending towards monopoly 
legislation by giving a certain control over the market to 
the ‘‘ Caisses régionales de crédit agricole.’’ Moreover, the 
Chamber adopted last week a Bill which raises from 100 to 
300 million francs the amount of the advances which will 
be made by these organisations to the producers. It seems, 
however, that these last measures will prove again insuffi- 
cient, and after the last interpellations the general feeling 
is that Parliament hopes for salvation from a bad crop in 
France and in other countries. On the other hand, the low 
price which the farmer in need of money often has to take 
for his wheat, does not affect the high price of bread, which 
is based on the legal price of wheat. In late years the 
difference between the price of one quintal of bread and 
one of wheat has regularly increased as follows :— 


Frs. 
RNID shih b is oo bind cab issue uersvunebebkbounwevieesnss 37-66 
Uhh on sss bile suck bec bLibebenieabeabonbebebene 50-42 
RN iis vols iss bucks cnisGeRebiesbbsebenenesenbinnes 45-80 
SD dncatk sc usbGccacescgcenes ebines miumereia bees 54-02 
SD i cnibei Shs vedsceeh ci decksupeiesusanebenbbcaeee 68-08 


The high price of bread, which is of no advantage to the 
farmer, maintains the high cost of living in France and 
hinders considerably the attempts made by the Government 
to lower the price level. It is to be noted that foreign wheat 
would cost at the present time in France between 50 and 
60 francs a quintal, which is 70 or 80 francs cheaper than 
the French price. If applied to a consumption of about 
80 million quintals, this difference represents a sum of more 
than 6,000 million francs, which the French consumer pays 
every year for the maintenance of its farmers. 


IRON AND STEEL IN 1933 


The annual report of the Comité des Forges de France 
observes that last year has been one of hopes and dis- 
illusionments. A fair recovery made itself felt during the 
first six months, which was followed by a persistent slump 
till the end of the year. The monthly production of pig 
iron increased from 488,000 tons in January to 570,000 
tons in July, before relapsing to 522,000 tons in December. 
Figures for steel output moved in the same way: 504,000 
tons in January, 585,000 tons in June, and 498,000 tons 
in December. For the whole year, the iron production 
reached 6,327,000 tons, which is higher by 14 per cent. 
than that of 1932; that figure, however, represents only 
62 per cent. of that of 1929 and 7o per cent. of that of 
1913. Steel production reached 6,525,000 tons and was 
16 per cent. higher than in 1932; that figure again repre- 
sents only 67 per cent. of the production of 1929 and 93 per 
cent. of that of 1913. It may be noted that activity in the 
steel industry has at present attained 67 per cent. in 
Germany and Great Britain and 67 per cent. even in 
the United States, where the crisis was at its worst. 
The French recovery is thus far from bringing back 
production to its normal level. It should be observed 








that the percentage of exports to total production reacheq 
31 per cent. in France, against 18 per cent. in Ger. 
many, 77 per cent. in Belgium-Luxemburg, 26 per cent, 
in Great Britain, and 2 per cent. in the United States. Fo, 
the year 1933 the home market and exports benefited ip 
almost equal proportions from the recovery (16 and 14 
cent. respectively in comparison with 1932). On the o 
hand, France’s share in the total exports of the large 
ducing countries was 27 per cent. in 1933, against 20 per 
cent. in 1929 and 24 per cent. in 1932. These increased 
exports came as a fortunate compensation to the diminy. 
tion of the national market. The report notes with satis. 
faction the creation of the International Steel Committee, 
which led to a partial recovery of prices. In April, 
1934, pig iron output was 513,000 tons, compared with 
526,000 tons in March, 1934, and 516,000 tons in April, 
1933. Ingot steel output was 504,000 tons, against 528,00 
tons in March, 1934, and 554,000 tons in April, 1933. In 
April, 1934, 88 furnaces were active, compared with 89 in 
March, 1934, and 87 in April, 1933. 
Paris, June 7. 


GERMANY 


TRANSFER CONFERENCE 


Business sentiment late last week underwent a transforma- 
tion. After three months of pronounced dullness and 
depression the Bourse suddenly became active and fim. 
This improvement was in no small way due to the Finance 
Ministry’s schemes for the conversion of the Reich Hil 
ferding Loan, the settlement of the fate of the Reich 
Newly-held Valorised Loan, and the Saar agreement. But 
the main factor was the ‘‘ success ’’ of the Debts Transfer 
Conference. The success, indeed, consisted only in ‘he 
avoidance of a formal breakdown; and in the case of the 
Dutch and Swiss one may speak of a breakdown. But 
after weeks of reported imminent rupture this meagre 
result came as a relief. It is admitted that the merit of the 
plan is a certain bureaucratic ingenuity. But the practical 
advantage for Germany has been gained of not shutting 
the door, while also not ensuring anything worth mention 
ing. As at former conferences, the Reichsbank has taken 
the gracious attitude of mitigating its own rigour, fora 
month ago default was to be absolute and unconditional. 
But the unsettled question of the Dawes and Young Loans 
and the threat of exchange clearings by those countries 
which have passive trade balances with Germany may 
smash even the poor simulacrum by which the Reichsbank 
has prevented formal rupture and checked the home panic 
which it assiduously fostered in order to influence the 
creditors. The twofold offer to the bondholders contains 
some anomalies. It is anomalous that the Reich should 
seek to reassure bondholders by guaranteeing, free ! 
exchange restrictions, the funding bonds. The Reich itsel 
is in default on the amortisation of the Young Loan w 

it guaranteed. A new transfer guarantee necessafily 
implies control of circumstances by the Reich, and is there 
fore inconsistent with the assertions by Ministers and by 
the Reichsbank that the shortage of foreign exchange 5 
a misfortune imposed on Germany from without, inde 
pendent of her policy and beyond remedy by her owl 
measures, It is, however, characteristic of Nazi confusio 
in economic matters that it is simultaneously asserted, 

a reduction by a given amount in the value of import 
automatically produces an equal displacement in the tra 
balance, an equal improvement in the balance of forelgt 
payments, and an equal relief to the Reichsbank’s me 
The whole debt question is here treated with levity. ss 
the ever-popular, superficially true, catchword “ de 
can be paid only with export surpluses ’’ the very perl 
question whether the prior default did not itself contn 

to the disappearance of the export surplus is conven! 
ignored. 


REICH LOAN CONVERSION 


The Reich has published the conditions of conversion of 
the Hilferding Loan of 1929, of which it notified rep4y" 
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ment at July rst. Acceptance of the conversion terms is 
yoluntary, with full repayment as an alternative. This 
Joan, originally of 7 per cent., is now 6 per cent.; and 
about Rm. 180 millions is outstanding. The new loan will 
pear only 4 per cent., which is much below current yields; 
put the low rate expresses the official ‘‘ organic interest 
reduction ’’ policy. The issue price is 95 per cent., and the 





sare | 


) 

= ield therefore over 4 per cent. The redemption conditions 
= make a highér rate possible; the loan is redeemable over 
‘inn. 2 years in equal 10 per cent. instalments of the total, 
tis through redemption if it is quoted at or over par, otherwise 
tee through repurchase; and the saving which may result from 
pri, the latter process goes to the remaining holders in the shape 
with @ of Supplementary interest, the amount of which will there- 
‘pri fore depend upon the current quotation. No limit is placed 
a subscriptions. Under the new Reichsbank open-market 
' In @ Policy the Reich might buy the Reichsbank’s holdings of 
8 in the loan. The loan conditions promise a certain automatic 
stability, because a decline in the Bourse quotation would 

always be countered by an increase in the interest rate. 
In connection with this conversion the question of the 
Newly-held Valorised Reich Loan, a security which long 
urbed the Bourse owing to its speculative character, 
been settled. ‘‘ Newly-held ’’ Loan originated in the 
post-stabilisation valorisation of those paper mark pre-war 
and war bonds which were acquired after July 1, 1920. 
t was valorised at only 2} per cent. of the original gold 
value, and was to bear interest only after reparations were 
settled, whereas ‘‘ Originally-held ’’ was valorised at 12} 
orma: § per cent., and bore from the first cumulative interest, pay- 
s and # able together with the capital when drawn for redemption. 
firm. § “Newly-held’’ is outstanding to Rm. 615 millions 
inance @ nominal. Owing to its uncertain future it had no cal- 
n Hil § culable capital value, and though quoted on the Bourse it 
Reich § did not appear in the schedule of Reich debts. It has 


But § fluctuated on the Bourse between about 2} and 34 per cent.; 
and after the settlement announcement was quoted on the 
Bourse at 22.50. Against a cash payment of Rm. 23.75 
per Rm. 300 nominal of Newly-held Loan, holders can 
. But § acquire Rm. 100 nominal of the new loan, the net valuation 
neagre ~~ on their holdings being therefore Rm. 71.25 per 


of the . 300 nominal, corresponding to a Bourse quotation of 
ractical 33.75 per cent. These two financial transactions are 
hutting J acclaimed in the Press as liberal to investors. Whether 
ention- they are really regarded by the public as satisfactory it is 
; _ impossible to say, owing to the suppression of criticism. 
, for a 
itional. MONEY MARKET 
) a The money market is easy. The usual month-end tension 
un was hardly noticeable; and day loans, which at settlement 
Y oak times have often approached the Reichsbank rate, never 
as :, | rose above 44 per cent. and speedily reacted. This liquidity 
e Pate § in part seasonal. On June 2nd the private discount 
a tate, which has been nearly two years unchanged at 3% 
pe ald Per cent. was reduced to 3? per cent. The demand for 
from these short-term investments had for some weeks exceeded 
. all the supply. The banks, which are fluid, kept their accept- 
svt ances in their own portfolios. Normally such a private 


contlt unt rate reduction might have foreshadowed a cut in 

the official rate; but there is no evident reason to expect 

iis. The Savings Banks returns for April show an increase 

I savings deposits by Rm. 52 millions, to Rm. 11,669 
lions, April was the first month since the 1931 crisis in 

Which the increase in Savings Bank deposits was smaller 
in the same month of the preceding year. 


INDUSTRY 


je wholesale prices index for May 30th was 96.5, a3 
-3 on May 23rd. Nearly all farm products have 
again advanced sharply; industrial goods in all groups are 
_—. There has been a collapse of business on the 
a metal exchange; and the control board for base 
tals has forbidden copper buying by industrial con- 
“17's. There is, however, no sign of a shortage of indus- 
7 Taw materials. The iron and steel market is quieter. 
ioe Th has been a reaction in joists, tubes, wire rods and 
ae € dullness in steel is in part seasonal; and no 
ant has shown a decline in production. The 
a granted by the steel industry on material purchased 
entiate Xport in finished shape, which until now were differ- 
» have been made uniform at the following rates 
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in Rm. per metric ton: Ingots 30, blooms 35.50, billets 
and sheet bars 41, joists 46.50, bars 47, bands 45.50, thick 
sheets 37, medium-thick 38. Machinery exports in April 
fell to the very low figure of 17,300 tons. Good business 
is reported by the Aachen woollen cloth industry. In the 
Saxon cotton industry some concerns are well, others little 
occupied. Official condemnation has been voiced against 
the Nazi zealots’ practice of interfering with the marketing 
offices maintained by producing concerns. The abuse 
sprang from the anti-capitalistic romanticism of the Nazi 
Party; and in particular threatens, according to the com- 
muniqué, the export trade. Railway corporation car- 
loadings in April were 12 per cent. higher than in April, 
1933, and 14.4 per cent. lower than in April, 1930. 
BERLIN, June 5. 


ITALY 





SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S IMPORTANT SPEECH 

THE point in Signor Mussolini’s speech on May 26th which 
aroused most interest in business circles was the announce- 
ment of new foreign exchange regulations. More or less 
similar regulations had already been enforced by internal 
orders of the Fascist Banking Confederation, which bankers 
and brokers must observe. Henceforward, no foreign 
cheques will be obtainable without proving the necessity of 
paying for goods purchased or defraying legitimate travel- 
ling expenses. Banks, industrial and commercial com- 
panies and firms must periodically notify to the Bank of 
Italy the net amount of foreign exchange possessed in Italy 
or in foreign places. Nobody is authorised to buy foreign 
securities or Italian securities issued in foreign places. 
Notes of the Bank of Italy or cheques issued in lire cannot 
be exported or sold in foreign countries: without licence; 
and a maximum sum of 5,000 lire is fixed for travelling 
expenses. A special licence of the Finance Minister is 
required for opening lire accounts in favour of foreign banks 
or firms, discounting lire bills issued by foreign firms against 
their Italian correspondents, or by Italian firms in favour 
of their foreign correspondents. Lire bills issued by Italian 
exporters against foreign firms are discountable only if 
accompanied by invoices of goods sold. Banks, mone 
brokers and commercial firms are bound to exhibit all their 
books or documents at the request of the Bank of Italy. 
In case of contravention of the regulations, the payment of 
a fine up to the amount of the whole value of securities or 
transactions can be ordered by the Finance Minister. 

Signor Mussolini justified the introduction of restrictions 
on the following grounds: (1) The deficit in the commercial 
foreign balance continues at a high level, 965.8 million lire 
in the first four months of 1934, against 552.6 millions in 
the same period of 1933; (2) the gold reserve of the Bank 
of Italy has been reduced since January, 1934, by about 
600 million lire. As the note circulation has decreased 
meanwhile by about the same sum the situation does not 
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appear to have changed appreciably for the worse. Signor 

ussolini appears to be mainly concerned, however, with 
the causes of the gold losses. He attributes one-third of the 
600 millions loss to wilful export of capital, lire notes or lire 
securities, which the Treasury, he observes, is bound to buy 
back in foreign centres. Hence the drastic exchange 
restrictions. 

In your correspondent’s opinion, the present Italian 
balance of payments is not so precarious as capital ex- 

rters presumably imagine. Export of capital is a psycho- 
ogical Pact which feeds on rumours and fears. According 
to authoritative statements by the Prime Minister and the 
Finance Minister, rumours and fears were afloat about new 
taxes or new taxation devices; abolition of bearer securi- 
ties, taxation at the source of dividend coupons, a new levy 
on capital, compulsory investment of joint-stock com- 

ies’ reserves in State securities. Signor Mussolini’s 
speech should put an end to these fears. In the first place, 
the deficit will be halved by economies, conversion of 5 per 
cent. Consols into 3} per cent. redeemable bonds, the 
reduction of public servants’ salaries, and other economies. 
In the second place, no new taxes or taxing devices will be 
imposed. | 
CAPITALISM ON THE DOLE 

In industrial and financial circles there arises from time 
to time a vague feeling that Signor Mussolini may turn 
Socialist. Business opinion is in favour of corporativism, 
but it would be very much more favourable, were there not 
some misgiving about a certain mystic affinity between 
corporativism and Socialism. Utterances by young 
philosophers and old syndicalists cause uneasiness. Signor 
Mussolini, however, has allayed these fears. He is not 
moving, he affirms, towards State capitalism or State 
Socialism. But, he says, nevertheless, that Italian bankers, 
financiers, capitalists, industrialists and agriculturists have 
done all they could to force him and the State towards State 
Socialism. They have done business badly, and when they 
have lost their depositors’ , creditors’ and shareholders’ hard- 
won money they have asked for State aid. At the present 
moment, the State is giving aid, through the I.R.I., 
to three-fourths of the Italian industrial and agricultural 
economy. Signor Mussolini here refers to the big banks 
and big businesses, not to medium or small-sized firms. If 
he chose, he adds, he could turn State capitalist or State 
Socialist. But it would be the fault of the capitalists and 
bankers and financiers, not the fruit of his own will. In- 
stead, he is resolved to put an end to these grants-in-aid. 

Since the celebrated speech of August, 1926, at Pesaro, 
this is the most pointed and timely of Signor Mussolini’s 
economic speeches. 

Turin, June 2. 


SWEDEN 





GENERAL RECOVERY MAINTAINED 
PRACTICALLY all the statistical data point to a favourable 
economic development in Sweden during recent months. 
There has been a continuous increase of employment in 
industry and a decrease of unemployment. Both imports 
and exports have expanded. From the lowest point of 84 
(1925-30 = 100) in April last year the index of production 
of the Industriférbund reached ror in December. The 
indices for the first three months of this year were 103, 104 
and 107; and this rise has occurred entirely in the consump- 
tion and home market industries. The ‘‘ conjectural ’’ 
index number of the Social Board, which is based on a 
figure of 3 as showing average employment, touched its 
lowest point at 2.30 during the first quarter of last year. 
During the succeeding three quarters it rose uninterruptedly 
to 2.69, 2.94 and 3.08. In the first quarter this year 
it reached 3.24. The average for the last boom year 
was 3.42. The improvement is mainly due to a recovery 
in the market for staple goods, though there has also been 
an improvement in engineering. The number of unem- 
ployed applying for assistance to the Unemployment Com- 
mission has nevertheless continued at a very high level. 
The seasonal maximum figure was 171,500 at the beginning 
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of February, compared with 189,200 a year earlier. The 
figure fell gradually to 160,300 at the beginning of April, 
and it has probably declined since. 

The increase in imports occasioned by increased employ. 
ment in industry assumed quite considerable proportions ag 
early as the first months of the year and has continued 
during the subsequent months. Imports in April rose 
2I per cent. in value compared with last year, and the 
January-April figure shows an increase in imports amount. 
ing to 18 per cent. The increase in exports has been stij} 
more striking. In April exports had a value 36 per cent, 
greater than last year and for January-April the core. 
sponding improvement was 30 per cent. With the ex 
tion of February, in which exports relatively declined, th 
normal seasonal excess of imports was kept considera 
below the figure of last year. In April this excess was 
Kr. 17 millions, as compared with Kr. 22 millions last year, 
and for the first four months of the year the passive balance 
of trade fell from Kr. 81 millions to Kr. 66 millions. Details 
are given in the following table : — 


(Million kronor) 
| 1913 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1984 
April :— 

Imports .. 73-2 | 207-0 | 105-5 | 128-0 | 102-9 89-9 | 100-9 
Ex ; 63-6 | 150-0 | 120-3 76-3 65-7 69-0 | 924 
Balance ... | — 9°6 | —57-0 | —30-2 | —51-7 | —37-2 | —20-9 | -169 

Jan.—April :— 
Imports ... | 257-0 | 507-2 | 547-5 | 442-9 | 381-4 | 336-3 | 307-6 
Ruperts + | 200-3 | 433-1 | 441-3 | 291-1 | 261-1 | 256-2 | sar 
nce... | —56°7 | —74-1 |—106-2 |—151-8 |—120-3 | —80-1 | 662 


Staple exports are responsible for this recovery. The 
increase of exports of wood pulp during April was 86 per 
cent., of timber 35 per cent., of iron ore over 200 per cent., 
pig iron 30 per cent., other iron and steel roo per cent., 
and paper g per cent. The mechanical industries also 
showed signs of recovery, though with certain striking 
exceptions. As against an increased export of 35 per cent. 
in ball bearings, 23 per cent. in electrical machinery, and 
7 per cent. in separators, there was a decrease of 16 per 
cent. in motors and 29 per cent. in telephones. On the 
import side the pictyre was much more uneven, and the 
increased requirements of raw materials, fuel and semi- 
manufactures were especially pronounced. At the same 
time, imports of grain remained at the same low level as 
hitherto as a result of agricultural protection. 


DEMAND FOR CREDIT STILL SMALL 


The question has long been asked whether such steady 
improvement would not find expression in an increase 
demand for credit. But every new bank report which is 
published shows that the apparent inconsistency between 
the volume of production and credit requirements remains. 
During the month the effective excess of loans was increase 
by Kr. 36 millions, but the direct new loans only amounted 
to Kr. 4 millions. This was because Kr. 32 millions was 
withdrawn from deposit accounts, evidently as the result 
of reinvestment in consequence of the fall in interest rates. 
Since, however, the portfolio of domestic bills of the com 
mercial banks increased by Kr. 23 millions the possi 
of an incipient increase in credit demand is not exclu 
At the same time, there have been continuous and note 
worthy settlements of financial engagements. What is mos 
striking in this connection is the decline in share loans. 
They fell in April by no less than Kr. 16 millions, and ® 
the last three months they have fallen by Kr. 27 millions, 
to which must be added a reduction of the holdings of thet 
own shares by the commercial banks of Kr. 9 millions. 
The stock markets have felt the effects of these methodical 
sales, which are a consequence of the new banking law. 

During January and February the tone of the Stoo 
Exchange was singularly firm and prices on the whole ros 
until the end of February, when there was a setback. 
seems beyond doubt that sales, especially from the pot 
folios of the commercial banks, played an important role B 
the process. Thanks to the new optimistic tone — 
April the level again rose very decidedly, even though 
sations still continued. But during the greater part of 
prices were distinctly hesitating and unstable, even Ui 
most of the factors in the situation showed @ 
tendency. 


STOCKHOLM, June 4. 
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JAPAN 





INCREASED INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


ACCORDING to Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis 
ofthe profit and loss accounts ot Japeemee joint-stock banks 
id industrial joint-stock undertakings, aggregate net 
profits of 250 banks for the second half of 1933 totalled 
m,862,000 yen, an increase of 3,790,000 yen on the first 
laf of 1933. The total net earnings of 1,000 industrial 
ies amounted to 283,688,000 yen, an increase of 
41,195,000 yen, compared with those earned by the same 
concerns in the preceding half-year. The great majority of 
the categories, particularly textiles, mining, trading com- 
ies, shops and stores showed considerable increases in 
, while the showing made by electricity supply and 
g were rather adverse. No industrial groups 
recorded net losses in the past half-year, even rubber com- 
panies earning the first, though slight, net profits for more 
tan three years. 

The ratio of net profits to capital was 8.86 per cent., and 
that of amounts put to reserve was 1.23 per cent. of capital. 
In the preceding half-year the profit percentage was 
78 per cent., and the reserve percentage was 0.86 per 
cat. Out of the total 87 industrial companies reported 
tficits for the December half-year, aggregate net losses 
amounting to 6.5 million yen, as compared with 111 com- 
panies having the combined loss of 7.9 million yen in the 

we half-year. The following table gives the comparison 








profits in the last three half-years : — 
(000’s omitted) 
Second First Second 
No. of half-year half-year half-year 

Cos. 1933 1934 1934 

Yen Yen Yen 
en 250 72,384 74,072 77,862 
Industrial companies ... 1,000 197,743 242,493 283,688 
BD cmncvesecsnenns 1,250 270,127 316,565 361,550 


The course of foreign trade continues to be generally 
wtisfactory, except in the case of raw silk. The Apmil 
tetums show that, in comparison with April, 1933, imports 
increased by 51.5 million yen, or 32.8 per cent., and 
exports rose by 31.4 million yen, or 23.6 per cent. Though 
the increase in imports is accounted for mainly by raw 
cotton and raw wool, there is a notable advance in crude 
mbber, beans, oilcake, and machinery, while the chief 
declines are in iron and steel and wheat. On the export 
Side, all textile goods, except raw silk, have done exceed- 

well, but two-thirds of the expansion is accounted 

by a number of minor exports which are lumped 
together under one head as ‘“‘ others ’’ in the returns. 


EXPORT GUILDS TO CONTROL SALES 


The Government is making efforts to promote the estab- 
lishment of an export guild for each line of so-called 
sundry goods ’’ under the new Export Guild Act, which 
¥as tevised in the last session of the Diet with a view to 
Ctercising onions over prices and volume of minor exports 
stoppi kl lling i kets. 
Ms rent of discussions held in Osaka last month under 
auspices of the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
Ts agreed that they would set up two export 
» ne for rubber shoes and another for cotton towels. 
pation of export guilds for matches, glassware, 
ulbs and rag rugs are expected to follow shortly, 
the waiting gata ho imitation pearls will be re- 
al basis. 

_ Most of the manufacturing industries recorded a further 
yam in rs activity. The output of cotton yarn and rayon 
doths April set a record for all time, and that of cotton 
Paper Pig iron and steel, ammonium sulphate, cement and 
~s was higher than in the corresponding month of last 
ohleg wee has been some decline, however, in the output 
lh et lines such as copper and bleaching powder. 
the B al culanly of the new quota system adopted in 
colonies and the consequent loss of markets, an 

“Supply of rayon and other manufactures is feared. 


the gold 


gold holdings, plan authorised by the new Act, and its 


which had remained unchanged since the 
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abandonment of the gold standard at the close of 1931, have 
risen in recent weeks by 23.7 million yen to 448.7 million 
yen. 

A profound gloom hangs over the agricultural situation 
with the prospective low price of spring cocoons which will 
begin to arrive on the market in a fortnight’s time. From 
the ruling price of raw silk cocoon prices are worked out at 
three yen per kamme, or just half the average price of a 
year ago. This is hardly enough to cover the cost of cocoon 
raising. Any possible decrease in output is not likely to be 
large enough to counteract the decline in raw silk prices. 
According to the tentative estimate of the Sericultural Asso- 
ciation, silkworm rearing for the season shows a decrease of 
only 6.7 per cent., as compared with last spring. 

Tokyo, May 15. 


AUSTRALIA 





EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN 


CounTRY producing interests have been much disturbed 
by the proposal to limit exports to Great Britain, particulars 
of which have not yet been fully disclosed, though the 
subject has been discussed by Mr Bruce with the Australian 
Cabinet. Unless the proposed scheme results in such an 
improvement in prices as to balance any reduction in the 
quantity exported the effect will be to place a fresh burden 
on the rural districts, which are already feeling the onerous 
effects of Australian protection. From the point of view of 
the protected manufacturers there is no disposition to con- 
sider any such scheme as that proposed by the late Mr 
Joseph Chamberlain (and, it is said, by Lord Beaverbrook) 
for the free admission of British goods. The argument is 
also put forward that restriction of Australian exports would 
render it more difficult to attain the balance of trade re- 
quired to enable interest on British capital to be remitted. 


The relative position of different articles varies materially. 
Wheat has always been shipped to Continental countries 
and other destinations in addition to the United Kingdom; 
and although South Africa, which formerly took a moderate 
quantity each year, and the West Coast of South America, 
which was an occasional customer, have fallen away, there 
has been a considerable demand during the last few years 
from the Far East for both wheat and flour, though this 
demand is now slackening. For butter and frozen meat 
markets Australia depends almost wholly upon Great 
Britain. 

A considerable increase in deposits is shown by the 
quarterly average bank returns to March 31st as the result 
largely of the higher prices obtained for wool. Total bank 
deposits in Australia (exclusive of the Commonwealth 
Bank) are {£291,321,642, against {277,728,618 the year 
previously, or an increase of {£13,593,024, of which 
£12,331,984 is in current accounts and only {1,261,040 is 
in fixed deposits. Advances are {235,181,378, or an in- 
crease of {2,775,949; and Government and municipal 
securities stand at £51,959,002, or a decrease of £759,962. 
The amount of Treasury bills included in the latter item 
has declined owing to part of the total being replaced by 
moderately long-term securities. 


MELBOURNE, May 2. 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE 


By Frank Walser 


This book, first published in America, is a complete 
guide to the practice of conference procedure. It is of 
great interest to business men, politicians, trade associa- 
tion officials, etc., and supplies the principles and methods 
of increasing the practical value and usefulness of con- 
ference activities. It is unique in relating conference 
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procedures to problems of individual adjust- 


ment and personal conflicts. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


THE TRUSTEE FUNCTIONS OF THE B.LS. 


WHEN the Young Plan was extended to embrace the founda- 
tion of the Bank for International Settlements, one of the 
primary objects of the authors of the Plan was to set up 
an impartial institution for the purpose of collecting repara- 
tions annuities from Germany and distributing them among 
the beneficiaries. It naturally followed that the manage- 
ment of the Dawes Loan was transferred to the B.L.S., 
which also undertook the management of the Young Loan 
and the Austrian International Loan of 1930. These duties 
were for a year at least of a purely routine character, and 
while they were a primary cause of the foundation of the 
B.L.S., its officers nghtly came to regard them as the easiest 
and least interesting part of their functions, and to display 
far greater interest in the less tangible but more important 
part played by the Bank as an agency for international 
financial co-operation and reconstruction. By the middle of 
1931 the officers of the B.I.S. had in all innocence come to 
assume that the trustee and agency functions of the Bank 
called for no special anxiety or skill in their conduct. 

The crisis of 1931 and subsequent years was to subject 
them to a rude awakening. An early difficulty arose in the 
proper interpretation of the ‘‘ gold clause.’’ The American 
tranche of the Dawes Loan provided that principal and 
interest were payable in gold coin of the United States of 
America of the standard of weight and fineness existing on 
October 15, 1924, while a similar form of words appeared 
in every tranche of the Young Loan. For a time the 
German Government scrupulously observed these terms and 
continued to meet the service of the British and Swedish 
Young Loan tranches on a gold value basis even after those 
two countries had departed from the gold standard. In 
early 1933, however, the United States abandoned the gold 
standard, and shortly afterwards new legislation was passed 
abrogating the gold clause in all American contracts and 
declaring that all debts would be discharged at their nominal 
value in current legal tender. Shortly before, the British 
Court of Appeal, in the case of Feist v. the Société Inter- 
communal Belge d’Electricité, had declared that the gold 
clause as drafted in this case was inoperative, and that pay- 
ment in sterling at the nominal value of the debt was full 
discharge. The German Government proceeded to apply 
these American and British precedents to the Dawes and 
Young Loans, and, in consequence, assumed and exercised 
the right to abrogate the gold clause. 

The B.I.S., as trustee of both loans, was faced with two 
problems. The first was its proper attitude towards the 
German Government. Here it announced that the German 
proposal did not appear to correspond to the strict terms 
of the loans, and it reserved the rights of the bondholders. 
In the absence of any power of obtaining and enforcing a 
legal decision, it could not very well have done more. The 
second problem arose in the case of the various tranches 
of the Young Loan. The B.I.S. received only enough funds 
to pay the coupons on all the bonds, including the American, 
British and Swedish issues, at their nominal, as distin- 
guished from their full gold value. Two courses were open 
to the B.I.S. It could pool the funds and distribute them 
pro rata among every bondholder, regardless of nationality. 
In this case the holder of a French franc coupon, for 
example, would receive less than the nominal amount of 
the coupon, while the holder of a sterling coupon would 
receive more than the nominal value, but less than the gold 
value of his coupon. Alternatively, it could pay every 
coupon at its nominal value, basing its decision upon the 
terms that each holder should receive in payment “‘ not 
less than the nominal amount of the principal and interest 
specified ’’ on each coupon. After taking legal advice, it 

was decided to adopt the second alternative, which certainly 
appears to be the more equitable of the two. Certain paying 
agents, however, have demurred from this decision, and 
have indicated that competent judicial ruling might be 
sought. 

The next group of problems arose with the first attempt 
of Germany to enforce a transfer moratorium in June, 





1933. Mr McGarrah and Mr Leon Fraser represented th 
B.I.S. at the Conference held in London in June, 1933, an 
it was quickly agreed that the Dawes Loan should be ¢. 
cluded from the moratorium. The position of the Youn, 
Loan was left more open, and initially the German 
sentatives only agreed to exempt the interest payments 
the moratorium. The trustees insisted on the sinking fun 
payments being exempt aswell, but the Reichsbank decide 
that amounts due in respect of the sinking fund should k 
paid in blocked marks into a special account at the Reichs 
bank, the only distinguishing feature being that amount 
due on other German external loans were paid into th 
Konversionskasse. The B.I.S. refused to accept these pay. 
ments as satisfaction of the debt, and instead r 
them as special collateral security against the ultimate dis 
charge of the debt in foreign currencies. The Germa 
Finance Minister gave an undertaking that Young Loa 
sinking fund transfers should have priority over othe 
foreign loan payments, but the B.I.S. did not regard this 
assurance as giving adequate satisfaction, and reserved th 
rights of the bondholders. 

The report of the B.I.S. stops short of the more recent 
negotiations which took place in Berlin during April an 
May, 1934, but it cannot be denied that the position of th 
Young Loan, and also of the Dawes Loan, has become mor 
equivocal than it was before. It is, however, pertinent t 
point out that since their original issue a part of both loas 
has been redeemed by the normal operation of their sinkig 
funds. Moreover, if the abrogation of the gold clause k 
admitted, the nominal reichsmark value of both loans hs 
been reduced appreciably by the fall in the reichsmat 
value of the dollar, pound and Swedish crown. Thus th 
Dawes Loan originally totalled Rm. 967 millions. Redemp 
tion through the sinking fund has reduced it by Rm. 31 
millions, and the depreciation of the three currenas 
specified above has reduced it by a further Rm. 249 million. 
The total reduction is Rm. 567 millions, or 58.6 per cett 
of the original amount. Similarly, the nominal value ¢ 
the Young Loan has been reduced from 351 to 258.6 milla 
gold dollars, valuing the dollar at its former gold contentd 
23.22 fine grains. 

The Austrian Intemational Loan was originally valued# 
439 million gold schillings. Redemption up to March 31 
1934, had reduced it to 402.9 million gold schillings, andi 
effect is not given to the gold clause contained in 
American tranche, the depreciation of the dollar, 
and Swedish crown reduces it to 286.6 million gold schik 
ings. On the other hand, the Austrian schilling has 
been lately devalued, so that under present circumstané 
the nominal value of the loan becomes about 367 
current legal tender schillings. On July 1, 1932 w 
monthly transfers to the Trustee were suspended by & 
Austrian Government, and the money due was paid is 
a blocked schilling account at the Austrian National 
This suspension of monthly transfers continued 
August, 1933, but the Austrian Government m ; 
furnish immediately before the due dates the forep 
currencies needed for the payment of the coupons due @ 
January 1 and July x, 1933. In August, 1933, ee 
Austrian Government Guaranteed Loan was issued, 
yielded the foreign currency equivalent of about 250 
schillings. This relieved the situation, so that a! of 
could be cleared up and the regular monthly service 
loan resumed. The only question left outstanding was” 
of the gold clause in the American tranche. The tt 
Government has decided ‘only to pay the equivalent 
coupons in legal tender dollars, but the B.I.S. has fc j 
dissented from this decision and has reserved the ! 
the bondholders. The position taken by the Aus olde 
ernment was also challenged by an Austrian bon Anstiss 
the Vienna courts. The first court decided that the ya 
Government was entitled to take advantage of 1. hate 
American legislation, but the judgment is believed 
gone to appeal. 
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The remaining trustee and agency functions of the B.I.S. 
relate to the collection of reparations annuities. Since the 
Lausanne Conference of 1932 these have been in abeyance, 
and so the report of the B.I.S. dismisses them very laconi- 
ally. Yet in its work of administering the Austrian and the 
two German loans the B.I.S. has lately had a far more 
arduous task to discharge than it had anticipated, and on 
the whole it has done it as well as it could. Its real diffi- 
1 the culty lay in the fact that there was no international judiciary 
an fq or body of law to which it could appeal. Neither of the 
a debtor States with whose loans it was concerned had sur- 
rendered their sovereign rights, and so, even if the B.I.S. 
oun had been able to obtain a judgment, it could not have en- 
forced it. Like other trustees for foreign creditors, the 
fund B.S. has had to recognise that all it could do was to assert 
cided its rights. In the long run part of the risk of international 
ild be lending lies in the fact that the borrowing country has full 
eichs. ers to default or modify the terms of repayment if it so 
ounts | desires, So that the only remedy is the withholding of new 
loans. 
a The experience of the B.I.S. illustrates the necessity of 
sardel(§ defining the present status of the gold clause. Since 
te ds @ the German Government prayed in aid a decision of 
erman@ the British Court of Appeal, that decision has been reversed 
- Loan by the House of Lords, so that according to British law the 
- other gold clause is enforceable. In the United States, however, 
rd this the gold clause has been definitely repealed, but the B.I.S. 
yed tim apparently finds some difficulty in extending its abrogation 
tocover the American tranches of international loans. The 
recent whole position is badly in need of definition. The suppres- 
ril anim sion of the gold clause would have the virtue of simplicity, 
1 of tei and in present circumstances would reduce the burden of 
ne mon—™ international indebtedness, But if, in a world of fluctuating 
nent i currencies, there is to be any revival in international lend- 
th loam ing it will be necessary to have some standard of value 
sinkin™ independent of the will of debtor Governments, and in 
ause bi the absence of any other the gold clause is the best safe- 
ans ha guard available. In view of these facts, it would be a pity 
+hsmatt § ifthe case for the gold clause were to go by default. 
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The Money Market.—For reasons discussed in a 
subsequent note, June 1st passed off easily enough, and 
money has since been abundant, with the single exception 

Monday, when there were no Treasury bill maturities. 
The ruling rate for outside money has been } per cent. On 
June Ist, after some discussion, the clearing banks lowered 

ef minimum rate for hot Treasury bills to % per cent., 
with the result that they now quote }# per cent. for June 

rasunes, and ~ per cent. for later maturities. The dis- 
count market remains idle. The banks have bought a few 
fay and August bills at % per cent., while outside buyers 
ve been ready to pay 4% per cent. for hot Treasuries, but 
have held back when quoted }# per cent. There is very 
increase in the number of bills coming to London for 
acceptance, and money is described as easier than it has 
been for some time. 





















































































































































May 17,| May 24,| May 31,/ June 7,| Previous Rate 
1934 1934 1934 1934 j|and Date Changed 
i i i 
g 9 9 9g 9 
Dank Rate ee a. P|? |f|F 43 (juneso, 32) 
Deposit Rate . ; t 4 |1 (May 12, °32) 
Discount {Call ...... } 1 (May 12, ’32) 
p,clomses Notice... | 3 ; i 1}(May 12, '32) 
loan rate — 
Clearing banks... 1 1 1 1 
maneBlenders | ag ee | t | 8 
Treasary bill)" # | # | # | 3 
ma ate @ months’ 
Mui eee i-# | 7-4 | 8-4 | 7-8 
bills) 1-2 | 1-2 | 1-2 | 1-2 





teritstanding the past week’s huge turnover of funds, 
return shows practically no change. The note 
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circulation has risen by {0.8 million, and the reserve is 
reduced by the same amount. There is a small increase of 
£2.3 millions in public deposits, while bankers’ deposits 
are reduced by {1.4 millions. There are insignificant in- 
creases in the securities held by the Bank. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Early in the week sterling 
continued to depreciate, and on June 5th was quoted 
as low as $5.02} and Frs. 76}. Since then there has been 
a recovery to $5.07 and Frs. 7644. The British Control has 
been operating at intervals during the whole of the week, 
while latterly Paris has turned a seller of dollars. Gold 
purchases have also been made in the London market on 
American account, and these have helped to check the fall 
in sterling. The London price of gold has remained above 
the New York parity, so that American gold purchases have 
been unprofitable. For that reason it has been suggested in 
London that the Federal Reserve System has been buying 
gold, presumably for the American Tnean, Early in the 
week a small amount of gold was shipped from Paris to New 
York, but this was a straightforward transaction, as for 
two days the Paris-New York cross rate stood outside the 
gold export point. Notwithstanding the strength of the 
dollar, forward dollars are still at a slight discount against 
the pound. Theoretically they should stand at a premium, 
because money rates are higher in London than in New 
York. The persistence of the discount must indicate that 
American balances in London are now quite small, as other- 
wise the covering forward of such balances would have 
driven three months’ dollars to a premium. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money rates are 
again unchanged, with the official call rate at } per cent. 
and bankers’ acceptances at }-7; per cent. for go-day bills 
and 4-3 per cent. for six months’ bills. During the week 
ended May 30th brokers’ loans rose from $905 to $915 
millions. Gold imports for the week ended May 2oth 
amounted to only $6.5 millions, of which $4.5 millions 
came from England. According to a semi-official announce- 
ment Messrs J. P. Morgan and Company are to give up 
their issuing business on June 16th and are to confine 
themselves to commercial banking. This choice has been 
forced upon them by the 1933 Banking Act, and their 
decision is based upon such factors as the Johnson Act, 
which will interfere with the flotation of foreign loans, the 
new Securities Act and the new Stock Exchange Control 
Act. Until a few days ago the dollar continued to gain 
strength. Between May 2oth and June 5th the London 
rate fell from $5.08 to $5.06 and the Paris rate from 6.59} 
to 6.59} cents. Earlier this week the franc was quoted as 
low as 6.58} cents, and it was reported that gold was 
being shipped from Paris. On June 6th, however, sterling 
rallied to $5.06% and the franc improved to 6.61} cents, 
this latter rate being well within the gold point. 


* * * 


The Floating Debt.—While changes in the floating 
debt which occurred last April suggested that a fair 
amount of the new Funding Loan had been taken up 
by Public Departments, last week’s changes which em- 
braced the War Loan dividend payment and the latest 
call of 30 per cent. upon the Funding Loan were very 
inconclusive. The War Loan dividend had absorbed 
£26.9 millions by June 2nd, while the Funding Loan 
call had brought in {29.5 millions. These amounts 
approximately balanced, with the result that the Floating 
Debt was unchanged. The Treasury bill issue contracted by 
£3.7 millions, but the total of outstanding tender bills rose 
by £5.0 millions, while the total of bills issued ‘* through 
the tap ’’’ was reduced by {8.7 millions. Advances from 
Public Departments rose by {3.6 millions, so that the 
portion of the floating debt due to “‘ inside ’’ lenders was 
reduced by {4.9 millions. The small size of this figure 


suggests that Public Departments did not have to find a 
large proportion of the Funding Loan call, but before 
reaching such a conclusion there are several imponderables 
For one thing, the Exchange 


to be taken into account. 
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Equalisation Account has been selling francs and therefore 
acquiring Treasury bills. There has been no sign of any 
open-market purchases of Treasury bills, and the infer- 
ence is that the Account has been increasing its purchases 
through the tap. This implies that the reduction in bills 
held by other Public Departments, and therefore their 
payments on the Funding Loan, may have been greater 
than the published returns suggest; but even this view 
must be accepted with the greatest reserve. All that can 
be said with assurance is that the timing of the latest Fund- 
ing Loan call to coincide with the War Loan dividend 
payment resulted in both operations involving a minimum 
-of disturbance to the money market. 

a 

¢ * * * 


The Reichsmark.—The Reichsbank’s return for 
May 31st showed that its holding of gold and devisen had 
fallen to Km. 135.8 millions and that its reserve ratio had 
touched the record low figure of 3.1 per cent. These results 
naturally reacted upon the exchange market, and the 
official sterling rate has since weakened from Rm. 12.97 to 
Rm. 13.42, while registered marks have moved from 36 
to 37 per cent. discount. Too much importance need not 
be attached to the weakening of the official rate, for sterling 
has lately improved against the gold currencies, and the 
Paris-Berlin cross-rate has in fact remained steady at 
Rm. 16.52. Also the rate improved to Rm. 13.30 on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Still, there exists some nervousness lest the 
German Government may be forced to devalue the mark, 
and this is already beginning to affect exchange operations. 
There is little doubt that the official rate of Rm. 13.30 re- 
presents a definite over-valuation of the mark, but it is not 
at all easy to say what its purchasing power parity against 
sterling is, as conditions are complicated by exchange 
and import restrictions which to some extent segregate 
German prices from those of other countries. On the basis 
of current wholesale price indices a purchasing power parity 
of about Rm. 16 to the pound may not be far wrong, but 
this figure is veryapproximate. Thecurrent registered mark 
rate is equivalent to Rm. 21 to the pound, while if the mark 
is devalued, it is not impossible that it will link on to ster- 
ling at the old parity of Rm. 20.43. Both these last rates 
imply some under-valuation of the mark, and so offer strong 
temptations to the German Government, but against these 
must be set the possible political and social reaction of a 
voluntary devaluation of the mark. Again, devaluation 
will add to the reichsmark cost of the service of Germany’s 
external debts, but may actually ease the transfer problem 
in the long run by improving her balance of trade. All 
these points will have to be considered by the German 
Government, and it is conceivable that its hand will be 
forced by the complete disappearance of the Reichsbank’s 
reserves before it makes a definite decision. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


The Phoenix Assurance.—The premium income, ex- 
clusive of life premiums, was {6,569,000 in 1933, compared 
with {6,992,000 in 1932. The Fire department in 1932 
showed a loss, the first for upwards of a quarter of a 
century, but last year saw a gratifying recovery, and satis- 
factory profits were again obtained. 














1932 1933 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums — Premiums 
RED axecncovcccesocnscncses — 18,250 —0-6 100,299 3-8 
Personal accident, em- 
ployers’ liability and 
general..............00. 82,140 2-4 47,455 1-4 
Marine ..............00+5 30,000 50,000 
TEE <itieveeewenwenceccoves 40,000 65,000 
133,890 262,754 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss ...... 123,972 164,379 
Total net trading 
SUIPLUS.............0005 9,918 98,375 
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New life business increased from £3,436,000 to £3,478, 090, 
The expense ratio was 14.7 per cent. against 14.5 py 
cent., and the net rate of interest fell by only 11d, 
cent. to {4 10s. 1d. per cent. The book value of the asses 
of the Phoenix and its subsidiaries amounts to £34,147,00, 
which amount, it is stated, is less than their value after 
taking into account Investment and Contingency Reser» 
funds of £2,204,000. Stock Exchange securities are a 
ently taken in the aggregate at considerably less than 
market values on December 31 last. Theré is a Genen 
Reserve Fund of {2,500,000. The rate of exchan 

$5 to the £ has been taken in valuing the liabilities ay 
assets in the United States and Canadian currency; fy 
other countries the current rates of exchange were used, 
Available net interest earnings were £400,000, compare 
with {419,000 in 1932, but the difference was more tha 
offset by the increased trading surplus last year. From 197 
to 1932 inclusive the rate of dividend was 70 per cent, 
but in 1932 the dividend called for a considerable draft og 
profit and loss. The directors feel that the reduction in the 
interest income should be reflected: in the dividend, an 
consequently the rate for 1933 has been reduced to 60 pe 
cent. The cost of the dividend is £475,000, and is fully 
covered by the combined trading surplus and intereg 
earnings. 


* * * 


The Royal Insurance.—The fire and accident premium 
income in 1933 fell from {10,801,000 to £10,538,000; ia 
both branches the underwriting profit showed a great im 
provement on the previous year, and it is very probable that 
improved underwriting conditions in U.S.A. contributed 
largely to this recovery. In the Marine branch the premium 
decreased further from {918,000 to £809,000, and first 
year’s claims were 28.2 per cent. against 27.8 per cent 
Second year’s claims at 30.4 per cent. of the 1932 premium 
income compared favourably with the corresponding figur 














of the previous year, namely, 37.3 per cent. Detailed 
results for the last two years are given below: — 
1932 1933 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit. Premiums Profit Premium 
£ £ 
BIE enecovennnnensnnenenens 281,385 4-9 501,023 9-1 
Personal accident, em- 
ployers’ liability and 
general..............00. 33,682 0-7 107,124 2:1 
PEED. cxsncocenccczssees 105,394 72,556 
BED cneoresevseveccccoseces 40,000 40,000 
460,461 720,703 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss ...... 180,459 459,905 
Total net trading 
SUIPIUS...........+0000. 280,002 260,798 


New life assurances were £3,794,000, against £3,733, 
and the expense ratio was 12.4 per cent., comp: 

12.8 per cent. The net rate of interest fell from £4 IS. ud 
per cent. to £3 17s. 11d. per cent. The last quing 
valuation took place as at December 31, 1929, when th 
rate of bonus declared was 42s. per cent. Since tha 
interim bonuses have been at 45s. per cent., and it § d 
interest to note that this rate has again been fixed for claits 
and surrenders in 1934. Total assets of the Royal and 
subsidiaries increased by £1,354,000 to £53,397,000, 
amount, it is stated, is less than their aggregate 

No information is given in regard to the rates of 

used in valuing the liabilities and assets in foreign cum® 
cies. British Government securities were large by 
{£1,333,000, Indian and Colonial Government securities 
£805,000, and Foreign Government securities by £1,419/00 
while British Municipal securities also inc , 
£458,000. On the other hand, mortgages and dcbesins 
preference and ordinary stocks were each smaller. yal 
1932. The dividend, which for the fourth agent’ ies 
is at the rate of 65 per cent., costs £1,402,000, ant iabk 
than the combined underwriting profits and @ 
interest earnings. The latter amount to £1,197,0% 
pared with {1,260,000 in the previous year. 
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00, 
pe 
pet 
Sets 
000, 
after 
serve 
— No fiscal change ever had a more flattering reception than 
- Mr Neville Chamberlain’s ‘‘penny off the pint’’ last year. 
ffm All things have subsequently conspired to further the 
used, neovery which the Chancellor initiated. Since April, 1933, 
pared fm total British industrial activity has increased by 15 per 
tha ( ont. and the total numbers employed by 685,000. Rainfall 
1927 (has been deficient and temperatures high. The bulk 
cent, | barelage of British beer production has increased from 
aft on I 17,844,000 barrels in the financial year ended March 31, 
in the 1933, to an estimated 20,156,000 barrels in 1933-34. 
and fg Although the profits shown in the latest brewery company. 
4 per jm reports are still weighted by the ‘‘ bad ’’ early months of 
fully HB 1933, the total earnings (after debenture interest) of 31 
aterest (@ concerns whose figures have appeared in our weekly profit- 


and-loss summaries, since the beginning of this year, were 
{3,964,962 for their latest period, against £3,288,754 for 
the previous year—an increase of 21 per cent. For brewe 
investors the Chancellor’s clemency was particularly well- 
timed, for it coincided with the early stages of a strong 
Stock Exchange buying movement of all industrial equities 
with a ‘“‘ recovery ’’ appeal. On Tuesday last, June 5th, 
the 16 brewery shares in the Actuaries’ Index (Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, = 100) stood at 110.2, against 68.4 at the 
beginning of April, 1933. Brewery shareholders have thus 
ben fortunate enough to see an appreciation of 61 per 
cnt. in the market value of their capital in the last fourteen 
months. They are, in fact, very much better off than they 
were before Lord (then Mr) Snowden imposed the record 
ted intease of 31s. on the standard barrel in September, 1931, 
for the Actuaries’ Index at that date stood at 69.2. 


Investors who are prepared to appraise brewery shares 
centag fy Putly on their financial merits will naturally ask whether 
of brewery shares are not ‘‘ looking high ’’ after so consider- 
remium WM able a rise. After due allowance for the effect of low 

' gmeral interest rates on all security prices, it would seem 
. that a brewery share price index 10} per cent. higher than 
at the top of the boom in 1928 discounts a substantial 

8-1 further increase in the well-being of the industry, seeing 
that the production figures are still a considerable way 

the 1930-31 level. The figures for ‘‘ significant ’’ 

Years are given below : — 


Beer BULK BARRELAGE (GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 


Giissteecd 








IRELAND) 
Y Total 
ears to March 31 | (Barrels) Remarks 
OE ties 23,949,000 << 
733,000 I centctnconie 25,425,000 | “ Baldwin” reduction in duty. 
ared wit alate 24,984,000 
4 1s, 16 1931 23,781,000 | Industrial depression deepens. 
4 . +e 20,675,000 | “‘ Snowden ” increase in duty. 
ng 1933... — 
ensaeni 17,844,000 
ET Scsinteienins 20,156,000* | “Chamberlain” increase in 


strength and reduction in duty. 
CO 
* Estimated. 


_ The extent to which “ recovery ’’ (and low general 
fates) are reflected in current share valuations 

Hay be inferred from the fact that the earnings yield of the 
every es in the Actuaries’ Index was only 5.03 per 
= at the end of the first quarter of 1934, against 8.32 per 
that at the top of the boom in 1928. It may be admitted 
sat the production figures have shown gratifying elasticity 
os year’s reduction of duty. Whether the recovery, 
*, is sufficient, in itself, to justify the present Stock 
Wns valuation of brewery shares may be questioned. 
uction figures for the fiscal year 1934-35 show the 

vil bee entage increase as those of 1933-34, their total 
in the neighbourhood of 22,800,000 bulk barrels, i.e. 

Thig xo’ bulk barrels less than in the year 1930-3. 
te, however, is probably over-generous. In the 
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first place, the increase in the past year was due to a con- 
juncture of exceptionally favourable circumstances, over 
and above the reduction of duty. Investors cannot 
prudently postulate the indefinite continuance of dry and 
thirsty summers. The impetus of lower duty and increased 
strength, again, is now a diminishing factor, and increasing 
importance will attach, in future months, to the stimulus 
by way of higher national employment and purchasing 
power. The recent tendency of the Economist’s industrial 
activity index to flatten out suggests that, while trade re- 
covery may continue to make headway, it may not 
maintain the pace of the last twelve months. 

On the other hand, British brewery profits, on the basis 
of recently published reports, admittedly do not fully reflect 
available earnings on the basis of current brewery produc- 
tion. Further, experience has already afforded presumptive 
evidence that brewery directors, who, on the whole, un- 
hesitatingly ‘‘ passed on ’’ to ordinary shareholders the 
economic effects of the Snowdenian increase of duty, are not 
insensible to their obligation to compensate them in better 
times. The existence of this ‘‘ moral reserve ’’ may have a 
beneficial effect on brewery dividends declared in 1934. 
The extent to which both these factors are already apparent 
may be estimated from the following profit and dividend 
figures of a number of leading companies : — 


PROFITS AND WoRKING CAPITAL 





Net 
Liquid 
Company (and Date) a a ——— | Assets 
at Year 
Earned | Paid 
% 9 
iil {i 266,611 121,351 14°3 % 145,000 
Allsopp® (Sept. 30).....+...+++ 8-6 8 | 127;000 
933 | 286,169] 641228] 6-9 8 | 113,000 
1931 | 1,732,565 | 454,059 | 20-3¢ | 17¢ | 2,388,000 
Bass (Sept. 30) ........c0.0000- 1932 | 1'550,203 | 377.293 16-31 14+ | 2,414,000 
1933 | 1,583,143 | 403,153 | 18- 15¢ | 1,812,000 
1931 | 2,559,391 39-4 | 35 | 6,226 
Guinness (June 30)...........+. 1932 | 1,784,046 | 1,516,073 | 27-0 | 29 | 6,241,000 
1933 | 1'633,606 | 1'378,903 | 24-5 6,242,000 
1931 | 484,889 | 237,613 | 35-8 | 223 | 401,000 
Ind Coope* (Sept. 30) ...... 1932 | 417,973 | 179,697) 27-4 | 19 | 387 
1933 | 431,072 | 185,112 | 28-2 | 20 | 396,000 
1931 | 654,778 | 626,904] 18-6 | 15¢| 565,000 
Mitchells & Butlers (June 30)4 1932 | 540,736 | 513,459| 14-9 ug 440, 
1933 | 454,580 | 424,334] 11-9 | 11 511,000 
1931 | 2,816,541 | 995,741 | 34-8 | 19 | 1,008,000 
Watney, Combef (June 30)...4 1932 | 2,518,684 | 716,313 | 25-0 | 15 | 1,009,000 
1933 | 2224823 | 613,712 | 22-4 | 10 | 1,110,000 
1931 | 351,257] 259,076]... 14 | 961,000 
Whitbread (Dec. 31) ......... 1932 | 325,910 | 232870| °.. 14 | 1,000,000 
1933 236,397} ... 14 | 15140,000 


rr 
* Ind Coope and Allsopp to be amalgamated. For terms, see the Economist of 
May 5, 1934. Tax free 


$~ Of which 5 per cent. was free of tax, in 1931 and 1932, and 4 per cent. was free of 
tax, in 1933. § “ Ordinary” relates to deferred ordinary throughout. 


Companies like Allsopp, Bass and Ind Coope, whose 
accounts are made up to September 30th, maintained or 
increased their ordinary dividends last year, although 
results included only six months of the lower duty, and the 
recovery in earnings was anything but spectacular. In the 
case of Allsopp, indeed, profits showed a further falling off, 
but in view of the extent to which this group has de- 
centralised its finances among its subsidiaries it is impossible 
to say how far the parent company’s returns afford an 
index of aggregate earning power. Companies like Watney, 
Combe and Mitchells and Butlers, whose reports are made 
up to June 30th, should show an appreciable increase in 
profits this year, for the 1934 figures will include twelve 
‘‘ good ’’ months, while the 1933 figures included ten 
‘“ bad ’’ months. Guinness stands in a class by itself, for 
the Liffey waters, by an unforeseeable political contingency, 
are on the wrong side of the Thomas-De Valeran barrier. 
All the companies continue well provided with liquid assets. 
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The prices and yields of the equity shares of the same 
companies are shown below :— 


ORDINARY SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Yield (%)f 








s. d. s. d. 

apr ic -| 3.1 S| wien) 342] 128 | oft 4 12H 8 

Guinness (i) | 1h | ie 1 1S | Mela | See | eulena| 418 0 | 618 0 

aeons «ay 4(e)| 7 s(a)| 53/- | 35/~| 74/-|3 4 9/3 4 0 

Wiet (ei) ee? 6 5 56/3 | 30/- | 6i/-|312 0|7 6 9 
Whitbread ..... | 5 > 5. os = — a ni : 

ote en eight Allsopp shares are to be exchanged for five Ind Coope 


t Taking account of latest interim dividend, where changed. 


The rise in values from the lowest post-Snowdenian point 
has been considerable in every case, and dividend yields 
will remain moderate even if earnings continue to show an 
increase. It will be seen that the ordinary shares of all 
the companies are standing, to-day, above the highest 
point touched in 1931, before the increase in the duty. _ 

Brewery share values thus appear adequately to dis- 
count the industry’s short-run recovery factors, whose force 
is continuous, but diminishing. On the longer view, brew- 
ing is an industry with a falling secular trend of consump- 
tion, which has had to meet considerable competition 
recently from rival ‘‘ satisfactions ’’—the radio, ‘‘ the 
pictures,’’ and, particularly among the younger members of 
the population, the cult of the open air and the cult of “* fit- 
ness.’ The average age of beer consumers has increased. 
The trend of parliamentary opinion is against longer hours, 
and taxation, despite Mr Chamberlain’s reduction, is suffi- 
ciently onerous to make and keep beer a high-priced pro- 
duct. Even more important, there appears to be no possi- 
bility whatever of a return to the pre-war strengths. Unlike 
the distilling trade, brewing has no prospect of turning its 
product into a raw material for manufacturing industry. It 
maintains part of its traditional association with the landed 
interest of the country, and recent fiscal history affords 
objective evidence that ‘‘ the trade ’’ has neither abated the 
efficiency of its internal organisation nor relinquished its 
parliamentary effectiveness. The day, however, is gone 
when opposition to an increase of duty could bring about 
the fall of a Government, as in 1885. Disinterested critics, 
who stand outside historic controversies, have been im- 
pressed by the fact that Lord Snowden’s increased duty 
in 193I was supported by Conservative Cabinet Ministers 
and Conservative votes, while a Conservative Chancellor, in 
a predominantly Conservative House of Commons, was sub- 
sequently able to resist efforts to secure a reduction of duty 
for as long as eighteen months, solely on revenue 
considerations. 

On the other hand, the industry has an undoubted equity 
on the side of manufacturing efficiency and continued 
‘* rationalisation.’’ That its technical standards to-day will 
bear comparison with those of any British trade, is admitted 
by its best-informed critics. The extent to which co-ordina- 
tion of producing units has progressed since the war is 
striking. Since 1920 the total brewers’ licences have fallen 
from 2,889 to 1,239, and it is estimated by Mr George B. 
Wilson, Consulting Secretary of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, that at least 70 per cent. of the output is brewed in 
about 60 breweries. The post-war finance of the leading 
companies has been conservative. Large amounts of annual 
profits have been regularly devoted to capital purposes— 
particularly to the improvement of licensed properties. 
Investors who buy brewery shares on the long view, there- 
fore, tacitly assume the continuance of economies of manu- 
facture by amalgamation of competing units—of which this 
year’s merger between Ind Coope and Allsopp affords a 
particularly good example—and, probably, the eventual 
consolidation of the trade as a permanent and not unpro- 
gressive branch of the general catering industry. The latter 
process might involve a narrowing of its scope, but would 
greatly reduce its ‘‘ political risk.’’ 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 





Money for Small Business.—The formation, undy 
the zgis of the United Dominions Trust, of a com 
pany known as Credit for Industry, Limited, to 
the gap in London’s financial machinery indicated byt 
Macmillan Committee by lending money on medium tem 
to small companies, was discussed in a leading article q@ 
page 6 of the Economist’s ‘‘ Banking Supplement ’’ issued 
on May 12th last. It is now announced that the Charter. 
house Investment Trust has formed a subsidiary, th 
Charterhouse Industrial Development Company, Limited, 
to finance industrial businesses whose capital falls below the 
limit with which existing issue houses can deal by way of 
public issue or placing. The company has an authorise 
capital of £500,000, of which £200,000 will be issued and 
subscribed by the parent concern. The company will not, 
except in special cases, provide capital of less than £5,000, 
or entertain applications from businesses which are not 
already established profit-earners. Unlike Credit for In 
dustry, the company will not limit itself to the provision 
of loan facilities, for in appropriate cases it will subscribe 
capital by way of preference or ordinary shares, and wil 
thus become a part proprietor of the businesses it assists, 
Only in exceptional cases will the provision of a cash pur 
chase price to a vendor find favour. The new company, 
in other words, can best be regarded as a species of 
“* nursery,’’ supplementing and rounding off the organis- 
tion of a successful issue house, which has already demon- 
strated its ability to handle industrial flotations of medium 
size with considerable acumen. In shrewd and experienced 
hands, the new business may well be profitable, though the 
margin may be less than that on larger operations, for the 
smaller the business in which an interest is taken, th 
greater the proportionate cost of the preliminary investig- 
tion, and of ‘‘ overhead charges.’’ The results of th 
Charterhouse Investment Trust’s prospecting of a new 
territory where assay values, hitherto regarded as too lov 
for commercial development, may yield adequate revenue 
under modern technique, will be closely watched by othe 
issue houses. The only limit to the formation of othe 
companies in this domain is its profitability to thos 
engaged in it. 

* * * 


‘* Cover ” in Prospectuses.—The liberality with whid 
promoters have recently invited the investor to share in tt 
profit-earning opportunities of companies owning rd 
property, by way of subscription to issues of debenture, 
preference and ordinary shares, suggests that the 
that be should lay down definite rules for calculating t 
‘* cover ’’ which many investors are in the habit of usi 
as a yardstick for the attractiveness or otherwise of a giv@ 
issue. The capital of a property-owning company 5 
“* fixed ’’ in a literal sense, for it consists mainly of houss 
shops and flats which serve as the basis of a finandl 
capitalisation with a larger proportion of fixed-interest stow 
than in the case, e.g., of most manufacturing concefs 
In a number of recent instances, the margin of 
earnings, over and above the requirements of such stocs 
has been cut very fine, but this has been disguised by # 
ingenious but fallacious method of calculating the “cove 
in numerical terms. To take a single instance among mal 
Connaught Estates (1934), Limited, on March 8, 19} 
issued {£200,000 of 5 per cent. first mortgage debentut 
stock and {£67,000 of 64 per cent. cumulative 
shares at par. The prospectus estimated net profit, afte 
administration expenses and sinking fund, at £23,307: 
it was stated, would cover the interest (£10,000) 00 bd 
debenture stock more than twice, while the 
(£13,307) would be sufficient to cover the preference 
dend (£4,355) approximately three times and leave! 
surplus of £8,952. That this method, which has ee 
employed in every recent debenture-cum-preference © 
which has come to our notice, is not appropna™ 
shown by the fact that it leads directly, in this # 
veductio ad absurdum; for although the preference shar 
are the junior security, they are ostensibly “ ©¥ 
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three times while the debenture stock is ‘‘ covered ’’ only 
twice. Many potential subscribers to publicly advertised 
prospectuses, who lack a specialised training in accounts, 
may even be led to conclude that a 6} per cent. divi- 
dend ‘‘ covered ’’ three times, is necessarily more attrac- 











de: B tive than 5 per cent. interest ‘‘ covered ”’ only twice. 
mm Unfortunately, even property companies are not exempt 
‘e from the risk of fluctuation in earnings. If actual earnings 

in any year fell by £13,300 below the prospectus estimates 
em @ the apparently superior preference shares would have no 
> mings at all, while the debenture interest would still 
ued oni y 100 per cent. ‘‘ cover.”’ In fact, the only sound basis 
rte: B for such calculations is the ‘‘ cumulative requirements ”’ 
_ the method, which is based on the argument that, in the 
ted, nt instance, the company must earn £10,000 + £4,355, 
vthe Bie. {14,355 before preference dividends are fully 
y ¢@ “covered.’’ As estimated earnings are £23,307, the pre- 
ised BH ference dividend is thus ‘‘ covered ’’ only a little more 
and B than 1} times. We append other examples of the mislead- 
not, Hing results obtained by the ‘‘ remainder ’’ method: — 
1000, 
> not Cover FoR INTEREST AND DivIDENDS 
: b ” Prospectus ” “ Cumulative ” 
scribe Date ef Cover Cover 

ate O} ———— eee 

d wil _ Deb. | Pref. | Deb. | Pref. 
ssists, 
1 pur- Guildhall Properties ..........eeceeeee March, 1934 3 2 2-759 1-66 
pany, rnc pri Aug. 1893 | Over2 | 24'app.| “2° | tat 
1es 





anisa- {After leasehold redemption premiums.  {Interest. _® Interest and sinking fund. 
lemon {Before providing for directors’ and other fees. (a) Not stated. 


; We venture to commend to the authorities and, in par- 
rienced ticular, to the Stock Exchange Committee, the suggestion 
igh the that, in view of the serious misunderstanding to which the 
for tH remainder ’’ method may give rise, its inadmissibility for 
mn, the public issues of capital and subsequent Stock Exchange 
vestige @ dealings should be categorically laid down. 


too low * * * 


of othe | 18 Recovery Hesitating ?—The appreciable technical 
o thos ™@ction which has occurred in industrial share values 
| during the last three weeks has suggested that investors are 
exercising due discrimination in backing the Derby horse 
known as ‘‘ Recovery.’’ In the improved trend of 
conomic activity during the past year progress has 


thwhid naturally been uneven, for apart from the influence of ex- 
re intl temal factors distorting evolutionary economic forces, 
ing ral autonomous changes within the system invariably cause 
benturts disparity during the phases of the trade cycle. In the up- 
e swing, experience and theory alike show that the construc- 
ating tM tion trades exhibit the strongest recovery powers, and recent 


of ust teports from heavy industry firms, although they generally 


include the first six months of 1933, when revival was still 
ppany 5% tather tentative, have revealed an improvement in profits, 
of hous more welcome because it is widespread. On the other 


, Certain important sections of industry have been 
Voured by extra-economic developments. It would be 
aise, for instance, to suggest that activity in the aviation 

ustty is a-direct consequence of recovery, although it 
cettainly influences its development, and the importance of 
the tariff to primary steel producers will not be overlooked. 
ly, the improvement in the brewing industry results 

the duplex benefits from the Exchequer and from in- 
purchasing power in areas where beer is regarded as 
‘conventional necessity in times of normal activity. The 
nising disposition of markets during recent weeks has 
betens partly from the uncertain state of world politics, 
: mainly from the realisation that recovery so far has been 
- matter of parochial expansion. Investors may therefore 
inquire whether activity in the future is likely to increase 
€ rate of 1933. The general inference from the trend of 

“  onomist Business Activity Index (which is 
graphed ”’ monthly in our Trade Supplement) is that the 

. increase may show some decline during coming 
Ther.’ though the upward movement should continue. 

Fesumption of our natural position on the secular trend 
omic progress, however, is hardly conceivable in the 
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absence of a considerable liberation of international trade 
from its shackles. Markets, meanwhile, are paying close 
attention to the progress which individual industries are 
making towards this higher economic plateau, and a brief 
survey of certain major groups during the present year 
suggests that their prognosis is so far substantially accurate. 
The figures show that although the pace of recovery may 
have slackened somewhat during recent weeks the positive 
advance over the corresponding period of 1933 has been 
little affected. The most spectacular case of continued ex- 
pansion is the building trade, in which activity during 
the first four months was running well above the level of 
the same period last year. In the coal industry progress 
has been maintained. Employment has further ad- 
vanced from the average for 1933, and current out- 
put to date is in advance of last year’s rate, but 
the North-East and South Wales fields continue to 
suffer from adverse international conditions. Cotton, 
for similar reasons, shows some slackening of its 
lamentably reduced activity. Iron and steel output con- 
tinued its steady expansion, at increased prices, during the 
four months to April, although some part of this improve- 
ment was attributable to tariff shelter. In the tube section, 
exports are well ahead of last year’s rate, and' unemploy- 
ment has been halved in a year, while mercantile shipyards 
are working on a minor spate of overdue orders for replace- 
ment tonnage. This measure of recovery in the capital 
goods industries has increasingly penetrated the consump- 
tion trades, of which brewing, tobacco and rayon show out- 
standing improvement during the present year, and the 
motor industry, which is doing record business in the 8 to 
12 horse-power classes. The general conclusion points to 
further improvement of earning power on the part of com- 
panies in these industries reporting at March 31 and later 
dates. If the present tempo is maintained, current quota- 
tions may give 1934 earnings no more recognition than is 
due to them, but investors are undoubtedly wise in refusing 
to take too facile a view of future progress in the face of the 
manifest uncertainties of world economics and politics. 


1922 1933 


A Good Even 
Scheme Better 


IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE IN THE TERMS 


OF THE INSTITUTION’S SCHEME FOR 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD 
LARGER ADVANCES 


ORDINARY LEGAL EXPENSES FOR 
MORTGAGE AND SURVEY FEE PAID 
BY THE INSTITUTION 


Write for details to the Secretary and Actuary, 
UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 

196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


Funds exceed £22,000,000 Established 1840 





New Issues in May.—The Capital market last month 
showed signs of increased and more generalised activity. 
No home Government issues were made, but net new 
borrowing by Canada accounted for some {6,915,000 under 
‘‘ British Possessions,’’ the balance under this, heading 
representing chiefly mining issues, of which Mufulira 
£1,000,000 debenture stock issue was most important. Our 
usual table follows : — 


(000’s omitted) 
United British Foreign 
Monthly Average Kingdom _ Possessions Countries —_ 
BIRD cvcccovescccnvevesces 14,220 5,121 2,975 22,316 
BEBE cocccccccccccsveccecs 4,542 3,209 761 8,512 
BREED covvevceepcovepcceces 13,589 2,129 24 ~=15,742 
BOBS ...ccccccccccccccee . 17,520 2,429 449 20,398 
Monthly Total Govt. Other 
March, 1933 ..........++ 5,779 11,827 1,019 Nil 18,625 
March, 1934 ............ Dr. 50 =2,653 = 1,052 239 3,994 
April, 1933 -........+++ 31,288 1,616 Nil 965 33,869 
April, 1934 ............ 42,050 6,960 496 Nil 49,506 
ay, 1933 ........044. 19,001 8,037 5,547 Nil 32,585 
May, 1934 _ .........+4+ Dr.450 10,518 9,546 74 19,688 


Home corporation operations were considerably smaller 
than in April, but home industrial requirements showed 
considerable expansion as a result of the United Steel and 
County of London issues. The balance, however, repre- 
sented fairly small public issues and offers to existing share- 
holders. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—Although the market 
now shows some signs of recovery from the reactionary 
tendency of recent weeks, the calculations of the Actuaries, 
based on Tuesday’s prices, reveal that the fall in ordinary 
share quotations constitutes a sharp check to the almost 
uninterrupted progress of the past thirteen months. The 
index of 144 industrial ordinary share quotations shows a 
further fall of 1.6, standing at 70.8 on June 5th, 72.4 on 
May 2oth, and 73.3 on March 6th (December 31, 1928 = 
100). The corresponding yield figures are 3.68 per cent., 
3.62 per cent. and 3.52 per cent. Study of certain com- 
ponent groups shows that the week’s fall has been of 
unequal incidence : — 














Prices . ° 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yields (%) 
Group (and No. of 
Securities) 
Mar. 6, a’ 29,| June 5, | Mar. 6, | May 29,| June 5, 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Insurance Co.'s (24).........++. 104-9 | 108-1 107-2 4-02 3-87 3-91 
aaa abn taebaniee 97-8 97-1 90-6 2-78 3-07 3-26 
Iron and Steel (6) .............. 52-7 53-4 50-5 1-59 1-23 1-28 
Home Rails (4).............++0+ 101-6 82-3 77°5 1-17 1-41 1-50 
Stores and Catering (15) ..... 76-5 80-5 78-6 4-54 4:07 4°15 
Miscellaneous (50) ............. 64-2 64-6 62-9 3-49 3-80 3-91 


Heavy industrial shares and railways are chief losers, the 
recession having taken them well below the early March 
** peak ’’ and the steadier fall of ‘‘ money ’’ stocks and 
consumption goods shares clearly suggests some element of 
uncertainty as to the outlook for primary industries 
under a regime of relatively localised recovery. Nothing 
has occurred, however, to justify expectations of any 
immediate recession in economic activity, and the 
** break,’’ although undoubtedly salutary, may be quickly 
recovered if speculative interest is again aroused, as later 
dealings this week have suggested. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Sugar Companies.—Since the war the stability of 
the sugar growing industry has been threatened, from 
time to time, by three influences. The first is the 
growth of economic nationalism, which has turned former 
importers in Europe into producers on a large scale. 
The second is the rapid expansion of Java’s output 
under improved methods of cultivation. The third, and 
probably the most important, is the deliberate encourage- 
ment of uneconomic sugar production in the United States 
of America behind a tariff of 2.50 cents a pound. American 
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high protection rapidly reduced the consumption of Cuba, 
sugar in its natural market, the United States, and forced 
the producers to press their sugar for sale elsewhere. Conge. 
quently, even before the general depression, the 
position had become critical. It now seems possible teat 
some relief may at last be brought to the growers. Qp 
May 9th, President Roosevelt signed the Jones-Costigay 
Sugar Bill and reduced the general duty on sugar from 2.5 
cents to 1.873 cents, making the Cuban preferential 
1.50 cents instead of 2 cents. The Cuban quota of sugar for 
the United States market has subsequently been fixed a 
1,698,214 tons for 1934. As the island’s total crop is estj. 
mated at only 2,200,000 tons for 1933-34, the surplus of 
some 500,000 tons (of which 130,000 are required for Cubay 
consumption) will probably fall considerably short of Cuban 
sales for the year. A leading authority in London estimate 
that at the end of this year the Cuban carry-over may fall 
as low as 470,000 tons, compared with the 1,048,000 tons of 
January Ist last. The political and economic disturbances 
in Cuba, moreover, are believed seriously to have impeded 
normal replanting, so that the next crop may be abno: 
small. Meanwhile, the Java crop for the current year js 
some 600,000 tons, and for next year will be some 450,000 
tons, compared with over 3,000,000 tons before the depres 
sion. Two of the most depressing factors in the post-war 





(Profits in £°000) 





| 1929 | 1s00 | sso | 1002 | om 





Growers, etc. 
Caroni (Dec. 31)— 
Earned for preference ...........++++++ 14-6 |Dr11:3 1-5 2-6 ono 
BI ....crccccovccsccscrsvcsscssocsccsoscoocs t $ 
*Booker Bros. M’Connell (June 30)— 
for dividends ..............0000+ 65-5 27-1 33-6 40:6 | 03 
Ordinary dividend % .............se000s 12 8 10 
Trinidad Sugar (Sept. 30)— 
Earned for dividends .............s0s00« 8-5 0-3 8:4 5-4 13-0 
Gividend ............scseeceeee A Nil B 
Ste. Madeleine (June 30)— 
ed for dividends ............s00008 Dr2-9 |\Dr15-7 12-7 45-6 | 51-7 
Dividend ............csssesseeeeeeseereeeees Nil i Nil 28-0 | 35-0 
SE Tila sceuobiannnininenbiniiauneenneens Nil Nil Nil 4 5 
Leach’s Argentine (March 31)— 
Earned for preference .........+0+++0++ 8-5 32-4 29-7 60-1 780 
Tae 5 § § § 
Sir J. L. Hulett (April 30)— 
fOr OFAINATY .....0..ereeeeeeeeees 111-8 20-1 36:7 |Dr.5-2 | 250 
OS RT 17-7 2-7 4-9 Ni 3-4 
EE Tl) ainnoenevnsdsiinenesssesnoieonenpnente 15 6 Nil Nil 24 
‘efiners 
Tate and Lyle (Sept. 30)— 
ed for Ordinary .............s0seeeee 765-1 | 268-1 | 730-0 | 812-3 | 611% 
ET TL. cutetenicheisnnbonsbinsensenppened 25-1 7-9 24-1 26-5 | 18-3 
PUIIEE Sip acvcnccccsncoccccssocssenenvens 15 10 13} 16 7 
Manbré and Garton (Sept. 30)— 
Earned for ordinary ............sssssee0 213-2 | 186-9 | 159-3 | 148-0 | 1465 
pened ecvevovecnenesoebooonessesesvees 18-9 | 16-4 13-9 | 13-0 | 129 
SRRUEEOIEE Ph crcccccecccoccsccsscveosecconce 174 16 4 124 14 





9 i ee ae meeeest ont emery business. 

r charging Y to depreciation. 

¢ No preference tons paid since June, 1925. 

§ No poe dividends paid since 1925. 

A= year’s arrears of preferred dividend paid. 
B = Half year’s arrears of preferred dividend paid. 





sugar markets thus seem likely to be ameliorated or ev@ 
removed. It is still too early to foresee whether the « 

will seriously reduce the European crops—Dr. ‘ 
April estimate envisaged a total European crop of 7,113, 
tons, against 6,405,000 tons for 1932-33. The sugar pm 
pect, however, now appears more hopeful than fora numbe 
of years past. Sugar growing is an industry whi 
failed to attract British public companies on a large scale- 
perhaps fortunately, for the majority of sugar-growls 
companies have had an unprofitable record in the ii 
conditions of the last decade. Since 1932, however, revised 
British preferences have brought some relief to Colon 
sugar growers, and the most recent accounts have shows 
appreciable improvement. Nevertheless, the shares of coo 
panies depending on such fickle elements as the weather : 
the sugar market are rightly valued, in the market, to gv 
high yield. In the event of a revival in sugar prices, 
ever, such securities as Trinidad Sugar {1 7} Pe om 
participating preference (at about 16s., cum three and a a 
years’ arrears) or Ste. Madeleine stock at 16s. per ft 
(on a 5 per cent. dividend) might become relatively a 
tive. The sugar refiners hold an entirely distinct = 
Tate and Lyle have in recent years reorganised and 
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company still seems unable to avoid carrying some risk on 
the sugar market. Manbré and Garton, Ltd., specialising 
in brewing sugars, have shared the depression of the brew- 
ing industry, and will presumably share in its revival. At 

ex the increased interim dividend, the ordinary shares 
yield exactly 5 per cent. on the 1933 distribution, against a 
corresponding yield of 3? per cent. on Tate and Lyle 
ordinary shares. 


* * * 


“Shell ’’ Transport Results.—The report of ‘ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company combines the customary 
reticence of the Royal Dutch-Shell group on its earnings 

ition with its usual sapient review of oil trade conditions. 

following table, based on figures given in the report, 

shows how production in the world, and the group, has 
varied in the last two years: — 


O1t PRODUCTION 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 





Totals 


Royal Dutch- 
Production 


Royal Dutch-Shell 
Shell Group 


1933 Figures 


ns |e 
1 Production 


Chang 
1933 | compared 
932 





| ” 











% % 

653 | 122,365 4,927 5,515 12-0 4:5 
21,396 | 21,440 ove eee eee eee 
17,085 | 17,293 7,564 7,598 | + 0-4 44-0 
7,350 7,387 1,246 1,304 | + 4-8 17°7 
6,549 7,200 ose eve eve eee 
4,898 5,321 4,057 ,193 + 3:3 78-8 
4,907 5,076 1,929 2,016 | + 4:5 39-7 
179,905 | 196,694 | 20,986 | 21,957 | + 4:7 11-7 








Illegal production has been checked, but not eliminated, 
in the United States, but the report speaks hopefully of 
increased consumption in a great many countries. The 
composite earnings item of the ‘‘ Shell ’’ Company shows a 
small increase, which affords no guidance as to the trading 
results of the group, since it is customary for the company 
to bring in only sufficient profits to cover each year’s divi- 
dends with a moderate margin : — 


Years to December 31 1931 - - 
£ 

Dividends and interest, etc. 2,603,670 2,705,048 2,790,969 
Binchors’ $008 .....cccccccccscscoes 19,556 18,169 18,156 
Auditors, office rent, salaries ... 26,855 25,422 24,778 
% Preference dividend ...... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
74% Preference dividend ...... 700,000 700,000 700,000 
BaemNd  vcocccccccceses 1,757,259 1,861,457 1,948,035 
Ordinary I ic sincnnscecmmchs 1,809,102 1,809,102 1,809,102 

Earned (%) (tax free) 7°3 7°7 8-1 

Paid (%) (tax free) 73 74 7t 

Total carried forward ............ 198,090 250,445 389,378 


The company has always been a model of conservatism 
i its practice as regards depreciation allowances, invest- 
Ment valuations, etc. Its current position is strong and 
id. It has over {10 millions of marketable securities 
(mainly gilt-edged stocks). Shareholders, however, would 
me more detailed information regarding the balance- 
Item of ‘‘ property, holdings in and advances to 
sundry companies,’’ which accounts for three-fourths of the 
total assets, and has fluctuated from {34.8 millions in 1931 
© {29.2 millions in 1932 and back to £33.9 millions in 1933. 
ordinary {1 shares, at 47s. (ex dividend), yield £3 4s. 
Pet cent. net and {4 2s. 6d. per cent. gross. They carry a 
ine d equity in the eventual recovery of the world’s oil 
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* * * 







Anglo-Persian Oil.—The market, misled by a false 
with the Burmah Oil Company, expected an in- 
— Profit and dividend from Anglo-Persian, and the 
tev? {ell sharply on the announcement of the main- 

of a 74 per cent. distribution. Production in 
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ed their business with admirable effect—though the 
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Persia _was higher than last year. Figures given in 
the ‘‘ Shell ’’ report suggest that the percentage rise was 
Io per cent.—from 6,549,246 metric tons to 7,200,427 
metric tons. Sales also increased, but prices generally 
showed a slight decline. The earnings available for 
ordinary stockholders show an apparent rise from under 6 
to over 8 per cent. This impression, however, is mislead- 
ing, for the balance is struck after a variety of deductions, 
and the gross ‘‘ balance of profit ’’ actually shows a decline 
of nearly 5 per cent.—from £5,024,852 to £4,763,502. How 
far this affords an index of the earnings of the group as a 
whole it is impossible to say, for the ‘‘ profit ’’ includes 
dividends from subsidiaries paid, apparently, in some cases, 
after transfers to or from contingency or other reserve 
accounts. Further, the statement under Section 126 of the 
Companies’ Act suggests that some subsidiaries made pro- 
vision for losses in 1933 out of profits carried forward in 
their own accounts. The royalty and taxation payment to 
the Persian Government absorbed {1,785,013 (i.e. one- 
third of the balance of profit). This was £282,235 (18.8 per 
cent.) more than last year’s ‘‘ normal ’’ payment, after 
deducting the {1,142,353 paid in final settlement for the 
years to 1931. The accounts, altogether, suggest more 
questions than they answer. Though a perfectly satisfac- 
tory explanation is doubtless available in every instance, 
stockholders would appreciate the compliment of being 
taken more fully into their directors’ confidence, on the 
lines followed, e.g. by the board of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company. The published Anglo-Persian figures for the last 
three years are summarised below: — 


Years to December 31 ... 


1931 1932 1933 
. . ae 
Trading profit and interest* ... 3,409,518 5,217,087 4,999,423 
To Persian Government ......... 134,750 2,645,131¢ 1,785,013 
Directors’ fees ..............eeceeee 12,816 12,933 12,764 


Income tax 
Additional depreciation ......... 
Deb. interest and redemption ... 


pie indeweaenseasecnnees 671,485 82,654(a) 305,418 
601,944(b) 320,829 302,183 
462, 


471,750 000 452,250 


Earned for dividends .........0s000 1,516,773 1,858,847 2,141,795 

Total preference dividends ...... 1,022,069 1,071,341 1,071,234 
Earned — creseeeseseeees 494,704 787,506 1,070,561 

ois) Fg (66) Pe NG OG 
Paid (%) ...cccscceeeeee 5 74 74 


Special items ...........cccecceseeees 
Total carried forward 


_ 53,501(c) ... 
entomeienios 720,130 447,259 510,945 
* After administration expenses and ordinary depreciation. 

¢ Includes £1,142,353 final settlement to 1931, less reserves. 
(a) Credit, after transferring {277,457 from reserve for taxation. 


(b) Including £100,000 for amortisation reserve. (c) Discount 
and issue expenses written off. 


Formal notice of abandonment has been given of the com- 
pany’s concession in Albania, which appeared to offer no 
prospect of profitable working. The ordinary {1 stock at 
£24, cum dividend, yields £3 5s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Boots Pure Drug.—The earnings of this company 
resumed their upward trend with a vigorous expansion 
during the year to March 31st last. Trading profit and divi- 
dends received from the retailing subsidiaries achieved the 
high level of £942,023, against £832,028 for the previous 
year, an improvement in which reorganisation of the 
Beeston plant, expansion of selling territory, and general 
recovery in economic conditions have been chief contribu- 
tory factors. The amount available for ordinary shares 
has increased from £569,062 to £643,449, but the dividend 
and bonus are unchanged; {150,000 is transferred to 





51% FREEHOLD 


Shop premises in key multiple position of flourishing London Suburb let to 
well-known Multiple Clothiers at £350 p.a. for further 26 years without break. 
Tenant responsible for all repairs and outgoings. For sale at £6,500. 


WAY & WALLER 


7 Hanover Square, W.1 Mayfair 8022 (10 lines) 
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general reserve, and {237,285 carried forward. Compara- 
tive results for three years are shown below: — 
Years to March 31 


1932 1933 1934 
Total income, after working ex- £ £ £ 

penses andincome tax............ 866,694 832,028 942,023 
Repairs, renewals and deprecia- 

GEER crocovecevevesccccenecosscccsceccce 104,803 136,216 171,824 
Staff pensions ...........seeeeeeeeeeees 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Preference dividend.............+.+++ 8,200 8,200 8,200 
Preferred ordinary dividends...... 88,550 88,550 88,550 
Ordinary— 

Ba7008 o.vccvcecevvesevccvcvevececcces 635,141 569,062 643,449 

WE ccvecsvecescesesecocesosecsccose 435,000 435,000 435,000 

Earned (%). ......+.0.cccsccccecsees 49-5 40-9 46-9 

Paid (%)  -occcccccccccccccccccceeees 303* 303* 304%" 
PID iccovienecvennvcvvscneconenseness 200,000* 200,000t 166,018} 
Carried forward ..........ssssseeeeees 220,483  190,187§ 237,285§ 


* 24 per cent. and 5 per cent. bonus, tax free, in each year. 

¢ Includes £100,000 works development fund. 

¢ Includes £16,018 freehold property reserve. 

§ After crediting £35,642 in 1933 and £4,667 in 1934 from works 
development fund. 


The balance sheet shows a very sound position. Fixed 
assets, including plant, at cost or under, are nearly 
£100,000 higher at £3,548,037, and the combined depre- 
ciation funds at £641,919 now represent 18.1 per cent. of 
the total, against 16.7 per cent. for the previous year. 
Works development reserve fund shows an unexhausted 
balance of £103,712 to be applied to the steady programme 
of expansion which Lord Trent outlined at last year’s meet- 
ing, and a freehold property reserve has now been opened. 
The repatriation of one million ordinary shares from 
American ownership in May, 1933, has restored the 
control and major equity interest to British hands, and 
marketability has been increased by their subdivision in 
October last. It is proposed to offer existing ordinary 
shareholders one new ordinary share for every fifteen held 
at 15s. per share. As the company is now financing sub- 
sidiary companies to the extent of nearly {1 million, the 
liquid position will be sensibly improved by this operation. 
The 5s. ordinary shares are now quoted at 43s. ex bonus, 
to yield £3 13s. gd. per cent. after adjustment for estimated 
value of rights at 1s. od. per share. 


* * * 


J. and P. Coats.—This company took the main brunt 
of depression in 1929-30, when profits were nearly halved. 
It has since been climbing back to prosperity, slowly but 
steadily, for total profits from 1928 onwards have been (in 
million {): 4.1, 3-3, 1.9, 2.1, 2.4, 2.7. Dividends have 
been established on a 2} per cent. quarterly basis, with a 
bonus, declared with the final accounts, of nil for 1931, 
2} per cent. for 1932, and 3} per cent. for 1933. The results 
of the last three years are summarised : — 


Years to December 31 


1931 1932 1933 
; £ £ £ 
Total income ..........seseeeeerereee 2,129,099 2,369,206 2,677,288 
General charges .........s.ssseeseeee 92,236 98,430 91,167 
Directors’ fees  .........ssseeeeeeees 12,500 11,666 11,527 
Total preference dividends ...... 330,000 330,000 330,000 
Barme8 — ccoccvecesccece 1,694,363 Sees Ee 2,244,594 
. ae 1,475,000 1,843,750 2,028,125 
Ordinary4 Fayned (%) ......... 12-0 13-3 15-6 
Paid (%) ....-sseeeseeee 10 12} 133 
To free reServes ..........eeeeeeeeees Dr.350,000* Nil 50,000§ 
To other reserves ............seee0s 750,000f 50,000$ Nil 
Total carried forward ............ 180,994 216,354 382,823 


* From dividend reserve. + £200,000 to depreciation of invest- 
ments reserve and £550,000 to exchange differences reserve. { To 
exchange differences reserve. § Plus £60,000 transferred from 
Russian investment reserve to general reserve. 


The latest report is laconic and uninformative. Investments 
with subsidiary companies represent {23,110,767 of total 
balance-sheet assets of £34,784,773. The profits figure is 
struck after undisclosed provision for depreciation, taxation 
and bad and doubtful debts. Stockholders, however, have 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that any losses incurred 
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by subsidiary companies have been provided for to thy 
full extent of the company’s interest. The balance shee 
shows outward and visible signs of improving busines 
Stock in trade has increased from {1,592,406 to £1,902, 141, 
Cash has been reduced from {3,764,636 to £1,059,420, 
part of the money having gone into general inves 
which show an increase of {1,687,000, and part into th 
current financing of subsidiaries, whose loans and currey 
accounts with the parent company have increased by 
£565,140. After fifteen years, the company has finally 
assessed its war-time capital loss on Russian assets. Som 
£2,400,000 has been transferred from war contingencig 
fund to Russian investment reserve fund, a balance g 
£600,000 being transferred to general reserve. The ff 
units of ordinary stock, on which a 24 per cent. interin 
dividend for 1934 was recently declared, are quoted 
63s., to yield £4 7s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


J. Lyons.—The disclosed profits of this paramount 
catering concern, having shown almost uninterrupted e. 
pansion during the last decade, have now achieved th 
“‘ record ’’ figure of £1,020,254. As they are struck, how 
ever, after providing for debenture and mortgage interes 
(which was reduced by the 4 per cent. conversion issue of 
April, 1933) and also after providing reserves against co. 
tingencies, the figures are not necessarily an index of short 
period movements in trading profits. Nor does th 
report vouchsafe any further information regarding th 
satisfactory, but decidedly succinct, profit and los 
account. Earnings for ordinary and ‘‘ A ’’ ordinary share 
have increased from £482,036 to £517,988, but the div- 
dends are maintained at 22} per cent., and reserve is 
credited with {100,000 for the fifth year in succession:— 


Years to March 31 


1932 1933 194 
Balance from trading account*......... 953850 9s4%39 1000s 
Directors’ fees ..........ccccccccsecssccceees 11,950 11,950 = 11,918 
Preference dividends ................s00+- 392,353 462,353 462,58 
Preferred ordinary dividends ......... 28,000 28,000 2800 


Ordinary and “ A” ordinary :— 


HROEEEE sxsovereceesensserensveneessossevens 521,647 482,036 517,90 
SRUEEL: puckbohionosabbebocbndseoobeebesvosnoes 366,474 369,286 372; 
Earned (Y) .s-sssscessesersseeesssceenees 30-7 27-6 29-7 
Paid (%) pREbebERbObROEN SD ES RaNOESeNeDSene 22°5 22-5 22:5 

Proportional shares dividend ......... 42,750 42,750 42,78 

aia 100,000 100,000 100, 

BP III ccnccncccessccsveseonensesenes 62,205 32,205 35,34 


* After debenture and other interest, depreciation, and providiay 
reserves against contingencies, and including transfer fees. 


The balance sheet discloses no major changes. Net curret 
assets amounting to {2,162,000 are ample for indeee 
and the omnibus item for land, buildings, plant and fitting 
after providing for depreciation and contingencies, D” 
amounts to {£9,866,948, compared with {10,118,503 # 
March, 1933. Advances to Cumberland Hotels, Li 
now total £781,500, compared with {454,701 at Mard 
1933, and an agreement has been made under which 
company and Strand Hotel will guarantee principal 
interest of an issue of first debenture stock of the 0” 
company. Shareholders will hope that this company, ® 
which a good deal of capital has been expended, will prot 
as successful a venture as the Strand Hotel. The chal 
man’s remarks on this subject will be eagerly a 
The ‘‘ A” ordinary shares of J. Lyons are quoted at Of 
to yield £3 ros. per cent. 


* * * 


International Telephone and Telegraph.—T 
world communications network derived considerable 
during 1933 from the depreciation of the dollar, 
business in all branches, except manufacturing, records 
improvement. Telephone revenues made the greatest 0 
tribution towards recovery, net income in this 
increasing from $3,227,923 to $4,706,289, but telegrapt 
operations were conducted at a loss of $1,796,53% com 
pared with $3,015,036 for 1932. Net income at $6,463; 
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against $1,834,789, covers full bond service, and the net 
profit of $694,126 is carried forward: — 
Years to December 31 1931 = 1933 
$ 


$ 
Operating receipts and other 


aeeSteae i 


IT sccicteaasnimeannesnenenne 89,307,937 67,526,839 73,959,947 
Operating expenses .....-..+.-+04: 71,505,235 60,096,511 61,529,147 
Gen. interest (in associated co.’s) 4,378,951 5,595,539 5,966,925 
ul TURD, sacosnscsosecsessesesee 13,423,751 1,834,789 6,463,875 
Som, IB Bond interest .....eesssssssssssee 5,769,749 5,769,749 5,769,749 
CIES HE Net profit ......-.sceseeeeeseeerees 7,654,002 Dr.3,934,960 694,126 
ce of ME Suplus brought in... 22,645,817 18,472,356 Nil 
SI ccesnccsunesvssnsnvinene 8,960,288 Nil Nil 
=a SR AURGRAAOID orcccescevsceseeee 2'867.175 5,596,307 Dr. 36,084 
surplus carried forward ......... 18,472,356  8,941,088t 730,210 


+ Transferred to reserve for revaluation of assets. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows no material changes 
mount @ i fixed items, after the drastic revaluation last year, but 
ed ex: net current assets have increased from $6,393,763 to 
ed the Mm $18,898,920. Current assets include foreign currency hold- 
, how. fm ings taken at $5,750,947, which are subject to transfer re- 
interest | stiction, but advantage has been taken of the exchange 
ssue of fm profit for 1933 to set up a special reserve amounting to 
st con Mm $0,517,939. The no-par value shares are quoted on the 
f short London market at $124, against $9 at the beginning of the 
yes the ME year. 
ing the * * * 


Other Company Results.—Our weekly table on 
serve isfy MBC 1273 Presents in summary form the results of 56 other 
companies. The record shows a preponderance of gains, 
athough, when the large companies discussed on earlier 
sh 31 pages are eliminated, the extent of improvement is in most 
%4 Hf cases moderate. In the Iron, Coal and Steel group, English 
toned Steel Corporation reports net profits of £113,550 for 1933, 
; % compared with a loss of {255,323 for the previous year. 
11913 Darwins, Ltd. (£10,897, against £1,355) and Yorkshire 
46238 Amalgamated Collieries (£7,624, against £1,924) show 
. “agouim Sight recovery for the year to March 31st last, but Barrow 
Hematite Steel, although reducing its loss from {10,158 for 
fve months to December 31, 1932, to £1,981 for last year, 
| has yet to achieve profitable working. The week’s tea 
, 114 ports, mainly to December 31st last, show impressive re- 
22-5 @ “very, and dividends are higher than last year’s declara- 
) 42,79 %% tons, Important results include Assam Consolidated 
({31,507, against Dr. £15,026), Baraoora (£41,153, against 
{11,946), Doom Dooma (£38,975, against Dr. £7,756), 
hini ({15,218, against £3,196), and Rajmai ({22,570, 
sy aginst {11,881). In the Traction group, British Electric 
ve brought in £262,027 from the operating companies, 
‘fanst {245,123 for 1932-33. Investment trust reports 
nets i disclose continued fall of revenues, with an inevitable 
nd fitting Hi teduction in ordinary dividends. Second London Scot- 
) tsh American shows net profits of {29,243, against £32,925, 
and pays 2 per cent. against 3 per cent., while the profits 
ot Winterbottom Trust at £23,678 cover the preference divi- 
with a narrow margin. The miscellaneous section 
4 favourable trend, important reports including 
ted Newspapers, discussed in last week’s Economist, 
Page 1200, which has earned £809,626, against £751,958, 
inrciated Biscuit (£85,033, against £80,029) and Hol- 
ks (£41,720, against £34,061). Disappointing reports 
come from C. & 





n E. Morton, the preserving concern, which 

Q Sustained a loss of £39,346 for 1933, against a profit of 
: 381 for the previous year, Kolster-Brandes with a loss 
i 88.058, against Dr. £12,234, and Oswald Tillotson, 
loss of £67,301 for the year to January 31st last 

a profit of £6,181. The loss of the latter company 

tly arises from unfortunate experience of hire- 
business and from writing down stocks to a more 

Bros ative basis. Earnings of Telephone Rentals, Cope 
mtd A. J. White show a small improvement. Among 
rag Preliminary profit announcements Allied Iron- 
the has reported a record net income of £241,583 for 
year to March 31st, comparing with £94,954 for the 

ot us year. It is proposed to pay a maiden dividend 
Counce on the ordinary shares. Lancashire Cotton 
n announces a first trading profit before depre- 
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ciation and debenture interest of {10,232 for the half-year 
to April 30th, comparing with a loss of £19,818 for the 
previous six months. The directors, however, state that the 
immediate future cannot be regarded as satisfactory, pre- 
sumably with reference to the breakdown of the price 
agreement in the coarse spinning section. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of 
this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies:—Suez Canal, Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia 
Railway, British Bank of South America, Banque D’Etat 
du Maroc, Investment Trust Corporation, Burmah Oil, 
General Mining and Finance, Imperial Continental Gas, 
Madras Electric Supply, Boots Pure Drug, United Sua 
Betong Rubber Estates, Dalkeith (Ceylon) Rubber Estates, 
and Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates. At the meeting of 
the Burmah Oil Company, Sir John Cargill dealt at length 
with India’s petroleum industry which, he declared, had 
fully vindicated its claim to survival. He disclosed that 
52 per cent. of the company’s total profit accrued from 
trading in India and Burmah in 1933, against 40 per cent. 
in 1932. The chairman of Imperial Continental Gas showed 
that sales of gas and electricity had risen by 1.45 per cent. 
and 4 per cent., respectively, despite the severe industrial 
depression. All the rubber company chairmen emphasised 
the importance of the restriction scheme. At the United Sua 
Betong meeting, Mr J. G. Hay replied to the criticisms of 
the scheme made by the chairman of the Dunlop Rubber 
company. The chairman of Dalkeith (Ceylon) Rubber 
declared that the scheme would create a sound statistical 
position in the early months of 1935. At the Kepong 
(Malay) meeting, details were given of additions to the 
company’s planted area. The “‘ all-prevailing trouble of 
exchange ’’ was the main theme of Mr. A. W. Bolden’s 
speech at the Antofagasta Railway meeting. The chairman 
of General Mining welcomed the passage through the South 
African Parliament of the Mineral Law Amendment Bill, 
and dealt with the favourable outlook for the company’s 
different interests. At the Madras Electric meeting, the 
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chairman dealt with the effect of the reduction of the com- 
pany’s tariff, which came into operation last July. The 
chairman of the Investment Trust Corporation was some- 
what pessimistic as regards the prospect of increased 
revenue, declaring that under present conditions it was 
difficult to obtain an average of much more than 4} per 
cent. with the same security margin as formerly sufficed for 
an income of 6 per cent. The chairman of the British 
Bank of South America expressed the view in connection 
with the Debt Scheme that, apart from criticisms of detail, 
the accumulation of huge currency balances for unremitted 
interest was not in the long run interests of bondholders. 
At the Boots Pure Drug meeting, Lord Trent dealt with the 
progress of reorganisation and expansion at Beeston and re- 
ferred to the introduction of the ‘‘ five-day week ’’ as a 
summer experiment. The President of the Suez Canal 
Company emphasised that although charges and expenses 
had been reduced (the former below pre-war rates in gold 
terms) any increase in traffic would enable a reconsideration 
of present transit dues. 








THE WEEK IN 1 THE MARKETS 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET Account 
June 12 | June 14 

AFTER the reactionary tendency of the past fortnight, 
markets this week were inclined to take a more favourable 
view, suggestive perhaps of a reaffirmation of confidence 
rather than of newly found enthusiasm. The factors which 
inspired this tentative movement towards restoring the 
status quo of the May “‘ highs ’’ were curiously disparate, 
for the market derived impetus from the decision to 
suspend War Debt payments to America without finding 
any fresh cause for putting prices lower from the unpromis- 
ing discussions at the Disarmament Conference. The 
recent reaction, however, has had the salutary effect of 
bringing the speculative position more closely under control 
without impairing the basic steadiness of the markets. The 
check has reminded many speculative investors that paper 
appreciation of shares which has been allowed to outrun 
earnings possibilities under any postulated degree of 
recovery is highly impermanent. Markets were somewhat 
quieter on Thursday, but the tone remained good. 

The gilt-edged market, taking a cautious view as to the 
course of interest rates, concentrated early attention on 
transferring from ‘‘ irredeemable’’ to fixed-redemption 
stocks, but support developed later on the terms of the 
War Debt note, although in later dealings on Wednesday 
and Thursday conditions were inclined to ease. Indian 
loans closely followed the gilt-edged market, while 
Dominion issues improved in sympathy with the South 
Rhodesian conversion offer. 

German bonds came on offer as fears of devaluation of 
the mark became more general, the ‘‘ Dawes ’’ being 
quoted as low as 62 and the ‘‘ Young ”’ at 43 before bear- 
covering improved prices by one or two points. Among 
other European bonds, City of Riga 44 per cent. were in 
active request on the report that resumption of interest 
payments had been promised, and the quotation bounded 
from 21 to 31 in two days. Price movements elsewhere 
were small and irregular. Japanese bonds were heavy as 
a result of the ominous exchange of warnings with the 
Soviet, but improved somewhat in mid-week dealings. 
Chinese issues ruled quiet but steady. Argentine loans, 
after an inauspicious opening, became firmer, and San 
Paulo 7 and 7} per cent. bonds were in request on the 
improved coffee figures. Brazilian and Chilean issues 
were neglected. 

The home rail market derived fresh hope from this week’s 
traffic returns, the comparison with the pre-Whitsun figures 
being regarded as satisfactory. Scattered selling which had 
lowered prices by half a point was stemmed, and quotations 
generally recovered their losses. London Transport ‘‘ C ”’ 
stock was uneasy owing to the arbitration proceedings with 
Thos. Tilling, and declined to 73 on Wednesday. In the 
foreign rail group, Argentine stocks reacted considerably on 

the revision of wheat quotations from last week’s high 
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inspired a partial recovery, which was maintained " 
Thursday. 

Industrial markets enjoyed no respite from their regen 
nervousness until Tuesday was well advanced. Thereafter 
under the lead of popular speculative favourites, the tone 
brightened, bringing in a revival of investment demand 
Motor shares attracted attention in both phases, for after 
suffering considerable falls on Monday the market subg. 
poy followed the lead of Austin, which were in ke, « 

emand on Wednesday. The heaviness of aviation 
distinguished by a fall of 4s. 3d. in Rolls-Royce, was aly 
dispersed. No interest developed in electricity s 
shares, small falls being general throughout the list, anj 
equipment shares were also lower. 

Activity in iron and steel shares continued on a reducaj 
scale, Guest Keen being particularly weak, but som 
recovery in quotations—though not in business—occurj 
in mid-week. Although Guinness advanced on dividend 
hopes, brewery shares (which are discussed on page 125 
of this issue) had a somewhat irregular tendency, but Dis 
tillers, after an early setback, subsequently recovered, 
Tobacco shares were similarly uncertain, although Carrers 
advanced against the trend on Wednesday. After som 
indecision, a firmer tone developed in the stores group, 
although interest, when aroused, was mainly confined 
Marks and Spencer. Business in textile and rayon issues 
remained small, but some specialised purchasing of J. and 
P. Coats, Courtaulds and American Celanese set a rather 
better tone. Among catering shares, Associated Biscut 
were in request on the report, but Tate and Lyle were m 
decided. A general mid-week revival occurred in the mis 
cellaneous section, when Dunlop, Turner and Newall and 
British Oxygen made renewed headway. Bank shaw 
were quietly maintained, but some insurance shares, it 
cluding Phoenix, were fractionally easier. 

The oil share market showed improvement as the wed 
progressed, and derived a better tone from indications ia 
the Shell Transport report (discussed on page 1263) thatdl 
consumption was increasing. Leading issues improve 
steadily, being supported both on local and Continentd 
account. 

Business in rubber shares was very small, although th 
failure of the commodity to achieve the price regarded s 
reasonably remunerative by growers did not evoke ay 
general disposition to sell. Tea shares, after a fall 
Monday which flattered the volume of selling, becam 
steadier on Tuesday. The market had a deserted appear 
ance on Wednesday, on fears that further falls were ® 
prospect at the Mincing Lane Sales. 

Kaffir shares once again showed solid powers of recupet 
tion, and business brightened considerably on Tuesday aid 

continued good throughout the remainder of the 
Leading finance shares such as Union Corporation ail 
Central Mining met a steady investment demand, ail 
Brakpan were a strong feature. West African issues hada 
deflated appearance, Bibiani being adversely affected 
unimpressive development reports, while Ariston Ww? 
sharply marked down on reports of a technical mistup 
Australian issues were in fair request. Business ® 
Rhodesian gold and copper issues was on a limited scale 
but tin shares, after two very dull days, took a better i 
on the publication of the buffer pool quota decision. 
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FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 


May June June 
6, 6, 1934 


103 
10: 103% 102 
103%§ 1039§ 102 


1 
25 24 
29 
24 
1 121 119 
944 94 93 
39 = 39 38 
1 14 14 
32 32 
40 
95 : 
94 93 
20h 1 of 
$23 30 30 
33° 32 si 
264 25g = 2 


+ 


equiv. 
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(x Wednesday, President Roosevelt signed the Stock Ex- 
cange Control Bill. It is expected that Mr Landis will be 
the chairman of the Controlling Commission, whose 
members will not be officially appointed until Congress has 
adjourned. The majority of the Act’s provisions come into 
force on July rst, but the important margin clause takes 
diect only from October 1st, with permissible continuance 
dexisting margin accounts until January 1, 1937. The 
Stock Exchange, having fought its battle, has taken the 
outcome philosophically. There is greater disappointment 
wer the relatively slight relaxation of the provisions of the 
Securities Act, which is regarded as utterly inadequate to 
simulate business. Market prices have been firm, on the 
whole, this week, with 2 point rises on Tuesday. 
volume of business, however, has dwindled to suggestiv: 
lw figures. On Monday, only 360,000 shares were trad 
this total being the lowest for a full business day for ten 
years. The early ‘‘ scare ’’ reports of drought in the North- 
West, which pushed up wheat prices, have been alternately 
confirmed and denied, and are being heavily discounted by 
moderate opinion. The best showing during the week has 

ben made by gold, sugar and oil shares. Utilities and 

motors, though firm, have not held all their gains. The bond 

market, however, has been distinctly more active, specula- 

We issues in particular being strong. A favourable recep- 

ton is expected for the Treasury offering of $300 million 

-year 3 per cent. bonds and $500 million five-year 

bonds at'2} per cent. Additional 3 per cent. bonds will be 

sued to an amount necessary for the exchange of $520 

nillions of maturing notes and certificates. The liquidation 
been decided upon of the City Company of New York, 

y the National City Company. 

, on the whole, is maintained, but a seasonal re- 
tesion is due shortly, and no two 
Precise definition of the term ‘‘ seasonal. 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 








Be- 
ginning|May 23, 29, 6, 
ey 1934 Me i004 











851 Industrials .. 79°6 | 79°S 

Rails ....cccccres 43-1 | 42-9 
87 Utilities ......... 70-2 | 68-9 
Total, 421 stocks 40-9 71-8 | 71-7 











tocks | 6-91% | 2°65% |3-34%3| 2°78% | 3-17% | 3°35% | 3°-26% | 3°34% 


¢t February 7th, t May 16th. 
Dairy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common SrTocks (1926 = 100) 


Lowest j 
pase | Mt June 1,| June 2, | June 4,| June 5 | June 6 


of 1934 
(June 2) 





of 1934 
(Feb. 5) | 


105-0 | 83-9 | cies | as | 84-1 | a9 | 85-2 | 87 3 | 87 8 
(a) Memorial Day. 


ToTaLt DEALINGS IN New YorE 


|| 2s | Yas | Say | ae | ae 


Stock 
Sees tree) (Toows.) | 440 410 410 360 740 660 
Boads (Value 

Thous. $) | 10,200 | 5,500 | 5,500 | 8,300 | 10,800 | 12,200 
Carb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 107 66 66 98 131 126 


* Two-hour Session. 
PARIS 


The Bourse opened with a heavy tone, Rentes being weak, 
though other Government securities held their ground. 
Bank shares came on offer, and little interest was taken in 
industrials. In the middle of the week, however, sentiment 
became stronger. The decline in Government stocks was 
arrested, and appreciable bear covering was effected in 
industrial shares. More speculative issues were also in 
demand, diamond shares rising 10 points, while gold mines 
like Brakpan and Crown were taken back to favour. Rio 
Tinto advanced sharply on the resumption of dividend pay- 
ments by the Kennecott Company of America. On the 
whole, however, the markets appeared to lack a definite 
objective. 


May June June May June June 
30, 4, 6, » 4, 6, 

1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
ay de France 12,025 11,630 11,595 | Wagons Lits...... 84 84 82 
Crédit L: 2,090 2,055 2,030 | Mexican co §6=— SBR 

ecoccee 18,730 18,680 18,615 | “Chartered ”..... 
Cc Réunis 158 156 150 | Ford .......c.cccce 57 57% 54 
Rio Tinto ........ 1,430 1,410 1,475 | De Beers........... 407 381 381 
Royal Du ooo 15,760 15,360 15,690 | “ Johnnies”’...... 2644 268 
BERLIN 


The stock market remained inactive, with practically un- 
changed quotations, until late last week, when a revival in 
speculative and public trading set in. The market became 
moderately firm, considerable advances occurring in ‘‘speci- 
alities,’’ particularly Berlin-Karlsruhe, which declared 
a 5 per cent. dividend. Shipping shares also rose sharply. 
The present week opened decidedly firm, steel, lignite and 
certain textiles showing substantial gains. Monday’s trading 
was the heaviest since April. The domestic bond market 
followed the same course. Tuesday’s share market was 
strong under the lead of potash shares, gains of 2 to 3 
points being common. Bonds were neglected, but steady. 
On Wednesday the trend was again towards higher levels, 
with bank shares in good demand. 


(Continued on page 1270) 
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tocks ben — 4 
yields on fixed epee dite aad yes the earliest at taive" shares areca 6 
See i ipdekea a of any enhancement or reduc eee aaccneeen | Maee | ee? Re ae 
stocks taken when being taken y , 
to tbe latest dividends, F a Year 1934 Hall yeary |, Name of Security 1934 | 1984 | Fall a 
. a: ltt Rise Urine) || Di ! 08 i 
| une 
Prices Caen oop rf 
Year 1934 of Security 6, Fall | . oes Low- ) Rys.—cont. |; 12/6 | 12/6! ... Nil 
a (Jan. 1 to Name | 1934 | 1934 . j Wt Beal £10, soseee 10 | 108 | +3 Nil 
High-| Low a aan a 1 ou 1/6 | et Nu Nil | Sarit ion abr as} | Sat an 
High} Low: | British Funes cas | 28 _— 3 6 oft 78/6 = | ¢ate) 1200 oe ee Ord. £5..... | of oo Nil si 
a... i a) || 
yt) | a || Do. nae ‘i eb 195%) | 112 | 111 ) +4) 218 ¢ m9 “3 || (Ni | Ba | Oe a | gS} $6) | ma i 
i or after 4-49 a 6 lo-French (f1) ...... ee ae = 
110 10 | on rsn, 24% 194 | 100 100 i 38 3 ‘il Nil || Ang rnatl, (£1)... | 54 is | 5 dis eve Nil 25/6 
7) on a 102} | — 0 0 5/44)! Ni il || Anglo Inte 10£5 pd) 5 6/3 | ... 
o stl tt it Do 3% ater 16 | toate ihe fa) 306 - 2/8 x | Ni | cameca tS oh, seb ips 36% He 
103 1%, 1 wn ane 3 7/6 Ni N. 3 a 70 
101 e an Do. 5% 1944-64 ..... 13. | 113 119 0 wi 6 6/3 la 4 Si 510) Bank = Eng. Stk....... Nh 72/3 | —3d $ 0 H- 
ae) HH || team | wat) | ate ol a ss) 0 gk tg | ie | || a 
i 108 6 1 2% Tresery Bes. 39-42) ae | 08k | — 3 " ° = |S | 1a} of ) Barcl. (Dom. ke} Af 5) || 9b ga" 4 ‘ “ m 
a 98 103 102 Vieuny Bouts 4 ori 883()| 102 102 a 368 34/9 i EG 4(b) || Bk. . ae ($100) | £39 24 * ; 6 4 2/3 
103§ | 102 111$ | 110$ |} Vi Ln 3} %afterl96 903 | 90x/ ... 219 6 10 3 (c) | 8h(c) || Bk. of N.S. Wales £20) |} 4 “al et 193 
410: | 10444 101 ys peal LOanS B%evsevs0- | 101g | 101} |... 3161p 30 te (0)| 5(c)(0)|| Bk. ae £5 164 | 164 | + 3 21 & i wh 
tno) 82%|| '93 1014 || Austria a 3% 1689-65 . ab ae i 318 Bi] 30 2 "80 716) || Chtd. of India A ii melqel 124s es 
sip) ip |e | “at | tnd aye ne td) gig st 19 246 yon | Camco fae) S| Si | “| at o 
| 37 | Do. 44% i9 4% Alis4?)| 108" | 108 | ~.. 1 7]f oo is/e| ‘te i Bea Santa sind a oe tal ahs 1 
02 | U.K. & Arg. +*/ 4 6 Hi 52/3 | 4 24(6)t| 24 bros £10, .-» |} £131 |£130 - 430 
1074 10 ‘Dom. & 5% 1945-75... | 110 | 108x o. cae Pe 6 a} 1 hy oe is || ‘5776 a tel 440 i. 
1 [—y 940 80... = 114x 1% 313 3 £142 | £129 ym a0) | Loy Lloyds 2G aah oat gs/- |... .% : 169 
111 | 103 |) Coast 44% 1956... 116 | 117 313 9 10}| 56/- 1, fully seve bg ti/ +2 5 14/6 
101 | Gold 1950-60 ... || 103 0 8 }58/ hi || 70 Midland seer 35 -- | $6 Gi 
Ne oT ix oe aes 3% @ 3555.. = 10x +4 $13 ° eae aif aie Hy Nat. of India dines, ei, 14 ah -% 3 ak si 
11 % eeee 107 ; 3 37 0(b) x 460x eee 12 0 
101 | N. Zealand 5% 12x | + 44 10(a Nat. Pro tind | 33 | -— 4) 3 13/9 
3 oe . Africa 5% 1945-75 i a 46 of & (3H afta ) i | ora Be ot ee Spa. | eos | eas | | a o5 i 
1 97 —-%4| 5 7 ter £4, 170 
wi 3,| 8/20 |e 2 el cxl? i aa ot) 3) 38 set a | aye | ry | at 4 a 
mais Do. intr are ono | | 8 3 8 a ic sae 8 Nona & any pa a il aoe we 
1 sel 84 > | 5(@) 1 
74 54 B ieee red. by arr 274 274 615 6 6 6 | 15(b Bia es 06 26 
oor | sae | peienn 735 nd 19142, || Jat | 74 “s it'| 11. || 740) | 124()|| Union, £5, me - | 3s 
ut 108 Boe, Pend 1914 19} | 19} 28 ot uel a | ae TS tone Be | 13 | 50 Bf 2 | 
1 ae ce £1, we |] 13 —+|4 
78 | 2 China $85 (torah | 70. | 70! | Hees 254 || 40(0)| S04 Atlas £3 £1 sly pa | Bes sie =a) 4 8 at) 
2) “Do. $4 (1813)... we’ | 100 | +. 310 6] 27 ‘ou | 20H) 2040 anaes : ep) oon | ooh | 320 zt 
>i: woslovakia 8% .... || 85% "24! 717 0 coal os Lael ) || Gen. Acc 38x 338 
west | Sea ‘Banh So | yor | vooh |*—'y) 315 3 27 | 280 | 350) ait iia. is | is | a 
85 76 Beet United 4%, sie | "ga 82 ove 518 0 a 35} ||12/-(a) om | Northern 10, pai 18 15x| — | 4 19 uj 
80. 51 Eeypt \ 7% 1927 s.svee 102 | 102 eee 529 18 6§ || 35(a) +25(0) | Pearl fe). fully pd 15}x 313x| ... 2 16 OF 23 
= 9: | Eston 6% 1923 ...... | "97 274) ... 186 17_ |\t25(a) 30(b) || Phoenix ome 313x 85/- ! 0 
83 French 49, (British... el | Sass ist | 148 Lan) (eoae We “| 7p] | a Wd 
"Oot | 218 German 79% ween ast | 333 | t | w/e | 75/- |tBn@) ESN (0) Royal Eachenge (ft)... a Te) | a | 
eee ied 10s. paid...... eee 1 
12 | 408 oan in soe | 4d 4g | tha" oll oaE| 7 3/3\a) | 3/310) Se insur Ci pally pal 4fex! fal 284 * 
oat 23 Do. aaa cals Alt 80 ; : 9 : i 82(a : My Sun, Insur., ri 17h " | ou e a 
a | a $17 1924) ion tani” lobes 4 | Yate 8(b) Sun Life Aseur.¢ te ear 173x ol aan m3 
83 7 Keene’ 4, awe "ek a | -5 711 6 4 a ghee teeee one oe rh = 4 Deb.. | st 7 XK) ave 4 : Mi 
97 1922 necoccece 92 eee ae 6 “ —— 7/6 od 5 0 
mat) $s Balin os | 164 | 16 5 4 oT on 4 | ig ite) Ailes blac, ce fi. | ie a | | aati as 
a 4% la c rust 5/- ovo 
oo 158 Swedish 31% 1008. i 7 |107 | ... : = ; 9/11 al | 15 i Bi ¢ th, — =. oat -! sis 5 es 
0 1 14/3 r.,etc., 4/1 eee 4 | 
1 | on U.K. & 1951) || 1 68 | + 1 \| For, Ame: nt.. || 132 -5 $m Me 
1054 | 1004 | Docent. (3% Max) || "67 wae | 734 | hte | 24) aoe et Zeer | 295x | —3 on 
Btocks = 5 1 ; Def. evccce 16/3x ove 16 
so Gaeta Gets | te jae’ | 2. | 3 "8 3 || 261e | 210 | “2 i 710) | Lake View Invert. 10; a5e4| 258 ine ae 
Binghass 9% 1046-36 | 116" | 116 a | 8 4 of) as | 206 oj} | Mercantile Inveement | 25 ao | | at 
n eve |} 1 ts Trus ~ = 
73 | 32 Brine 8% 1948-58. 92 | 92 +. 319 0 263 | 21 ie i ee S Trust ... 54 221 
116 | 112 eles 7% 1935-45..... | 417 | a16§x| + ote One | tas “ie 7b | Metropo nty-eight - 47ix 3128 
113} Danzig 2 59 1960-70 106 oe | 6 of}! 267 5(a : Nineteen Twe ine 5 ' I 
al ia eee EE 2) ee | sca eee ee Sel = | wa 
ll I cea as. | 108 56 ic 44lc Mortg e,e 177 = 44 
107 104 79%, °1935_52 sseeee 7/6 5/9 || 1 Ks Scottish 190 -2 R- 
11¢ | 107 = | Paice, | Price Rie | ici | 1008 180" ie 2(a) LTA - 6/3 25’ np | 
~ Pa ty | May va. | ih 1854 | 163 |) “Ste ~ a egg a “3d ee 
Year 1994 Name of Securi | one 1934 9/6 | 15/3 |\ Nil(a) 2(0) Autralian Estas, ce o/6 a -1/3 : $3 3 
— 1 | Ni it. Nth. Borneo £1... 24/3 i (mp 
—1 6/14] 2/103 Nil | Nit || Brit. Nebel ee pel a8 | | 134 
b-| Low- 5 6 | .. | 315 9 gira) 2ft0yl Nu lee TT Sie | 37/-| +3) soon is 
Mest | ex tral Elec, 8%1950-70| 116 So/- lasrrotll “sia c Il Chores nn af i ie as ee 
23) 11 “Loxpow # Bousp— 118x 3 15 10 | 37/43] 20/6 Pate) | 20 Dalgety 20 12/6 | 12/6 " ia 
- ao A 10d 208 12st | 127s | 41 3 '6 10] 201. "77 | 4240) |t2H@) || Dale a Eat _ = | tl ~ 6 
ns || 2e | 2b |i 4b%" A a... 5 tee ani trl sas 14/24] 9/3 || Nil) | Ni) || F. Hons Bay Pref, £3 ofa! 22)%| 45a] 1 ¥ nel 
1193 2 OTe % 123 ai eee 3 | 24/9 . Nil Do etc., {1 3 ove Nil 
129 | 125 2 af 1965-2023... 76 | 73% 35 0 4 Nil ava Invest., ove 69 Ad 
ao | ita) 1956 orate. | 78 16 |. | 312 8 1 Za | Ni] Nit | Peruvian Gra Sie. |) 7 a| 12ex| eal 3 $4 ad 
123: -. | Nil(a t. Wat. Bd 116} | 11 i il || Corp. ings £1 || 11) 8/9 | | 4 oy 
es at | of nen ” ie i FE ile) | 2 Staveley Trust ff. 2e/- | 27/6 | —éa| 2 2 
94 2% | 2 “British 3) a \- Nil Ci | eis | Nike | afc) | Seavete tations fi... || 28/- 34 ® 
$(a) | 28(0) || G. & NE'st'n Det. si Si, 217 6 37/- | 27/6 || Nit Td EL esssee Su | Se | —Ie sore. 
66 Nil | Nil % Pret. Ord..... 88 ps Nil 3 Allsopps Ord. “neta 37/- ee | oe 
u a 14@ | 2419 || Do. 8 SES aes ee zs | 418 | ata Bass Rati Ord fi | 89/- 83 | iy a, Fy 
4 | 81 Ni | Ni |LMS Gagan ie |i 410 11] 41/3 87/— |'t11(6) | t5(a, Doadhins Wottest j 5/- || 12/6 7. | suis 
46 31 Nil | Nil ° Pe See 1928 78 77 | - i 95/3 53/3 || 8(b)| 5(a City of Lond was || 78)- - | ie ne 
22 1 | Nil “4% (eae 4e | 24 | -3 18 11 |] 64/6 Nil | Nil - 90/- | 89 +1 oi %6 
at a) S| St sserrmetaa) | 8/1 | Hh | Be ct S| 13 | courage Gr ior a) | |p| 1 oH 
19, || Nu 3c) | Do 5% Pee Sn ant | a1 os | sti 10(b) | 74(a Guinness (A) Ord, Stlef g2/éx al | oee “ 
32 1(c) . 5% Pref. Stk... Nil 3 | 99/3 ee oe once - | eae ve |G . 
ai | wk | i |i | Bee roe ae) tt) Mt ts S| 80)| oa | tert Besa | ae 
Nil | Nil BAe Pantie Oud Sx. || 293] 28 z Nil 44/6 67/3 || 7(0) | t5(a Obisson’s Cape ine 83/- $0/- -ir gu! we | 
s4j| 298 || Nil | Nil || BA: ree | al oe | te Nil [sss | 72/9 || tste (t100) Taylor Walker Ord. 1 61/- | 61/ se on 
34) 233 Nil | Nil ~ entine Ord. Stk. 14 14 | Nil 85/3 35/14); 3(a) | 5(d) Watney Combe 32/6 | +64) * 55 
am) 8 nn | a ic re ay Monte V... 16 | 15 | ~1 8 45/- - || 6(0)| 5(a) Coal and a $2/- | 32/6 | +3 Ni 
15 . Nil || C. Urugu ($25 sie 2 65/- | 54/ Ironfounders 4/3 | 41 - 
a] 8] 8 cece 8 B12) °8 "Vaal wrap eee | tae 
1 nto lo 26 fi | Ni i. 1 || Armstrong ses, Feb. 
834 | 79 ‘il | Nil || Co Ord. Stk..... 5 164 | + ‘ill 6/10 Nil | Ni four quarter! ite 
ic _ 20 NY || Rowe Ord, Stk... || 15 24/43 | Ni 744) “4h ends, Yield worked on basis of four quarterly 
- . Pref. 
21 13 | Nil Do. 6 Cum. Pref. St 15 #) Last two quarterly — (m) Based on 3% 
32 19 Nil || Do. 4% two yearly dividends, Cash (a from capital accre 
dend. cute Final ney. (e) Allowing for rat ae 
Interim New Zealand ncy. (¢) A: 
ri Paid in New 


1952, 
December 1, 

tion at par on 

f 2} per cent, (p) Yield worked on redemp 

to 

d on interest paymen 
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Half-yearly Price, Rise Half-year! ine Price | Rise 
Umr6) || Dividends || Name of Security || May | June er, | Yield ioe ads || Nameot Security || May | June ei, | Yiela 
PE, 1934 1 3 
eo Pata @ One 1934 _ High] Low: @ 6 2 934 | 1934 
Wen a et gall est a. 
od BS Iron, Coal, 0. —cont , a 
“om a6 ae 3 (a) $0) » | Bes Wilcox £1 a 40/- | 40/-| .. | 3 0 Off 16/83 13/3 34(c) | 3¥(c) || Anglo-Ecuadorian £1... || 14/- | 13/9 5 110 
a ami) Nil Barrow Hematite (£1) | 5/-| 4/44] —74d| Nil 36/3 | 27/6 10 4 10(6) | Anglo-Egyptian B £1... || 29/3x| 27/6 755 
ae Nil Baldwins 4/= .........00 4/3} 4/3) ... Nil 53/14) 44/44'| 74(c) | 74(c) || Anglo-Persian £1 ...... 47/6 | 47/6 35 0 
ait z iP Nil Nil {| Bengal Iron {1 .......... 1 6/3 | 5/73} —73d) Nil 29/7 = 24a) 224(d) || Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ... || 24/6 | 24/- 760 
43 ome (a) 54 (0) Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 | 30/-| 30/-| ... | 413 3]} 15/7 Nil |] Attock £1.......cc-ceceee0s 14/44} 13/9 Nil 
6- 3 | if rown (John) Ord. af | 5/-| 4/6 | —6d Nil 5/7 3/9 Nil Nil || Brit.Controlled(V T Cts)| 4/- | 3/10}| —14d| Nil 
eld 36 Ht || Nil Nil | Cammeli Laird (5/-) ... || 3/ 2/6 | —6d Nil 111/3 |86/104'|  5(a) 174(0) | Burmah Oil {1 ......... 104/4}x| 102/6 |-1/10}} 4 8 
710}, 6/03), Nil | Nil | Consett Tron £1 ......... | 7/ 7/- | —3d Nil 9/13) 6/1%) Nil 1 || Canadian Eagle, aoe 6/44} 6/6 | +14 Nil 
w/o | 74/6 | S(e) 10(5) |) Cory, William, {1 ...... 77/6x| 75/-x| —2/6| 4 0 0 3 | 2/103) Nil Kern River Oil 10/- .. 3/6 | 3/3 Nil 
ay, 1/6 || Nil | Nil Dormen, Long 1 ...... 2/- | 2/- Nil 51/3 | 40/— || 74(b) 4 Lobitos Oilfields £1 ... || 42/- | 41/3 609 
ad aij} 1/6 || Nil | Nil Do, 8% Non, Cm Cm. Pozi 2/-| 2/- Nil 12/63 eat Nil | Nil | oe Soaks (Mex. $4) |} 8/6] 8/7 ae 
— i-| 74d i Nil | Nil || Ebbw Vale Ord. 1/-.. 9d 9d ian Nil 14/3 | 10/63) Nil(c) | 2$(c) || Phoenix Oil £1............ 10/9 | 11/4 414 6 
Nil 14d 6d || Nil | Nil || Do.7% “BP Pret 9d | 9d | ... Nil 23%] 1 } Y6(c ) Royal Duteh a. 100)... § | £20 314 6 
Nil 19/6 | 15/- \ Nil | Nil || Guest —. &e. £1 ..... 17/3 | 16/- | —1/3 Nil 56/3 47/6" |" 180 T74(c) || Shell £1 ...ccccccccceeeeeee 47/6x| 47/6x 3 2 oF 
Nil 4 8/3 || = Nil || Hadfields {1 ...........+ 13/- | 13/-| ... Nil 74/14) 47/6 || 10(b) a) | Leaseholds £1 || 51/3 | 48/ 640 
OO 73 | 3/10$'| Nil al Har. & WIf. ‘65, Cun Pt. 4/9 | 4/6| —3d Nil 39/7 , 5{a)| 5(0) Vor Ord. £1 .....0000 36/3 | 36/10} 5 8 0 
10 ¢ wn) 19/9 ‘ (6) A} Horden Collieries £1 ... || 21/3 | 20/- | —1/3] 315 0 Miscellaneous 
Nil uj9 | 19/6 a) ¢ Lambert Bros. ......... 20/- | 20/-| ... 5 0 Off 27/4 24/3 | 5(c) Hi Aerated Bread {1 ...... 26/6 | 26/- 316 6 
i0}| 4/3 || Nil Millom & Askam {1 .. S/-| 5/-| ... Nil 27/14| 19/44) 4(c) | _S(c) || Allied Newspapers 23/14x| 22/-x 410 9 
Nil 14/3 | 10/6 Ise) Ht) Ocean Coal & Wilsons || 12/6x| 12/-x| —6d| 5 0 0 |} 12/74| 9/74] t5(c) | Nil(c) || Amal. Dental Def. - 12/3 | 12/3 Nil 
Nil §3| 3/7}|| Nil Pease and Partners ty. | 4/9 | 4/9| ... Nil 21/104) 19/1$) 3(c) | 4(c) || Amal. Metal. {1 ........ 19/6 | 19/6 428 
Nil 2/3 | 16/9 || Nil(c) | 1 (a) Powell Duffryn {1 ...... 21/- | 20/9 | —3d ? 18/9 || 5(a)| 6(b) || Amal. Press (10/-)....... 20/74x| 20/-x 510 0 
Nil 25/6 | 21/44 a 14 (a) Sheepbridge C1 & In £1 | 21/3 | 21/3} ... 414 Off 31/6 | 26/6 At{a) Bh Army and Navy 10/-... || 31/3 | 31/3 400 
¥ 6 Oy ME 2/10} 21/9 || 3(c) | Nil(c) ||S. Durham f Ord. 26/3 | 25/- -? Nil 26/3 /1})| 2 x 20(c) || Assocd.Newsprs. Df. 5/- || 24/4%| 23/9 442 
3 5 6 Ma- | 10/6 |) Nil(c) | Nil Ke) Steel & Iron B i 12/3 | 12/- Nil 37/- |“ B(c) | 2(c) || Assoc. P. Cement £1..... 35/- | 35/- 400 
317 0 $1/9 | 43/4 | 4(a) Stanton Ironworks 51/3 s iit 4 3 O}f 76/- | 68/14) 5(a) | 10(d) || Barker (John) £1 ...... 70/- | 68/9 476 
215 0 #)- | 31/9 || & iy 1240) Staveley Coal, &e- f 34/44) 33 3 0 3ti| 39/- | 22/3 | Sic) | 74(c) Barry & Staines Lino.... || 38/- | 37/6 316 0 
120 m4) 22/6 || Nil(c)| 24(c)|| Stewarts & Lloy 25/9 xis 2 1 Off 47/6 | 39/33) Pern Boot’s Pure Drug Siw 44/3x| 43/6 369 
6400 ME 17/4) 15/- 24(0) Nil(c) || Swan, Hunter £1 ....... 15/74 is/- —7}d| Nil 16/3 | 12/3 || Nil Borax Deferred {1 ..... 14/- | 14/3 Nil 
B 4 0 37} 2/9 || Nil | Nil Thomes (Richard) fl.. || 3/6| 3/6| ... Nil 28/3 | 16/3 G46) 4 Bovril Deferred t ae 19/43| 19/4} 320 
§ 64 233 a a? "ie % Cm. Tax free Pf.f1 26/9x| 26/-x} —9d| 5 0 Off] 34/- | 27/6 British Aluminium £1... a fae 310 0 
430 19/3 ycroft, John, £1.. || 13/9 | 12/6 | —1/3 Nil 38/- — 9 3 British Match {1 ....... 35/9x| 35/-x 3 8 
214 6 0} U. States Steel $100... $40} $404 io Nil 6} Brit.-Amer.Tobaccof1.. || 53x! 5x 3 16 oF 
460 ~~ ae, 21/3 United Steel Co. Ord £1|| 21/3 | 21/9 | +6d ? 68/- | 43/- ‘a ) “ey British Oxygen {1 ..... 65/- | 61/3 219 6 
3 18 0 1/98} 8/14)| 4(c) | 4(c) || Vickers (6/8) ......+0..+6 11/- | 10/6 | —6d 7 3113/10 "Is || Carlton Hotel fl... ate 13/9 | 12/6 Nil 
344 S/- | 28/9 || 6(c) | 6(c) | WeardaleSteel&c.Df.£1 || 32/- | 31/3 | —9d| 3 16 10 8 it is ia) | Carreras“ A" Ord. £1 78x) 7}x 413 3 
413 9 @j- | 52/- | 740) 5(a) || Whitehead Iron & Stl£1 || 61/3 | 60/74) —74d| 4 2 6 0 | 3 110 lee 2) 24 () Crttall ae g. i _— = < 2 = 4t 
Textiles u 
+45 : t| Si || 0 5(c) || B. Cts. Wool Ds 5s. . §/6x| 5/3x} —3d| 415 3]} 66/- 133" 4c) Tale Havilland Aircraft {1 /6 | 62/6 280 
440 I§- | 7/104) N Nil || Bleachers £1 .......0000 8/3 | 9/- | +9d Nil 54/3 | 39/6 || 4(c) | 8(c) a fl sisedicsbadies 47/6x| 47/-x 379 
3 12 0 18 | 13/- || Nil | Nil Bradjord Dyers (£1) .. 14/43} 14/43)... Nil 36/6 | 17/- || Nil | Nil || Elec. & Musical Ind. £1 /- | 30/- Nil 
449 169 | 11/6 || Nil | Nil || Best. Celanese Ord. (10)-) | 11/9 | 11/6 | —3d Nil 30/6 | 28/7}|| 10(a) foe} Ever Ready Co. 5]-...... 29/6x| 28/9x 610 
5 65 14/6 tore Nil | Nil !} Calico Printers £1 .....< || 11/3 | 11/103] +744] Nil 35/9 | 25/7$''t10(c) yi Fairey Aviation << 33/14] 33/1} 30 0 
440 O/- | 124(c) | 133(e) Coats, J: a and P. (£1) ... |'63/1§x/63/14x| ... | 4 8 O [ff 80/73) 75/74|| 4(a) oe) | Finlay (James) & fi 78/9 | 76/3 273 
314 0 6/4 ai, telt 4 i Courtaulds £1........00008 | 49/6 | 49/3 | —3d| 2 8 Gf} 76/3 | SO/- || 3(a)| 8(b) || Gallaher Ltd, Ord. £1... || 66/3 | 64/3 3 8 0 
312 0 HP 4/6) 42/- || 23(a) +0) | English Swe. Ctn. £1... || 43/-x| 43/-x} ... | 413 0 []14/10$) 11/7}}) 7(c) | 3(a) | Gaumont-Brit. (10/~ 11/9 | 11/9 518 0 
409 13/9 | 10/- ON Nil || English Velvet, &c., £1 || 11/3 | 11/3 Nil 13/44} 9/63 3(c) | 5(c) || Goodlass Wall & Co.(10/)|] 12/6x| 12/-x 473 
16/14} 10/9 || Nil | Nil || Fine Cotton Spinnersf1 || 10/73} 10/73 Nil 130/- | 92/6 || 7$(b) | 5(a) |, Harrisons & Cros.Def.(£1}| 122/6 | 122/6 200 
4170 196 | 11/84|| Nil(c) | 5(c) |] Henry (A. & S.) Ord. f1 13/- | 13/3 | + 713 Off 98/-| 5/10$) Nil | Nil || Harrods(B.A.) 15/-Ord.|| 6/3 | 6/3 Nil 
416 2 96 27/3 | (a) 3(b) || Linen hread Stk. (£1) || 29/43] 28/14} —1/3| 4 4 31] 77/-| 69/3 | 5(a) 10 b) || Harrods £1 ......ccceee00s 73/- | 71/3 440 
4150 Bf i) 9/4) |) Nil | Nil || Listers (£1) ........s0000+0 || 9/9 | 9/6 | —3d Nil 10/9 | 8/94) a Hi Home&Col. Stores ‘jm 10/9 | 10/- 400 
470 14/6 ad qo % (c) | Patons & Baldwins ne £1 62/- | 61/3 | —9d| 4 1 Off 42/6 | 37/- || 3(c) en eae £l.... || 38/9 | 38/9 211 3 
6/3 /s 7(c) || Snia Viscosa Lire 67/6 | 65/- | —2/6|+ Div. 7%I} 39/13) 31/- | 24(a) 310) | Imperial\ Ord. {1....... 34/6 | 34/6 470 
3 10 6 26 32/6 5(0) 5(a) Whitworth&eMitcheligt 36/3 | 36/3 510 3] 10/2 HA fo 1(c) || Chemical OF. wy 9/-| 9/- 110 
31 @ Manutactg. 5/- | 41 oh Nil(c) || Imperial oe 13/6 | 12/6 Nil 
450 a: eno 4 a) 3(c) || Associated Elec. (£1) ... || 17/9 | 17/-| —94| 3 9 0 6 | T84(0 1940) Imperial 7 6h} 6 3 4 OF 
409 | 10(6) | British Insulated (£1) . || 68/9 | 68/9 | ... 7 6 $24 national Holdings. $1 $1 Nil 
373 $4/8 i 10) 5(a) |; Callenders (£1) .......++ 61/3 | 61/3 418 0 = $20 ' 10 cts.| 10 cts, ‘ioe Nickel of Can. . $26 | $25%x i 
320 TM) 22/9 || 64(b)| 6(a) Crompton Parkinson §/ || 27/- | 27/-| ... 2 6 Off 31/6 | 27/6 es b) (0) || International — 31/3 | 31/- 415 0 
433 9/4) 5/- | Nil | Nil |! English Electric {1...... 6/3} 6/3| ... Nil 30/118 El 3} || Lever [7% Cum. 30/3x| 30/3x 411 0 
214 4 HH 46) 39/9 || Bic) | Bic) || General Electric ({1) .. -| 41/3 | 40/- | —1/3] 4 0 Off 31/9 | 28/3 4 || Bros. \8%Cm‘ AMPS 31/3x| 31/3x § 25 
400 SM) 5H )| 224(b) 740) | Henleys (W. T.) (£1) ... 54! 53|—w% | 5 2 Off 68/9 | 62/- | 10 10 || Do.20%Cm.Pf.Ord.(£1) 68/92] 68/9x 517 0 
2 Be 28 . a? 5(c ohnson ‘ Phillips £1 | 23/- = Tad 469 eit mt recs 2) \ London Brick AE escente 92/-x 7 ‘ 8 6 
c | eeccccccccce xi— | a) |= OMS (J.) LI wrcccccvceee 
sis ~s ni a a0 iemens {1 ... 16/10}x : : 419 0 ss Sor | 120) | of of “) | Manbre snd Garin fi ie = 500 
4 : i Nil razil Trac., no par 83 | — ia 28/9 | C) arks an ncer 10/- || 21 x 114 6 
3193 | ae | 6(a) | 9(b) are & Poole sy 75/-|+1/3| 4°0 Off 3/43} 2/84!) 24(a) | 3$(0) || Maypole Dalry 2]. 006 3/- | 2/104 400 
3.13 M2) 18/6 || 3(c) | 3(c) || British Power&Lightf1 || 18/9x| 18/9x! ... | 3 4 Off 6/44) 3/54) Nil | Nil || Millars Timber {1 ...... S/-| 4/ Nil 
280 W-| 34/13) 34/2) 34(5) || Charing Cross Elec. £1. || 34/6 | 34/6] ... 4 1 6]} 39/9 | 32/3 || G(a)| 9(b) || Pinchin Johnson 10/-... - 39/- 319 0 
214 @ 5/9) 34/- || 34(a) | 4(6) || City of London {1 ...... 35/- | 35/- 460 764 || 3 3 PotashSynd\ 7% Gld. 76} 930 
i- | 38/3 || 3(a) | 4(6) Clyde Valley Elec. £ 38/9 | 38/9 | ... | 312 3}] 90 | 7251 3 3 of Germany J 64% Bds.|| 754 | 75 813 4 
436 = | 3(a) | 74(6) || County of London 55/- | 55/74} +744) 3 14 0 }] 108/9 | 104/9 || 224(c)) 22$(c)|| Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 ||106/10}| 105/-x|-1/10}| 4 5 9 
215 1 9) 37/6 | 7(c) | 3¢ Edmundsons {1 ......... 40/- | 37/6 | —2/6| 314 8]} 44/9 | 36/3 || 9c) aan Salt Union £1...... ao 1/3 | 41/3 479 
Nil W- | 35/6 || 24(a) | 5() || Lancashire Electric £1. || 36/3 | 36/3| ... | 4 2 9]} 20/6 | 17/14]| 10(6) ale) || Sangers Ord. 5/-.. 20/3 | 20/- 414 3 
150 | S0/- || 3(a) 7) Metro. Electric {1....... So/- | 51/3 | +1/3| 318 Of 25/9 | 17/7$}| Nil(c) Savoy Hotel £1 ......... |] 25/— | 25/- 200 
4123 HE M8) 35/- |) 24(a) 4400 Midland Counties £1 ... || 35/- | 35/74, +744] 318 3] 42/- | 33/6$| 7(c) ee Def. £1...... 40/- | 40/- 400 
4177 Mo) 31/3 || 24(a) North-Eastern Elec. £1 || 32/6 | 32/- | — 315 Off 20/3 | 15/1 |6§(a) 3 Sears (j.) Ord. 5/-...... 16/- | 15/6 315 6f 
315 6 60/- || 4(a) rig | North Metropolitan £1. || 61/3 | 61/3 | ... 3 5 3 (6 | 19/33) c) Slaters and Bodega {1.. |} 21/3 | 21/3 414 0 
410 $8/3 || 8(c) atc) | Scottish Power {1....... 38/9 | 38/9 | ... | 4 2 8} 17/44} 11/5 || Nil Nil | Smthfld, & Arg. Meat £1]] 15/- | 15/- Nil 
445 06 | 04 3(@) | 5(b) || Yorkshire Electric £1... || 46/3 | 46/104} +74d| 3 8 6 |] 62/7$| 56/- || 24(a) |124(0) — Ord. £1 .....0066 59/-x| 56/6x § 60 
oie 20 | 256 ~ 2 ftia'| 7/0 || IN| ‘NU. || Swed, Mfasch B ter. 160))| “A/e™ “ot oan” 
24(a' oe 7/1 4 11/3 i i wi rv. i 
46 195 | a ay) fnp, Continental Sk | ait 2048 -2/ 5 14 é 35/8 80/3 || 13(6) | 6(a) || Tate and Lyle : sgscaaeee 91/3x| 90/-x 446 
‘3° Es 12s |2 (a) | 23(b) || Newc.-on-Tyne {1 ...... 25/6 = 460 sen 30/- 7 a) 4 x en ty my serene ‘i = = $ 2 0 
— - a . 
22! (a) | 3}(b) || S. Metsopoltten an St Sie 132} i 410 7 tes : a, a) 3 5 Tube invegunete fi. sn i ‘se 
Nil an 16 iiss Nil 53/6 10 a urner ewall £1..... 214 0 
§29 Me} 6b | Nil Nil cable Bord. Pref. , 41+2 Nil 28/- 21/10}! “ar at b) || Unilever £1........c.0000e J~ | 22/- 5 8 0 
446 65 | 24(c) | 23(c) || Wireless | 5}%Cm.Pref.|| 684x| 684x| ... 4 0 3] 60/6 | 54/9 || 74(b) | 5(a) || United Dairies £1 ...... /6 | 57/6 460 
a4t Sh 325 | 15(b) | S(a) || Great Northern £10..... 40 | 39 | -1 5 2 Off 27/6 |14/10$)| Nil | Nil || United Molasses 6/8..... |) 19/44] 20/- Nil 
26/9 | 24(a) | 5(b) || Marconi Marine {1 .. 31/3 | 31/3} ... | 416 0 |} 103/9| 90/- |174(c) | 20(c) || Utd.Tob. (South) Ord.£1]] 100/- | 97/6 420 
Fy a 20/9 | | on Motors and Cycles . 71/3 = 7 e) sr Wien Tape — fi Se a 3 se 0 
<Assocd. 31/3x) -1 34/9 - | 3(a iggins, Teape | 418 6 
a al 14 104 | Austin, ene 10 29/9 Mortl 3° 81 ioxe| 91/9 || sox | 30,0 Wookworin( FW.) Or. $/-|| 98/9x| 96/3x 430 
$1 BB] BO eit) sta) Bemistfe cree. | dale | 203 | —ii-| «ie off ang zy | xa | a | Angoam-atsa.10/ | 276] 29) wi 
_| 3468 M8 tle xi aH | Ford Motors {1 ......... \| 34/4} 32/6 |=1/103] Nil 47/~ | 28/6 || 40(b) | 25(a) || Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) |} 43/-x| 44/6x 517 0 
aot ‘ Nil | Guy Motors (10/-) ...... 3/6 | 3/6 Nil 15/5 aie tala 34 ) Burma Corp. (Rs. 10).... || 13/3 | 12/10 460 
540 2! sie 200) 24(a) | Lucas (J.) £1 esssesceeee 66/3 | 65/- | -1/3| 319 0 Ni Nil || Bwana M’Kubwa, 5/-fp.| 4/3 | 4/1 Nil 
Ni bn 26/3 || 10(c | Leyla  sieemewtanis 32/6 | 32/6 316 74\t7 (c) |t114(a)|| Central Mining £8 ...... 21 440 
a 7 | Morris 74% Cum.Pref.{1| 29/6 | 29/3| —34| 5 2 3]] 80/74 61/104) il (6) 64(a) || Cons, Glds. of S. Af. 78/-x| 78/-x 49 0 
Ni - Nit | tt '| 43/9 | 13/- | —9a Nil 24/3 | 14/- || Nil | 15(c) oe oy 24/- | 24/- 6 40 
a| 1168 an dia | 12(0) || Rolls-Royce fi wo 103/9 | 98/9 |—5/-| 3 8 6] 12 of |77410 1224(4)| Cre Crown Mines 10) sr. || “1djel 14 418 0 
x > IN l(c) | Nie) ote ican | 9/6| 9/-| —6d| Nil et | a il | ay De Beers Def. £24 «..... 4 Nil 
; sa) | a5 | : sie) Nil(c) || Singer £1 ...........000000 22/6 | 21/3 | —1/3 Nil 8} som 3 § ) [sete Goduld £1 ener ead? & h 6 14 9 
C, — §/- } c c ONAN, COMS, £1 ..sccesee 
st A i 15(c) || Standard Motor Co. £1 || 67/6 | 62/6 | -~S/-| 416 0 ne 23/6 | ne $0) || Lake rene Star 4/- 27/6 28/3 7 m3 0 
! i om wo | om i 1/114)| Nil il |) Loangwa 5/-........000+6 i 
, i ne 13) \(b Nil | Furness Wiy fi _ | see | aso | —34| 346 0 16/3 wil N Nil | Nil || London Tin Oj... 14/3"| 13/5 Nil 
s4y 66) Nit | | N Bo ccenes | 17/= | 17/-| Nil 29/- | 24/6 ||164(c) |163(c) || Malayan Tin 5/~ «....... 27/- | 26/- 218 0 
sly an Nil Nil | Wite: Star 6 % Pref... || 2/6| 2/6 Nil 24/~ | 19/- || 25(a) | 25(d) | Modder B 5 /~ w-csereenee /9 | 23/6 10 13 0 
; Hf Tea and Rub 20/- 13 | Nilla) 24(0) | | Mount I I sccsenees 16/10} 16/3 319 
4 | Nil | Nil || Allied Sumatra {1 ...... 16/3 | 16/6 | +3d Nil 9/10} 6 || N ang Consolid 5/-... || 9/6 | 9/6 Nil 
MY any 13 ey | Ni | Nil | Anglo-Dutch {1 ......++ 24/9 | 25/3 | +6d Nil 17/6 13) Nil Nil | Rhodss. Anglo-Am. 10/-|| 16/- | 14/9 Nil 
: ot a 2 |? Nil | Nil ||,Bab Lias £1 «.......0000+« 22/6 | 22/6) ... Nil of 5} |) Nil mm | Rotana os £1 seevee a a Nil 
ante f ti Ni | Nil(Q || GranaCh (coyioa) y 16/3 |16/108| +74) Na OH sata hI Nil | Nil || Roan Antelope Cpr. 8/- || 30)~ | 28) Nil 
Lt in ue } 3(c) 3 | Tuansie Teath a peaase 43/3 taiet : He 14 olf 17/9 | 14/3 | Nil | Nil \| S. Francisco of Mex. 10/-|| 15/6 | 15/3 Nil 
; 6” 6 51/3 9 Nil(c) || Jorehaut Tea {1......... | 60/- | 58/9 | —1/3 ? 38/9 | 32/9 || 10(c) | 15(a) || Siamese Tin 5/-......... 37/6 | 36/- sas 
408 |i 16)- | \ Ni | 24a) Jokai (Assam) {1 ....... 57/6 | 56/3 | —1/3} 1 8 0 Hi 5 1/974 (c) 483 (c) | } Springs eae mena x a 616 0 
312 @ 5 3/14 | Nilg Nil | Linggi Plantations fl. 20/- | 20/-| ... Nil 21/14} 15/- | Nil | Nil | a an 17/6 17/3 Nil 
40? Hy) Be | 4(c) || London Asiatic 2/-.... 4/lx| 4/1}x! ... 115 9 ff 19/10 16/9 || 5(c) | 2$(a) || Tronoh Mines 5/— ...... y /: 1 8 6 
gu 9 8/3! 997. || | Nil | Nil || Malacca Rubber fl... — | 30/74; +74d Nil 137/-| 97/6 H 16(a) 32(b) | Union Corp. a Bi pd.))}135/- | 136/3 460 
4/6 | tall Nila | 2Hle) || Rubber Trust £1, wroves+- : || 31/6x| 32/3! +94 | 110 6] 60/-| 52/- || Nil(e)| 10(a) || Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... 58/9 | 58/9 | 
ais? it Nile)! 3(a) |i United Serdang 2/-..... || 3/6 | 3/6 | 112 6H 33/9 | 27/- ||_ Sc) | _ Sic) | Zine Corporation 16)... 30/- |_30/- 113 3 
dividend, () Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends, n) Latest nd. (s) Cash bon i 
quarterly interim divide us from capital accretions. 
(m) Including doen 5% free of tax. (0) Pai in Australian oman (t) Yield worked on a 12 per cent. basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
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(Continued from page 1267) 


May June June May June June 
30, 4, 6, 30, 4, 6, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Reichsbank....... 151-25 154-00 154-50 | A. E.G........0000 23°40 26°00 26-10 
D.D. Bank ...... 53-50 55°50 59-00 
Dresdner (New) 59°25 60°50 63-50 | Siemens & Halske 133-50 138-25 139-00 
I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie ......... 136-00 142-75 145-50 | A. K. U. ......... 55-90 62-90 62-25 
Norddeutscher Hamburg-Amer. 
Lloyd (New)... 26°10 31°00 31°75 | (“Hapag” New) 20-25 25-00 26-50 
AMSTERDAM 


The depreciation of the German mark had a depressing 
influence on business at the beginning of the week. Most in- 
dustrial shares, with the prominent exception of A.K.U., 
were affected by the prevailing tendency. Philips’ Lamps 
had a sharp relapse on unfavourable reports of the com- 
pany’s foreign business. Rubber shares were dull, and 
sugar shares gave way further on Tuesday. The stronger 
trend in Wall Street, however, caused a sympathetic rally in 
the middle of the week. Philips’ Lamps gained as much as 
I3 points on Wednesday. Oil shares also advanced, and 
rubber shares were stronger. 


May June June May June June 
: 4, 6, 30, 4, 6 
23% Dutch Loap at at 7s Stee] Common 5" se uate 
oh Cormen. jot 35 34% | A. K. U. ....... - srt 
N.V 75 71 72 ford Motor ...... 201 200 
Philips’ Lam 2193 201 210 Deli Batavia ..... 139 137 136 
Netherlands Ship ; Royal Dutch . 154 151 152 
Union ......... 374 = 35 34h Ams..... 174 173 171 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


THE new issue market has been quiescent. The gilt-edged 
borrower of the week is the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia, which. has issued £2} millions of 3} per cent. 
stock with a ten years’ longer maximum life than Canada’s 
offer last week, and an issue price of 97} against 964. An 
assured life of twenty-one years and a maximum of thirty- 
one will make the stock attractive to many trustees, who 
still find a dearth of securities obtainable below par. *For 
example, there are various home corporation issues which 
have about the same life, but cannot be purchased at a 
discount. The yield on the stock is £3 6s. od. per cent. flat 
and {3 7s. 6d. per cent. to redemption. Of the remainder 
of the week’s offers, that of Foyle’s Libraries was discussed 
last week. A. Jones and Sons, Bootmakers, Ltd., brought 
out under the auspices of the Cheviot Trust, is a {1 pre- 
ference-cum-shilling-ordinary proposition which takes over 
a family business with net assets of £75,522. The vendor 
is taking £53,059 of the purchase price of £74,934 in cash 
and the remainder in ordinary shares. The issue is pre- 
sumably designed to test the market for relatively small 
issues. We trust that those responsible for future offers 
will not deem it necessary to resort to a method of capital- 
isation associated with an ill-fated boom, whose dis- 
advantages have been repeatedly demonstrated. An issue 
of ordinary shares has been made by New Brick and Tile 
Company (Newhey) in Manchester. The expansion of 
profits during the year to February last has resulted from 
active conditions in the building trades, and may not 
accurately indicate earning power under more normal con- 
ditions. The week’s notices ‘‘ for information only ’’ in- 
clude Mount Morgan, Lid., an Australian company which 
has taken over a Queensland mine which had a successful 
life of forty years, and Erith and Company, a builders’ 
merchantirg business established 114 years ago. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to June 2, 1934, excluding conversions, 89,400,246. 
Total recorded, January 1 to June 2, 1934, including conversions, Se. 


_ National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, week ended June 2, 1934, Dr. £50,000. 


Nominal Conver- 











New First Further 


Capital sions Money Pa iabili 
fo the Public " t y _ t ~~ 
~~ and om Co. (Newhey), 
. shares 5/- at par.............. 33,375 33,375 
Foyle’s - 40,000 Ord. 5/- — 
IEE sine niiedctineencnneestneeen 10,000 11,000 2, 
Do., 40,0006% Cum. Pref. {1 at par... 40,000 40,000 10,000 30/000 


‘Government of Southern Rhodesia, 

£2,750,000 33% Inscribed Stock, 

1955-1965, issued at 974% (to 

repay {2,743,310 5% Stock, 1934- 

NB ta ieee asintataicce sk 2,750,000 2,681,250 
A. Jones and Bootmakers, 


137,500 2,543,750 
62,500 644 Cum. Pref. {1 at par... 


62,500 > 7,812 
62,500 Ord. Shares 1/— at par...... 3,083 ... 3,083 308s — 
SD Stcnistebtecenenninndsnevicwrenss 2,898,958 2,681,250 149,958 177,082 2,654,126 
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To Shareholders only 


urpoean Corporation, 
£135,000 Si Deb. at par (partly 
to redeem £55,000 7% debentures) 

















135,000 55,000 80,000 = 16,875 11895 
Durban Roodepoort , 450,000 
shares 10/— at 30/—.........:--ss0ese+eee 225,000 675,000 675,000 
Luiri Gold Areas, 192,000 new Ord. 
BRIE ccicicctnnsnstriiccsovnsesensees 48,000 48,000 48,000 
‘ i oi yp Gal ee —— 
OE. scvsisvncseneneorcenesonenevonns 408,000 55,000 803,000 739,875 118,125 
ae sel 
Total Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Subscriptioo— 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 
Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— f 
SD scexseeneen’ 249,882,051 90,303,204 1933 ......... 467,921,500 244,780 99 
ED crssconnsees 176,937,649 104,261,828 1932 .......0. 2,699,684, 265t 188,909,963 
EEE wscesescenes 79,196,289 150,561,624 1931 ......... 114,290,666 102,044,291 
. ee 92,985,476 83,088,491 1930 ......... 454,888,784 267,800,70 
1930 ..........0. 241,455,531 165,203,257 1929 .......0. 488,765,940 285,230,04 
CO 191,125,692 159,591,342 1928 ......... 693,100,056 369,058,073 
BER sorcnsnvenes se 228,016,225 | 1927 ......... w+» ——--355,165,99 
ove 195,175,311 oa sooeeneee eee 230,782,601 
1926 ............ eee 108,634, 1925 ......... oe 232,21 
eee ove 98,343,965 a 
t This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 33% Wy 
Nature of Borrowing 
Preference Ordinary 
Debentures, Stocks and Stocks and 
Bonds, etc. Shares Shares Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ 
BIDS scccosecscesecoscscsssocce 67,196,860 7,272,638 15,833,706 90,308,204 
TEED sovepsvcnensesoneccsesoonen 93,091,459 5,413,548 | 4,106,821 104,261,8% 
Whole year— 
SE senieineiniovninncnemnnnene 228,958,000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166.00 
ED. soebaseusbonceatebrseennens 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158.10 
TED ccccccesovescescesecocecone 137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 298,400 
TEED cvccccocncevenscunsscesense 364, 15,834,600 22,090,100 
EIDE cocoveccevsessuseqnvoncsoee 74,935,600 6,911,900 20,296,800 102,144, 
BED scvscccccesesescosevccesoes 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,060 
EP scenniasictiamemanneds 064 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,506 
By Stock Exchange Introduction 
Approximate 
Capital Price Dealings Cash 
ape Began Involved 
Amount previously recorded.............sssessesseee 10,706,794 sie 13, 
John Bull Rubber, 150,000 53% Cum. Pref. £1... 150,000 21/3 1 
Total to date, 1934 ........csccccsssesereresereseronees 10,856,794 13,625,853 
Total to date, year 1933 .........cscesseeserceseeees 16,004,345 18,879,651 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Government of Southern Rhodesia.—Issue of £2,750,00 
3} per cent. inscribed stock, 1955-65, at £97 10s. per cent 
The stock is charged upon the general revenues and assets of 
the Colony, and will be repaid at par on September 1, 1965, by 
operation of sinking fund of 1 per cent. The proceeds of th 
issue will be applied for repayment of Southern Rhodesia 5 per 
cent. stock, 1934-49, which has been called for redemption a 
September 1, 1934, and preferential allotment will be given t 
conversions of that stock. The public debt on March 31, 1994, 
amounted to £8,807,342, of which {7,948,510 was extemal 
an increase of {2,216,000 in 1933, being mainly in respect a 
the purchase of Southern Rhodesian mineral rights fro 
British South Africa Company. Interest on external debt 
which will be reduced by present issue, is £442,145, or 17.6 pe 
cent. of total revenue. The cash list is closed. 


A. Jones and Sons, Bootmakers, Ltd.—lIssue of 62,500 6 
per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each and 62,500 
ordinary shares of ls. each at par. The company acquires # 
from September 30, 1933, the boot-manufacturing and retailiag 
business formerly of similar name, and founded in 1857, havi 
21 retail branches on the South Coast and freehold factory # 
Northampton. Net assets acquired are valued at {7592 
the purchase price being £74,934, payable as to £53,059 # 
cash and as to £21,875 by allotment of 437,500 ordinay 
shares. Profits for years to September 30th have been: 191 
£8,088; 1932, £7,371; 1933, £10,039. Allotments of ordinay 
shares will be made equally in respect of preference shat 
allotted. 


New Brick and Tile Company (Newhey), Ltd.—Issue ¢ 
133,500 shares of 5s. each. The company has been formed t 
acquire the undertaking of Newhey Brick Company, 
having an output for 1933 of 8,500,000 bricks. The 
are valued at £36,997, and are acquired at par, payable as 
£20,372 in cash, and as to £16,625 by allotment of 66,500 shat 
of 5s. each. Profits for years ending February have bees: 
1932, £3,599; 1933, £3,656; 1934, £8,563. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

Erith and Company, Ltd.—Issued capital, 40,000 8 per 
cumulative preference shares of {1 each and 320,000 anne 
shares of 5s. each. The company was incorporated in | 
acquire a builders’ merchant’s business founded in 1820. | 1988 
for years to December 31 have been: 1931, £16,687; 
£15,111; 1933, £22,537. Assets at December 31, 1933, to 
£146,541, including cash, £38,399; debtors, £49,726; 9 
£17,987; investments, £15,829. The capital was. talisatio 
from £60,823 to £110,823 on March 7, 1934, by cap! 
of general reserve and undivided profits. 
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Mount Morgan, Ltd.—Issued capital 798,208 shares of 5s. 
each, 688,352 being fully paid, and 109,856 2s. 6d. paid. The 
company was incorporated in New South Wales to acquire 
the assets of Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company, Ltd. The 
ore reserves show 8,000,000 tons, assaying 4.37 dwts. gold and 
172 per cent. copper. Assets at June 27, 1933, totalled 
£195,084, including £54,421 mine, freehold and other assets, 
{42,669 machinery and plant, and £57,685 concentrates in 
hand. Balance from working account for year ended June 27, 
1933, was £48,524, net profit being £30,454. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd.— At the extraordinary general 
meeting, held at Johannesburg on May 25, 1934, resolutions 
d confirming the provisional agreements entered 
into with the New Steyn Estate Gold Mines, Ltd., providing 
intr alia for the acquisition of its entire property and assets 
(excluding liabilities) and authorising the increase of this 
company’s capital to £1,000,000 in 2,000,000 shares of 10s. 
each. Shareholders registered on June 16, 1934, or 
holders of share warrants, will be offered 450,000 shares at 30s. 
per share, payable in full on acceptance in the proportion of 
three shares for every five, fractions being disregarded, ranking 
for dividends declared after June 30, 1934. 


Luiri Gold Areas.—The reorganisation scheme of Luiri Gold 
Areas having been confirmed by the Court, shareholders are 
now offered 192,000 of the new 5s. ordinary at par in the pro- 
portion of one new for every share held. Applications must 
be received not later than June 11th. Ordinary shareholders 
are notified that share certificates should be exchanged for new 
certificates. 


Rietfontein Central, Ltd.—Issue of 75,000 shares of 4s. each. 
The company has agreed to acquire the Tuan Gold Mine, 
Southern Rhodesia, by allotment of 200,000 shares, and the 
present issue will provide funds for development. The mine 
shows average value of 9 dwts. over 30 inches on the 170-ft. 
level, total tonnage being estimated at 5,081 tons. Profit on 
working these reserves at 130s. per ounce gold is computed at 
£13,587. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Anglo-Oriental Mining.—The Anglo-Oriental Mining Cor- 
poration announces that 1,000,000 5s. ordinary shares have 
been placed privately for cash at 7s. 6d. per share (premium 
of 50 per cent., less a commission of 3d. per share). The whole 
of the outstanding loans and liabilities, other than the arrears 
of preference dividend, have now been liquidated. The 
accounting period is being extended from February 28th to 
June 30th, and report and accounts will be posted during 
August. 

CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


European Commercial Corporation.—aA series of first mortgage 
convertible debentures has been created for £135,000, bearing 
interest at 54 per cent. per annum, redeemable finally at par 
on September 30, 1949. The proceeds will be utilised for the 
purposes of liquidating the balance of the bank charge, for 
effecting a reduction of interest charges to 54 per cent. by the 
conversion of the outstanding 7 per cent. debentures of Solent 
Properties, Ltd., this company’s principal subsidiary, amount- 
ing to £55,000, and for expediting general development and 
construction work. Debenture-holders may convert (up to 
September 30, 1939), into ordinary 5s. shares at 6s. per share. 
The board has decided to offer the debentures to the share- 
holders at par. 


Vietory Bonds.—The fifteenth drawing of 4 per cent. Victory 
Bonds will take place on June 18th. A list of the bonds drawn 
will be published not later than July Ist, as a special supplement 
to the London Gazette. 


OFFERS ABROAD 


Government of Commonwealth of Australia.—Lists opened 
on June 5th for an issue of £A.12,000,000 33 per cent. Common- 
wealth Loan at £98 10s. per cent. The loan will have a cur- 
rency of fourteen years, yielding £3 7s. 6d. per cent. toredemp- 
ton, Interest will rank for taxation equally with existing 
issues, and will subject only to Federal income tax of ls. in 
the { for companies and from 7d. in the { for individuals. 


orrrerament of India.—Issue of 34 per cent. rupee loans, 
947-50; at 98} per cent., amounting to Rs. 32 crores (nominal). 

Per cent. bonds, 1934, and 4 per cent. loan, 1934-37, of 
= notice of redemption on August 16, 1934, has been given, 
- be accepted in subscription at par. The loan will be repaid 
a on November 15, 1950, or after November 15, 1947, 

three months’ notice. The loan will be issued as stock or 
fon Ty notes, and interest will be subject to Indian income 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
Stoke-on-Trent Loan.—Stoke-on-Trent is to make an issue 
of £1,500,000 when the time is considered opportune. Of the 
total, £800,000 of the money will be used for redemption of 
short-term loans at higher rates of interest. The balance will 
be utilised in clearing off an overdraft and providing for loan 
expenditure early next year. 


British Aluminium Company.—The directors propose to 
increase the capital to £4,500,000 by creating 800,000 6 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares and 1,300,000 ordinary 
shares, all {1 each. Shareholders will be invited to participate 
in any issue of new shares which may be nade. The company 
has outstanding £2,500,000 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock redeemable at 103 on January 1, 1936, but the company 
is to anticipate this by offering holders a new stock bearing a 
lower rate of interest. The terms of exchange will take into 
consideration the existing premium and earlier redemption. 
The company is liable for {2,250,000 43 per cent. debenture 
stock of its subsidiary, the North British Aluminium Company, 
issued under the Trade Facilities Act. This is to be redeemed 
on February Ist next by means of a share issue by the parent 
company. By these operations prior charges will be reduced 
by about £140,000 per annum. Meetings will be held on 
June 12th, at Winchester House, to consider the proposals. 

Brittol, Ltd.—A issue of 5s. ordinary shares expected 
shortly. 

Britannic Match Co.—Issue of preference and ordinary 
shares has been underwritten. 

A. J. Caley and Son.—A. J. Caley and Son, the well-known 
Norwich firm of chocolate manufacturers, is taking powers to 
make a fresh issue of capital. This is expected to amount to 
£150,000 or £200,000 in 5 per cent. preference shares. 


Camp Bird, Ltd.—Camp Bird, Ltd., has submitted a scheme 
which includes the absorption of the Santa Gertrudis Company 
and an issue at par of 6,000,000 Is. shares. The board of 
Camp Bird has made provisional arrangements with New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields for the underwriting of the issue. 


Central Mining and Investment.—Prospectus out on June 9. 


City of London Real Property.—The City of London Real 
Property Company has given notice to pay off those of its 
mortgages that are terminable at six months’ notice and 
proposes to make an issue of debenture stock almost 
immediately in replacement. Debenture stock outstanding 
comprises £250,000 3} per cent., £78,100 34 per cent., and 
£250,000 3 per cent. Capital issued and paid is £935,960 4 per 
cent. (tax free) preference and £8,000,000 ordinary stock. 


John Greenwood Millers (1934)—An issue of ordinary and 
preference shares will be made on June 13. 


Lewis’s Ltd.—The directors of Lewis’s Ltd. have decided 
to redeem on March 1, 1936, the whole of the £1,810,460 5 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock outstanding at par, and 
will shortly make an offer to the stockholders to redeem at an 
early date or to convert their holdingson terms to be announced. 
The earliest redemption date under the terms of the issue is 
March 1, 1936. A meeting of the holders will be held in Liver- 
pool on June 11th at 2.30 p.m. for the purpose of modifying 
the trust deed. 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.—Issue of £500,000 
34 per cent. debenture stock (1975-85) at 98 with open and 
close on June 12, 
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Tunnel Portland Cement Company, Ltd.— Arrangements have 
been completed for the sale of 400,000 ordinary shares of 10s. 
each. The board has decided to distribute a share for share 
bonus to existing holders by capitalising £200,000 of the 
reserves. It is proposed to split the ordinary shares into 10s. 
shares. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 
Wheal Breage Tin.—Lists closed 9.5 a.m., June Ist. 


West Hampshire Water.—The tenders sent in for the £29,200 
4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock, which Messrs A. and W. 
Richards offered on behalf of the directors of West Hampshire 
Water Company, were opened on June 5th. They amounted 
to a total of £93,890, at prices ranging from £114 down to the 
minimum of £106 per £100. The lowest accepted tender was 
at £110 per £100, and the average price obtained £110 10s. 3d. 
per cent. 





Whiteways Cyder.—Issue of preference and ordinary shares 
heavily oversubscribed. 


Australian Internal Loan.—The £12,000,000 Government of 
Australia internal 3} per cent. loan was over-subscribed 
within twenty-six hours. 


CALLS DUE JUNE 11 TO JUNE 16, 1934 


The grand total of calls falling due in June, 1934, is {54,146,525 
which compares with = which fell due in June, 1933. 
The following calls fall due from June 11, 1934, to June 16, 1934, 

















inclusive :— 
Nominal ‘ 
Amount | When Making 
“Seok ee of Call | payable} Paid 
10/- London Tin Corporation, Ltd..,...........++ 12/6 p.s.a} June 11 All 
5/- Luiri Gold Areas, Ltd. ..........sesseseeeeeee 1/- p.s.(a)| June 11] 1/-p.s, 
Stock Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. (£1,000,000 
54% debenture stock, at £101%) ........ £35% |Junel5|] £66% 
Stock Northampton Electric Light and Power, 
Ltd. (£463,000 34% debenture stock, at 
ELD Sosvccbunsegerereneeoerenseonenvoneunenees £50%(b) | June 12 All 
4/- Rietfontein Central, Ltd (offer to share- 
holders registered May 26th, of 75,000 
STIS ossecsevvessensoverenescnensccss 2/-p.s.(a)| June 11] 2/-p.s, 
Stock | Stockton-on-Tees Corporation 3}% re- 
deemable stock, 1954-64 (£250,000 at 
SNEED exsossvenennesenenspesoheredbeenserepecous £30% | June 14 All 
10/- Tea Share Trust, Ltd. (£50,000 shares at 
UTED ‘ensinnosandeveenounnsennebesoeneneennereoenen 7/6 p.s. | June 15 All 
5/- Van Emden (Dutch Guiana) Gold Mines, 
Ltd. (40,000 shares, at par).............+008 1/-p.s. | June 15] 4/-p.s. 
(a) Payable in full on application. (6) Cash applications. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 





















Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | May 30, 1934 | June 6, 1934 
Allied Brick and Tile (5/-)  ...........000 5/- | Fy pd 6/6-6/9 6/14-6/43 
Do. do. 6% Pref. ....00006 20/- | Fy pd 18/3-19/3 18/—19/- 
Ashanti-Adowsena (4/-) ........ss-se00+8 4/- | Fy pa 3/3-3/9 3/6-4/- 
Australia 3}%, 1954-59 ......seseseeeees 97 1k-lf% pm | 14-14% pm 
Ayr 3$%, 1954-G4 ...eessesesecesseeesees 101 |Fypd] 1043-105 1043-105 
wins 5% A DeD.........sssseserecereves 101} 1}-1§ pm 13-1§ pm 
British Celanese 54% Deb. ..........+0+ .| 100 |Fypd| 4 dis-} pm 
Canada 33%, 1954-G4 .........sssecsseeeee 963 | 314 r 4 
Clutha River Gold 2/- ......sss.0sssseeees 2/- | Fy pd 2/14-2)44 2/44-2/74 
Commonwealth Mining 5/— .........++++++ 5/- | Fy pd| 4/6-5/- x opt. | 4/9-5/- x opt. 
Connaught Estates 64% Cum. Pref. ... | 20/- | Fy pd 21/6-22/- 22/3-22/9 
Do. do. 5% Debs. ........00 100 | Fy 1023-1032 1023-1033 
County of London 4% Cum. Pref. £1... | 21/- | 3/- | 3d-4$d pm 1}d-3d pm 
Coventry 34%, 1954-59 ....... verenennn 4 |Fypd| 1003-1015 1003-101 
Economic Insurance {1 (5/- paid) ...... ove ese 45/3-45/9 45/14-45/74 
Funding Loan 3%, 1959-69 __.........+55 98 48 * dis-4 pm 4 dis—par 
Grosvenor Caterers (Glasgow) Ord. 7. 6/- | 3/- one 1/- dis-6d dis 
Do. do. 5% Deb. | 100 sie 4 dis-} pm 
Guildhall or “ted Ord. Sf— ...sseeeeeee 5/- | Fy pd 3/6—4/- 3/6—4/- 
Do lo. 6% Cum, Pref, ... | 20/- | Fy pd 17/9-18/9 18/—19/- 
Do. do. 5% Mt. Deb.......... 100 | Fypd 984-99 98 
Heath (G. H.) Ord. .....ssccsseeeseeseseeee 20/- | Fy pd]  42/9-43/6 43/9-44/3 
| AEG TIIEE, - envsonooesrerensse 20/- | Fy 23/3-23/6 23/3-23/9 
Hepworth and Grandage New Ord. 10/- | 11/- | 6/- | 3/9-4/3 pm 4/—4/6 pm 
Huddersfield 3% A, 1960 95 1 pm m 
Ipswich 34%, 1960  ........se0eeeees soos | 101 20 3§-44 pm 25-34 pm xd 
Ideal Building and Land Ord one ove 48/3-49/3 - 
Do. do. =< 21/3-21/9 21/—21/6 
ackson Brothers 63% Pref. oi tele ste 21/—21/6 
irkcaldy 34%, 1960 ...... 100 |Fypd| 100j-1014x 100j-1014x 
Liverpool 3%, 1954-64 ........... 964 | 614 -H dis 14-1 % dis 
Marston Valley Brick New Ord. £ 35/- | 15/- | 31/6-32/6 pm | 29/—30/- pm 
Mufulira 54% Deb. ...........00000+ 101 | 31 1-2 pm 1} pm 
New London Properties 44% Deb. ... | 98 35 1-13 pm —1$ pm 
Obuom G.M. (5/—) ...s:s-sesssesssesseceeees 5/- | Fy pa 13/6-14/- 16/9-17/3 
Port of London 34%, 1965-75 ......... 100 100 §-101 %& 100 #-101 % 
Powell Duffryn 44% Deb. ..........0004 102} | 22} 14-1§ pm 14-§ pm 
South Banket Areas 2/-  ...........s000008 2/--|Fypd] 2/10}-3/14 2/9-3/- 
Somerset 33%, 1959-64 .........seceeeeee 100 20 -# pm #-# pm 
Southern Cross Gold 5/-_ .......sssssseeee 5/- |Fypd| 5/7}-5/104 5/6-9/- 
Stirling 33%, 1954-64 ...........sseseeeeee 100} | Fy pd] 34-33 pm 1049-1045 
Stockport 33%, 1954-64 .........sssees0es 100 | 20 -f, dis -} dis 
Stockton-on-Tees 34%, 1954-64 ......... 993 | 49% 33-3 = 33-35 pm 
Stone, J. and F. (Lighting, etc.) ......... 5/- |Fypd| 4/103-5/14 4/10}-5/14 
Swears and Wells New Ord. ............ ed vee 21/3-21/9 20/—20/6 
Do. do. New 6% Pref. ...... ian abe 21/—22/- 20/6-21/- 
Thomas (Richard) 44% Deb. ............ on i 101-101} 1003-101} 
United City Property Trust Ord. {1...| £1 |Fypd 21/6-22/- 21/3-21/9 
Do. do. 54% Pref... | £1 Fy pa 22/9-23/3 22/6-23/- 
United Steel Co. £1 .....essessseessessesees 21/6 | 11/6 ee 33d-44 pm 
eee 100 | 5 | d-dh dis —% dis 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked % or Stated Dividend for 





in Cash Whole 
* Interim div. f Final div. Youn 
ees GE we we 
Name of Company 
Interim | D: f to inal e 
n ate o 
or Pay- | Comparison —y 
Final | ment with Year 
Last Year 
RAILWAYS 
Bengal Nagpur Railway ............ 2%*| July 2] Unchanged 
BANKS 
Bank of New Zealand ............+++ 5%t 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
(New York) .........cccccccccocesses $1-50 p.s| July 2 
Netherlands Bank of South Africa si oon one 
Royal Bank of Scotland ............ 83%] June 25 | Unchanged 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Bagracote Tea 6% ove 
British Indian Tea 124%t]} June 20 
Budla Beta Tea es ooo 
Buxa Dooars Tea ne 20%t 
SUN TI wccncenpeensacsees i 123%t 
ee 23%] July 4 Nil 





M 
Clydesdale (Transvaal) Collieries . 5%, wi Unchanged 
Frontino Gold Mines . - 












Idris Hydraulic Tin 23%*| June 27 
Kramat Pulai ........... . 10%* a _ 
Malayan Tin Dredging . 74%*| June 16 32% 
Southern Malayan Tin..... 5%* ine soe 
Southern Perak Dredging - 24%* ese 
Sungei Way Dredging ..... oo 5%*| June 26 
—_— Dredging..... ° so july 3 
> do... 2 23%*| July 3 Nil 
Wallarah Coal ...............sssesseees Ka June 22 
OTHER COMPANIES 
A. Boake Roberts and Company . 1%t* ove 
African Land and Investment...... ee oes 
Allied Ironfounders .,.............+++ eee ove 
Associated Biscuit ..,.........sssse0e t3%t] _... Unchanged 
Barnagore Jute ........s.cscssscssseees 74%t)| June 27 5% 
Birkenhead Brewery ............00+«+ She} ove 2% 
British Tobacco (Australia)......... 13%} June 30 | Unchanged 
Buff Book Ord. .....,....cscsecsesseees 74 %t nn Unchanged 
i. ilictsschensnartiinnsdnicnine 5%t a Unchanged 
Cardinal Investment Trust (Def.) 2%*| July 1] Unchangea 
EE 7hot June 30 | Unchanged 
Cope Brothers ..........scscscscsseeses %t ese 7% 
Cork Manufacturing ...............++8 5%t| July 2] Unchanged 
Daily Mirror Newspapers ........... 32%* ase Unchanged 
Duncan Gilmair and Company..... ca ne ooo 
Edmundsons Electricity ............ 4%t| June 21 | Unchanged 
Forsters’ Glass ..,....ssccccccseseeeees 7%t| June 26 5% 
SIIENI Ssicasvusenbenseceoobevessevssess 24%*| July 1] Unchanged 
Frost (S.) and Company ............ 14%t eee Unchanged 
Globe Telegraph and Trust ...,..... 2/-p.s.t| June 30 | Unchanged 
ee ee onpononnesecsecose ea ane = 
ants an rset Motor...........+ 84%t aon Unchanged 
Harper (John) and Co..,,,............ - " eee ove 
Hewitt Brothers ............cccesceres 5%*| July 1 
Ismay (John) and Sons ............. 123%t| «.- 
Java Investment Loan, etc. ....... ane ane ose 
Kelly’s Directories..............00s000 2/- p.s. | June 12| Unchanged 
Lyons (J.) and Company ........... 2/10 p.s.t Unchanged 
alta & Mediterranean Gas. os 










t5%t| June 16| Unchanged 


Manchester Collieries ........ 

Mirrlees Bickerton and Day om 

Monks Investment Trust ... i = 
Montgomerie and Company 10%t| _ ... Unchanged 
Murray (Wm.) ............ 5%*| July 1] Unchanged 
Newcastle Brewerie: 2%*| June 30 Nil 
Plummer Roddis. ove 


Reeves and Sons .,, 

Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills . 
Second British Steamship Trust... 
Second London Scottish American 


“4%t| July 19 a 
332%*| July 2] Unchanged 
2%*| June 30 | Unchanged 


Shipley Collieries ........-ssssscsess ws | June 14 ae 

Stanton Ironworks ............sse000. 6%t oe Unchanged 

Stephenson Clarke ...,..........000008 6}%t| June 30 ove 

_— —— sa saseeesonmasensencnen i ee eon 
unday Pictorial Newspapers ...... 34%* ooo Unchanged 

Tadcaster Tower Brewery .......... Ae June 11 2% 

| ser Iron and Coal ............ oe eco one 
SIDED MPEP swoncvoescboscconssonsesesens 49 an Unchanged 

Warwickshire Coal ...........s0ss0000 a — one 

= S | ene 74%t| ... | Unchanged 

Williamsons, Ltd. ...........sscesseree 10%t ove Unchanged 

$ Free of income tax. (t) 15 months. 


Spiers AND Ponp, Ltp.—The directors announce that while the results of trading ft 
the year ended March 31, 1934, show a substantial improvement, they regret they 
unable to recommend payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares. 

British Empire Fixep Trust.—The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Compasy, 

j., are making a preliminary distribution on British Empire Fixed Trust certificatss 
series ‘‘ A” of 2-2048d. per sub-unit, free of tax, payable June Ist, in respect of dividends 
received by the trust for the period November 27, 1933, to May 7, 1934. The distributioa 
will be net, and not subject to income tax. 

CANADIAN WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, Ltp.—The directors of the Canadian Wal- 
= Manufacturers, Ltd., announce the payment of a dividend of 75 cents per shart 

ior the financial year ended April 30, 1934. A balance of $211,000 is carried forward, # 
compared with $171,000 brought in from the previous year. 

Crepit Foncier D’ALGERIE ET DE Tuntsiz.—A dividend of Frs. 37 has been declared 
by the board of this bank in respect of the bank’s year ended December 31, 1933, eit os 
same as in the previous year. The net dividend payable per registered share is, Frs. ao} 
and bearer shares 31.20 per share. As an interim dividend of Frs. 16.50 per share in 
paid in January, 1934, a final dividend of Frs. 17.45 per registered share and Frs. | 
per bearer share will be payable on or after June 25, 1934, against Coupon No. 53. 

Dominion-ScottisH INVESTMENTS, Ltp.—The directors have declared a dividend on 
5 per cent. cumulative redeemable preference stock (par value $50) of the company at e 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum for the four months ending May 31, 1934, payable 
June 1, 1934, to shareholders of record at the close of business on May 23, 1934. 

MipLanp Bankx.—The transfer books will be closed on June 18th, for that day oaly, 
the preparation of the dividend payable on July 16th. aftes 

Tue Bank or New ZgaLanp.—The profits for year ended March 31, | ‘BI 
providing for expenses of management and all necessary appropriations are pene 
deduct interest on guaranteed stock £21,199, leaving profit £573,032, add balance 6 shares 
forward, £344,795, and from which has been paid dividend on preference A follows: 

50,000, interim dividend £243,359, leaving available £624,468, to be disposed of as ividend 

ividend on ‘“‘ C ” long-term mortgage shares at 6 per cent. per annum, £7 031 vidend 00 
on ‘“‘D” long-term mortgage shares at 7} per cent. per annum, 17,578; ai ordinatt 
preference “‘B” shares, £68,750, making £100,000 for the year; dividend on oy 
0343608" per share, £187,500, making 2s. per share for the year; balance carried 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
ne eee eee ee ee 

Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
tee After | Amount Period Last 
Year fron ah — —— Dividend ied Year 
nding t Deben- | Distri- : Reserve, | Balance 
Account | “ture bution 7 Gutnany Deprecia- | Forward|} Net | Divi- 
Interest tion, &c. Profit | dend 












Amount Amount | Rate 












—_ £ £ £ £ % £ £ 
British Bank of S. America | Dec. 31 118,934 50;162} 169,096 20,000 2 30,000} 119,096 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Nigerian eye | Supply Feb. 28 27,776 27,776 10,880 3,396 
Financi etc. 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Co. ... | Apr. 30 4,002 22,645 26,647 22,400] 2/- p.s. 4,247 
ava Investment, Loan, etc. | Mar. 31 11,987 6,250 18,237 6,200 2 aaa 12,037 
oe and Loan of Canada Mar. 31 7,714|Dr. 25,850|Dr. 18,136 és Dr. 20,000 1,864 
Gas 
Montevideo Gas & a _— Dec. 31 75,552 17,032 92,584 92,584 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Lyons (J.) and Co. om stecreaiaia Mar. 31 32,205} 1,008,342] 1,040,547 414,850 224 100,000} 35,344 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Barrow Hematite Steel Dec. 31 |Dr. 10,159|Dr. 1,981\Dr. 12,140 Dr12,140 
Darwins, Ltd.........seececeeeee Mar. 31 |Dr. 2,742| 10,897 8,155 
English Steel Corporation... | Dec. 31 |Dr255,323| 113,550|Dr141,773 100,000} D7r241773 
Newport Abercarn Steam 
tl «-sccusnesnsnensebaesonssoe Dec. 31 33,353] Dr. 32,275 1,078 
Roberts (Wm.) Tipton ...... Mar. 31 2,017 1,214 1,603 
Yorkshire Amalg. Collieries | Mar. 31 28,819 7,624 36,443 36,443 
Oil 
Anglo-Persian Oil ............ _ 31 <-> ae 3,091,238]| 1071234} 1,006,875 7} 502,184 a 
BO ccccsccccccccescccece ec. 31 J oe axe : 
“Shell’’ Transport &c....... Dec. 31 250,445] 2,748,035} 2,998,480]| 800,000} 1,809,102 74t 389,378 
Rubber, etc. 
Central Perak Rubber........ Dec. 31 §,200 2,024 ‘ 1,000 6,224 
Holyrood Rubber ............ Dec. 31 388 1,159 2,154 23 |Dr. 2,000 1,394 
Khota Tampan Rubber Jan. 31 | Dr. 2,876) Dr. 300\Dr ° Dr. 3,176 
Shops and Stores 
Boots Pure Drug...........+006 Mar. 31 190,187} 744,866} 935,053 435,000 29(t) 166,018} 237,285 
Waring and Gillow (1932)... | Jan. 31 ae (e)1,535 aad baa wise 1,535 
Tea 
Assam Consolidated Tea..... | Dec. 31 |Dr. 31,685 31,507|Dr a ies ia Dr. 178 
Baraoora (Sylhet) Tea ...... Dec. 31 10,119 41,153 24,000 20 10,000} 12,522 
oe MN cs. ssk@acones eeees | Dec. 31 5,878 en pee a 1,500 an 
DIN. cna cecssenenepnaies Dec. 31 1,397 0 . oe A 
Doom Dooma Tea..........++ Dec. 31 41,504 38,975 33,125 123 §,000} 42,354 
Looksan Tea .........seeseeees Dec. 31 |Dr. 347 5,453 969 5 500 1,754 
BE BR vicnnncsacsacsscesce Dec. 31 4,166 15,218 4,805 10 3,402 5,574 
IN icncinaniauuiinnnenie Dec. 31 9,708 22,570 16,800 30 2,000} 11,518 
Rungajaun ak §sswespunnees Dec. 31 3,416 §,227 2,034 5 1,000 2,976 
jiwangie Tea...........sceeeee Mar. 31 10,270 10,380 6,500 74 905} 11,245 
Textiles 
Coats (J. and TEE cssessihousess Dec. 31 216,354| 2,574,594! 2,790,948]| 330,000} 2,028,125 132 50,000} 382,823]|2,259,110 
Crosses and Winkworth...... Mar. 28 |Dr206,402| Dr. 9,945|Dr216,347 ‘iia ‘ie Dr216347 
Tamways and Omnibus 106,101] 8(a) 
> a 
British Electric Traction ... | Mar. 31 262,027} 262,027 aa 1c 31,952 sia 
ij Cc 
Maidstone & District Motor Mar. 31 20,135 57,064 37,500 124 6,536} 20,163 
Independent Investment ... | Mar. 31 30,014 9,612 se wa 30,176 
Indian and Gen. Invest. ... | Apr. 30 5,136 19,533 11,484) 10 4,630 
d Co-operative Invest. | Mar. 31* 5,613 15,824 11,296 1 10,141 
Second London Scottish 
American vabnieesouneaeenns Apr. 30 14,485 29,243 6,100 2 15,128 
Winterbottom Trust.......... Mar. 31 12,045] 23,678 : 12,665 
Other Companies 
Associated Biscuit Mfrs. Mar. 31 1,347 85,033 56,005 4t ea 1,125 
Awociated Newspapers... Mar. 31| 550,367] 809,626] 1,359,993] 25,000|{ «£7088 | o9\n) i 150,000] 589,925 
Brown (Thomas) and Sons | Jan. 31} Dr.40953 6,382|Dr. 34,571 ove ove v. 41,406|Dr. 590 
Cape Asbestos ............0008 Dec. 31 17,851 21,878 7,500 6 8,000} 10,479 
Cope Bros. and Co..........00. Mar. 31 §3,731 33,030 31,688 11 we 55,073 
Electric Construction......... Mar. 31 15,374|Dr. 14,215 dae ...  |Dr. 6,255, 3,019 
a (Thomas) ............... Mar. 31 3,464 5,492 581| 2 2,000] 4,125 } 
qoProoks, Rentini Mar. 31 20,988] 41,720 37,500] 124¢ ee 22,350 
lee (Henry) and Sons...... Mar. 31 3,184 17,218 aa in aie 5,402 as 
y (John) and Sons...... Mar. 31 a 21,159 8,725 174 5,932 1,029 da a 
yilster-Brandes aniicibines Dec. 31 51,378] Dr 150,058|Dr. ‘an a sea aia Dr 98,680 ae 
Mare SET hitinsainainens Apr. 27 1,181] 10,772 1,453} 23 eee 1,350 
oft Wagons ............ Dec. 31 1,121 2,999) one 1,937 24 “<i 2,183 
orton (C. and I sa Dec. 31 |Dr. 75|Dr. 39,346|Dr. was pia “ne os Dvr39,421 aa 
€wton (John M.) and Sons | Dec. 31 |Dr. 45,179 3,428|Dr. a ms . vs |/Dr41,761\|Dr. ae 
Radiovisor Parent .......... Mar. 31 |Dr. 65,542|Dr. 16,782|Dr. a a a .. Dr 82,324 
Telephone Rentals............. | May 31] 13,871] 44,666 ti 34,350} 7} 10,000] 14,187 6 
Tate Electric ...........0.. Mar. 31 .... |Dr60,839e| Dr.50,839||_... ia iia w+ |Dr50,839|}_—... in 
Wate ald meseees Jan. 31 6,152|Dr. 67,301|Dr. 61,149 we on ..  |Dr66,047 ; 
Wyman Fis ME, scncccconce Mar. 31 91,765 42,086} 133,851 wae 37,500 124 aia 96,351 
and Sons ............ Dec. 31 971 2,049 as we “ Dr. 65,000 8,020||Dr. 
I linn eerie 
a 
deterren half-year. t Free of income tax. (a) Preferred ordinary. (b) Deferred ordinary in cash. (c) Deferred ordinary in 
shares. (d) Ordinary shares. 


(e) 9 


months. 


(s) Five months. 


(t) 5 per cent. paid free of income tax. 
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BURMAH OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


LARGER VOLUME OF SALES AND ECONOMIES IN PRODUCTION 
CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES AND ISSUE OF BONUS SHARES 
PROGRESS AND STRENGTH OF THE UNDERTAKING 
THE INDIAN MARKET AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 
IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIGENOUS INDUSTRY 
SIR JOHN T. CARGILL ON THE POSITION 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of the Burmah Oil 
Company, Limited, was held, on June 1st, within the Merchants’ 
Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow. 

Sir John T. Cargill, Bt. (chairman of the company), presided 
over a large attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—I have here the 
notice calling the meeting. The notice was duly posted. I pre- 
sume that, as usual, you will hold it as read. I would ask our 
secretary to read the auditor's report. 

The Secretary (Mr E. Colman) read the auditor’s report. 

The Chairman, continuing, said: —I have first of all to intimate 
an apology from Mr Leonard Gow for his absence. As probably 
many of you are aware, Mr Gow had a serious operation two 
months ago, and is still ina home. I am glad to say that he is 
making good progress, and I am sure you will allow me, when I 
call upon him this afternoon, to convey to him your kind sympathy 
and your hopes that he will soon recover his usual health. 
(Applause.) 

The report and accounts, which have been in your hands for 
some time, can, I presume, be taken as usual as read. (Agreed.) 
You will have observed that the accounts are now presented in a 
comparative form, the figures for the preceding year being set out 
in red in alignment with those for 1933. Detailed comparison by 
me as in the past is therefore unnecessary. A further change is 
the elimination of shillings and pence, but I need scarcely assure 
you that this denotes no departure from your board’s policy of con- 
servative finance. The shillings and pence of our business are still 
being taken care of! 

The larger profit at {2,011,568, after the usual charges and an 
allowance for depreciation higher at £496,508 by about £100,000, 
is due not to better market values for products sold in the year, 
but to a combination of economies in production, refining and mar- 
keting, with a larger volume of sales at lower and not higher 
prices, assisted by a considerable refund by Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Company of India, Limited, in respect of 
over-debits in previous years, and the freeing of interest earned by 
us on advances to a subsidiary company hitherto held in reserve 
against contingencies now unlikely to arise. 


THE PROFIT BALANCE 


You will see on the liabilities side of the balance sheet that the 
profit and loss account balance, after providing for the preference 
and the interim ordinary dividend, amounts to £1,635,397. Adding 
back to that figure £294,762, the amount of the interim ordinary 
dividend, and £309,419, the amounts placed to general and insur- 
ance reserves, and deducting the amount of £485,510 brought in 
from 1932, we get a net figure of £1,754,068, which is reduced by 
the interest windfall of £261,086, to which I have referred, to 
£1,492,982. But it must be borne in mind that that figure includes 
the credit from Burmah-Shell, to which I have also referred, 
amounting to £125,500. 

It is therefore necessary in connection with these two unusual 
credits to add that, while on their inclusion does not depend our 
ability to make the proposals we are making as to our ordinary 
stock dividend for the year, both are non-recurring windfalls, and 
I am enlarging on them merely to emphasise this, since although 
the amount available this year for the ordinary stockholders 
actually represents some 28} per cent. on the issued stock, not more 
than some 22 per cent. can be definitely attributed to the past 
year’s trading, and stockholders should bear this carefully in 
mind in any expectations they may form as to the future. It is, 
of course, true that through the redemption of our debentures there 


will be some material net saving of interest in future, but the 
premium of 2 per cent. paid on their redemption will defer the full 
advantage on this score until 1935. 


FEATURES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


I now proceed to refer to such items in the accounts as call 
for special comment. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet you get the net figures 
at which refineries, fields electrification, pipe line, and tankers and 
tank installations stand after adding additions during the year and 
deducting the depreciation of £496,508 already mentioned. The 
oilfields account is again held at the round figure of £350,000, 
at which it has now stood for many years, our practice as you 
are aware being to write off to revenue not merely all drilling 
expenditure but expenditure which, in businesses of les 
speculative nature than petroleum winning, is generally treated 
as capital. I would just here point out that the aggregate 
figure at which these assets stand in the balance sheet is practi- 
cally equalled on the liabilities side by the sums standing together 
at credit of the two insurance reserve accounts alone. 

The marked reduction in the amount of British and Indian 
Government securities and increase in the amount of loans, deposits 
and cash in bank and on hand are, you will no doubt have appre 
ciated, due to the steps which were being taken at the end of last 
year to redeem the £4,000,000 of Five-and-a-Half per Cent. debea- 
ture stock on January 1. Further on the investments generally, I 
need merely add as regards the remainder of them that their value 
is very substantially in excess of the figure at which in aggregate 
they stand in the balance sheet, and not only is the Assam Oil 
Company, Limited, rapidly extinguishing its indebtedness to 
but promises extinction at an early date of its 12 years’ arreas 
of preference dividend, three years of which are being paid off this 
month, while the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, is paying 
a maiden dividend on its ordinary shares and steadily redeeming 
its debenture debt. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Our allocation of £289,419 brings general reserve to a figure 
which enables us to capitalise {2,289,419 and still leave {500,00 
at its credit. At the conclusion of this meeting the resolutions 
necessary to give effect to these capitalisation proposals of you 
board will be submitted. This increase will bring our issued capital 
more in line with the realities of the position even though it wil 
still incompletely reflect the real relation of the capital employed # 
the profits which we show. 

As I have already said, our sales of products have yielded & 
more, not because of higher Indian market values, but because 
their increased volume in the face not only of an overhead red 
offtake but in the face of increased competition at keenly cut 
prices from surplus American, Roumanian, and Russian oil offering 
at prices based on and even below those caused by the fall ia the 
export value of the U.S.A. dollar. Consequent on a weaknes 
in the Indian Customs tariff we had throughout the whole of last 
year also to meet unfair competition in the inferior kerosene 
of India from a foreign product capable of substitution for that 
product which on entry paid only the fuel oil duty, whereas 
indigenous product had to pay the much more onerous excisé duty 
on kerosene. Happily a situation which in this way was increae 
ingly menacing the Indian Government’s budgeted revenue im 
kerosene was ultimately put a stop to by a necessary tightening 
up of the Customs tariff schedule. 
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Not higher values but further economies secured in every sec- 
ton of our Burma and Indian operations are, with the increased 
ylume of our sales, alone responsible not merely for their more 
profitable aggregate but also for the fact that they have contri- 
poted a larger share than in 1932 of our total profits. In 1932 only 
gme 40 per cent. of these came from our Indian and Burma 
trading, 60 per cent. coming from our activities elsewhere, but 
pst year our Indian operations were responsible for some 52 per 
gat. of our total profit owing to the better Indian and Burma 
sults from the causes I have mentioned to which operations else- 
bere, representing mainly interest and dividends, are, of course, 
not susceptible. 


EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


Your board, and I am confident all our shareholders also, have 
every reason not only to be satisfied with these results but to be 
Kegitimately proud of them. I say legitimately advisedly, for they 
are the fruits not of any monopolistic situation but of a soundly 
and conservatively built-up undertaking, efficiently and closely 
managed and controlled for over two generations, during which 
it has frequently had to fight for its very existence, and at no 
time in the period free from the clash of world conditions in the 
industry of which it represents to-day less than 1 per cent., a 
fat in itself sufficient reply to suggestions of monopolistic 
conditions. 

Prices for petroleum products have always been and still are 
at their highest, determined by those at which the dominating 
producing and exporting country, the U.S.A., is from time to time 
prepared to sell. At highest in India we could never therefore 
expect to get better than these current from time to time, and 
in recent years Roumania and Russia have been prepared to sell 
on occasions well below the U.S.A. parity. At no time have we 
ever sought more than the lowest competitive price; at many 
times, as at the present juncture, we have gone below it in our 
mecessity and because of our obligation to defend and hold the 
outlet necessary in India for its indigenous production and the 
direct and indirect advantage in revenue and local employment 
which such an indigenous industry as that of India’s petroleum 
involves for the Indian State and Indian nationals over imported 
production. 


INDIA’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Ido not for one moment suggest that a local industry may not 
be created and bolstered up at a cost through tariffs greater than 
the benefits which it may yield. That is quite possible, and, 
when it occurs and there is no over-riding special justification in 
curity for such a sacrifice, I hold that such a policy is inde- 
fensible, and that such an industry cannot be expected to, and 
thould not be permitted to, survive. But India’s petroleum 
industry is not of this type. There are two features common alike 
intheir nature if not in their degree to a State’s receipts, directly 
and indirectly, from imported and indigenous petroleum, videlicet 
the employment each provides in distribution and the revenue 
tach yields in income taxation. 

What is peculiar to the indigenous industry and beyond the 
ope of the imported commodity are the operations of crude oil 
Ptoduction, pipe line or other transport of that production to the 
teinery, refining itself, putting the refined products f.o.r. or f.0.b. 
for the local market and shipping. These operations, exclusive 
% far as India is concerned to its indigenous industry, involve 
tilaries, wages, local stores, power, rents, taxes, rates, licences, 
contractors’ bills, travelling expenses, transport and freight, royal- 
tes, Customs and port dues in connection with them which are 
‘peat in India and for which there is no corresponding Indian 
“apenditure in the case of imported oil. In 1932 their value, 
cluding income and super tax, in respect of the whole in- 

us industry was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 44,168,180—or 
£3,312,614—representing 32 pies, or, say, 3d. per gallon on the 
volume of indigenous production marketed in India in the period. 


THE INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION 


Now, based on that same marketed production, the value of 
Preference which the indigenous production enjoys—not 
js use of a designedly protectionist tariff but because there is 
advantageous difference between import and Excise duties— 
niet to less than 9 pies, or, say, .85 of a penny per gallon, 
ote t on this straight comparison India gained 23 pies, or, say, 
‘15 of a penny per gallon more than she would have gained had 
ead 0 no indigenous industry to which to give this fortuitous 
telatively negligible preference. In the 32 pies or 3d. per 

of a income and super tax amounted to 4 pies, or, say, .374 
., Peany per gallon, so that even assuming the imported oil 
48 much in income and super tax—and we know, of course, 





that it did not pay anything like so much, since only its market- 
ing profits could come under assessment, the indigenous industry 
in money terms alone contributed 19 pies, or, say, 1.77 of a penny 
per gallon in excess of the favourable difference it enjoyed between 
import and Excise duties. 

Here, then, is a case where in effect and on balance, even 
examined merely from the point of view of comparative cash 
values, there is justification not alone for continuing this fortuitous 
fiscal support, but clearly for extending it to the extent that the 
indigenous industry can respond in output to such greater share 
of the Indian demand as it could economically fill. And this 
takes no cognisance of all of what this great national industry 
means in the education and training of India’s nationals in scien- 
tific and engineering and general constructive activities which no 
foreign imports can supply just because every function except 
marketing is as foreign to these imports as their constitution itself. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Last year I gave you some figures to illustrate what we got from 
the gross proceeds of our sales—expressed as 100—compared with 
what went in one form or another to Indian State revenues. 
Again I repeat it is not oil prices which are high—our competitors 
know this—but taxation. Probably alone out of all the civilised 
countries of the world the consumption of petrol and kerosene 
also has still been declining in India. In the case of the latter 
product our share of the gross proceeds was at 16.157 per cent. 
larger—for the reasons I have already given—than in 1932, but 
Excise duties took 24.65 per cent. In the case of‘ benzine our 
share was again Io per cent., while Excise duties took 44 per cent., 
against 434 per cent. in 1932, and not 324 per cent., as I 
erroneously then stated. These percentages to us are gross. 
Depreciation, income and super tax, and reserves have to be 
found out of them before we get the net figure available for 
distribution to shareholders on their investment. 

In 1933 we paid £3,814,000 in royalties and Excise duties, or 
£113,000 more than in 1932; while Indian income tax, State 
duties, and municipal taxes were about the figure of recent years. 
In the case of the Assam Oil Company, Limited, royalties and 
Excise duties amounted to £950,000. 

The addition of wharfage, port dues, rail and river freights, 
wages, salaries, and sub-agents’ commissions brings the aggregate 
contributions of your own company and the Assam Oil Company, 
Limited, in 1933 under all these headings to a figure of about 
£9,300,000. 

Then looking at our share of the gross realisations from all 
products sold in India and Burma in 1933—expressed as 100—I 
find that this amounted to 14.28 per cent. That is larger, again 
for the reasons already referred to, than we got in 1932—i.e. not 
higher values, but greater volume at lower prices and reduced 
costs—but again it is the gross figure from which depreciations, 
income and super tax, and reserves must be found before the 
dividend. Allocated over the five distinct activities in which our 
business is divided, videlicet crude-oil producers, pipe-line carriers, 
refiners, shippers, and marketers, it means a gross amount to each 
of under 3 per cent. 


THE ATTACKS ON THE INDUSTRY 


I hope I am not wearying you with these details. But they are 
important, and I want them to reach a much wider and more 
remote audience than yours. The indigenous petroleum industry 
continues to be the target for attack and misrepresentation in the 
Assemblies at Delhi and Simla and in other quarters. From one 
quarter it may be that it is monopolistic and exploits the con- 
sumer; from another it may be that it depresses prices so that 
the Indian importer of foreign oils cannot live. It may be on 
occasions, even if obviously contradictory, it is both charges at 
the same time from the same source. We have nothing against 
the foreign importer so long as his imports still leave sufficient 
room for the indigenous production on which multitudes of Indian 
nationals depend. They must come before the few Indian specu- 
lative purchasers who depend on their imports of foreign oils. 

In the course of the latest—I suppose it is too much to hope 
that it is also the last of such attacks—the late Finance Member 
of the Government of India refreshingly opposed the apparent 
argument that the fact that a particular company engaged in the 
indigenous petroleum industry happened to have made very large 
profits afforded any reason for attack. That in itself, he con- 
tinued, was no reason for attack, and that one can unfortunately 
go about and find plenty of people working very inefficiently and 
at a loss, whose assistance by the State would be no benefit to 
the State, whereas the State is definitely benefited by concerns 
which operate with enterprise and with sufficient efficiency to earn 
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decent profits. On this point he concluded that prima facie the 
people who really benefit a country are those who can develop 
industries and earn profits out of them. And it would be a 
reflection unintended by me on the good sense of the Assembly 
as a whole did I not add that this statement by Sir George 
Schuster was received, according to the Indian Hansard, with 
applause. 


THE COMPANY'S RECORD 


We ask to be judged on our record. It is well known to the 
Government of India and its people and can stand the closest 
investigation. We claim that we are the sort of industry which 
Sir George Schuster extolled and the Assembly applauded. 

The late Finance Member made the further comment that the 
indigenous petroleum industry, like, I trust, every other Indian 
industry, must recognise their obligations to the consumer, and 
that their efficiency, creditable and valuable though it be, must 
operate not alone to make profits but to enable their products to 
be offered at fair and reasonable prices. If there be any uncom- 
fortable feeling, as is suggested to be the case, among consumers 
that they are in the hands of a powerful and perhaps unscrupulous 
combine, that is the fault not of anything the oil industry in 
India has done or left undone, but of propaganda, either unin- 
telligent and ill-informed or definitely unscrupulous, which even 
a very little knowledge of the fundamentals of the world’s petro- 
leum industry and a modicum of unbiased thinking would 
promptly destroy. In such ways as this of mine to-day, and in 
previous speeches, I have tried to show how baseless these charges 
of monopoly and profiteering are, and how acute competition is 
and must continue while supply of and demand for the com- 
modity remain so much out of equilibrium as they have been in 
recent years. What more can one do to put a period to these sorts 
of attacks on an industry which, if it has in the case of one or 
two of those engaged in it made good profits for its shareholders, 
has done so at prices never above, and frequently well below, 
world parity and with advantages and profits to the State which 
have been enormously greater than anything even the fortunate 
B.O.C. shareholders have secured. 


PRINCIPLE OF INDIAN MARKET FOR INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION 


Memories are short, and it is well to remind our friends and 
our friendly critics in India that your company is not a growth 
of yesterday. It has had to fight its way inch by inch to its 
present position. It has contended through costly fights for the 
principle of the Indian market first for the indigenous production 
so long as the indigenous producer is prepared to sell at com- 
petitive prices and to the extent that his production requires 
that outlet. Our policy has been not to contemplate the export 
of one single gallon of indigenous production concurrently with 
continued importations to India of the same product. 

We have agreements with our most powerful geographical and 
other competitors which respectively accept that principle in whole 
or in part. There is not now and never has been any secrecy 
whatever about these agreements. We consider them most credit- 
able alike to our own persistence and to the intelligence of those 
we have made them with. Far from being ashamed of them we 
have frequently publicly referred to them, for we consider them 
outstanding achievements in the direction not alone of sound inter- 
national planning but of protection of the indigenous production’s 
natural outlet while securing at the same time for the consumer 
that the arrangements cannot be exploited to his detriment. 

We and our friends have led the way to recognition of the 
obvious sound sense of not sending coals to Newcastle while 
Newcastle has coals, but have gone further and have provided 
that Newcastle will nevertheless pay no more for its coal than it 
would if coal were sent there. In this way, as in the rationalisa- 
tion of our distributing businesses in India, we with the Royal 
Dutch-Shell and Anglo-Persian Groups have been pioneers in 
economic good sense. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


As regards prospects for the current year, I have on more than 
one occasion asked you to excuse me from entering into the realms 
of prophecy when the outlook is so uncertain, as is the case to-day, 
that it would be quite impossible to make anything in the nature 
of a reliable estimate as to what the results of the year will finally 
be. Taking the oil position of the world as a whole, the equilibrium 
between supply and demand is not yet definitely settled, and 
until it is there can be no stability in the price of oil products 
generally throughout the world. And as regards our own parti- 
cular market—the Indian one—we are still, as I have told you, 
engaged in a fight to protect not only our own interests but the 
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interests of the indigenous oil industry of India as a whole fg 
the continued attacks from American, Roumanian and Rusiy 
surplus and ‘‘distress’’ oils which are being sold at definj 

uneconomic prices. Under these circumstances I am sure, a5) 
have said, you will not expect me to-day to make any pronoun, 
ment in regard to the probable results of the current year, by 
a study of our balance-sheet will, I am sure, impress you with ty 
wonderful strength of your company and its undoubted ability 
successfully to come through in the future as it has done in t, 
past difficult times such as at present we are having to face, 


SERVICES OF OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


Before proposing the adoption of the report and accounts I mag 
publicly again acknowledge to the company’s personnel all ov, 
at home and abroad and to that of its associated and subsid; 
companies your board’s, and I venture also to include your, vey 
real appreciation of their earnest, efficient, and loyal team wor, 
without which these most satisfactory results would have be 
impossible. Ours is a closely knit organisation, in which contag 
between man and man is of the closest and most friendly a 
harmonious order and the result is a spirit of loyalty to and pri 
in the company and a personal keenness to forward its interes 
which I venture to assert are unsurpassed anywhere. Age an 
climatic conditions are constantly depriving us of our oldest ax 
well-tried servants in the East, and I have to report, with rege 
but associated with every good wish for a happy and long retin 
ment, that Messrs Gibson and Hunter, who have served all ther 
active business life with the company in various spheres and is 
various ways, and who recently have been assistant genenl 
managers of the company, are now retiring. So, too, havelt 
explain the change in the secretaryship. Mr Holdsworth, whe 
place is now occupied by Mr Colman, has decided that he mut 
recognise the advance of years and seek retirement and repm 
while he may. You here have seen and heard him regularly fa 
over 30 years and I know will share the regret of the board at his 
decision and send your good wishes to him in his retirement. 

I cannot proceed without introducing a note of sadness into ow 
gathering. We have on the whole been surprisingly free from fat 
accidents in our business, and it is with very sincere regret tht 
I have to report the death from burning of six of our India 
employees at a fire which broke out only a few weeks ago in th 
Khodaung Field in Burma. I am sure that your sympathy goa 
with that of your board to the relations and dependents of thon 
men. It is perhaps superfluous for me to say that so far as the 
can be any compensation to them in a monetary sense for sud 
a loss this is being provided. 

I now beg to propose: ‘‘ That the report of the directors asl 
the audited statement of accounts, including the balance shet 
and profit and loss account to December 31, 1933, presented 
the meeting be received, approved and adopted,”’ and I shall al 
on Mr R. I. Watson, your managing director, to second thi 
motion. After the motion has been seconded an opportunity wi 
be given to stockholders to ask questions or make comments. 

Mr R. I, Watson.—I have great pleasure in seconding. 

The Chairman.—Are there any questions, ladies and gentleme, 
or remarks that any shareholder would care to make? 

There being none, I now beg to put to the meeting formally & 
resolution which I have proposed and which Mr Watson lw 
seconded. 


The resolution is carried unanimously. (Applause.) 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The Chairman.—I have now pleasure in moving: That tH 
following dividend and bonus on the Ordinary stock reco 
by the directors, namely, dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. 
annum (3s. per {1 unit), less tax, making with the interim dive 
dend paid in November last, 20 per cent., less tax, for the y@# 
and bonus of 6d. per {1 unit, also less tax, be adopted, and tit 
same be hereby authorised to be paid on June 8th and that O 
balance of £573,679 be carried forward.’’ 

Mr R. A. Murray.—I have pleasure in seconding. 

The Chairman.—I have not the slightest doubt, ladies ast 
gentlemen, you are all unanimous on that motion. (Applause) 
I have much pleasure in moving the re-election of Sif Da 
M‘Cowan and Mr Leonard Gow as directors of the company: t 
of these gentlemen have been directors for a long period, - 
can assure you of their very valuable assistance on the ) 
I am sure you will all be agreeable to their re-election. (Applau* 

Sir Campbell Kirkman Finlay.—I beg to second the resolute 

The Chairman.—Are you all agreeable? (Applause.) exbet 
there is the reappointment of the auditor, Mr James H 
Wilson, C.A. 
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emanate 


Mr A. R. Findlay.—I beg to propose the reappointment of Mr 
ames Herbert Wilson, C.A., as auditor for the current year. 

The Rev. Robert Asher.—I beg to second the resolution. 

The Chairman.—Are you all agreeable, ladies and gentlemen? 
(Applause. ) Now that concludes the business of the ordinary 


meeting. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


The Chairman.—I shall now convene the extraordinary general 
meeting to deal with the resolutions set forth in the notice you 
have all received. I presume you are agreeable that the notice, 
together with the resolutions, should be held as read. (Agreed.) 
[have now much pleasure in proposing the resolution increasing 
the capital of the company to £13,500,000, as set forth in 
Schedule I of the notice. 

Mr R. I. Watson.—I have pleasure in seconding. 

The Chairman.—All agreeable, ladies and gentlemen? (Agreed.) 

The Chairman.—The second is the resolution authorising the 
issue of 2,289,419 bonus shares, as set forth in Schedule II of the 


notice. 

Mr D. W. T. Cargill.—I beg to second the resolution. 

The Chairman.—That, I am sure, you are all agreeable to. 
(Agreed. 
The Chairman.—-Finally, I now beg to propose the resolution 
authorising the conversion into stock of all the ordinary shares 
of the company at present unissued as and when they are issued 
and fully paid up, as set forth in Schedule III of the notice. That 
is just a formal resolution as you all know. Shares have to be 
originally issued as shares and then turned into stock. 

Sir David M‘Cowan.—I beg to second. 

The Chairman.—Are you all agreeable, ladies and gentlemen? 
(Agreed.) Well, that concludes the business of the extraordinary 
meeting, and I thank you for your attendance. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


Dr. T. Kay.—I have much pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, in 
proposing before you go a very hearty vote of thanks to our chair- 
man, Sir John Cargill, for the magnificent report we have just 
heard. As probably most of you know, we owe the origin of the 
Burmah Oil Company to the inspiration of Sir John Cargill’s 
father, the late Mr Cargill, who probably all of us know had 
tremendous difficultics to face, and if it had not been for his de- 
termination, courage, and initiative the Burmah Oil Company 
would never have existed. (Applause.) 

Iam sure we all know how it has been carried on from success 
to greater success for the last 30 years by his son, our present 
chairman. (Applause.) I am not a financier, like so many present, 
and I do not intend to refer to any of the items that have been put 
before us in such an interesting way by our chairman. I am glad, 
however, to have the opportunity of proposing this vote of thanks, 
forI had the luck to be present, if not at the first, at one of the 
very earliest meetings of the company, and if not a financier, I 
am glad to say I had the sense to remain a shareholder ever since. 
Well, perhaps sense is not the proper word. I should rather say 
faith, and that faith has been inspired by confidence in the direc- 
tors and by knowing that Sir John Cargill is in the chair. 

Ihave known now Sir John Cargill for a great many years. I 
have occasionally, perhaps I should say frequently, heard him 
described as a pessimist, and I am quite sure Sir John knows 
what we call a pessimist. But, ladies and gentlemen, if a pessimist 
8a man who refuses to believe everything he hears and is a man 
Who sees dangers ahead and does not lie down to those dangers, but 
stands up to them and overcomes them, then our chairman is a 
thorough-going pessimist. I think we should be most thankful 

m the bottom of our hearts that we have such a so-called 
Pessimist in our chairman. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 


Sir John has told us about the dangers. Well, I am quite sure 
that the Burmah Oil Company has had great difficulties and great 
it = far more than probably any of us can imagine, and if 

not been that we had a man in the chair who could foresee 

sé dangers and know how to overcome them the Burmah Oil 

Pany would never have been in the splendid position it is 

na = come here year after year and expect to get a good 

a 4 Vell, this is only accomplished because we have a chair- 
Sir — and staff who know their job. (Applause.) 

ink th a to-day has sounded a note or two of warning, but I 

; © pessimist has been fairly cheerful. All the same, I am 

ure that great dangers and great difficulties, quite as many 

quite as bad as we have had in the past, lie ahead of us, 


quite 
and 





but so long as we have Sir John in the chair we can, as is so often 
said about the Navy, go home and “sleep peacefully in our 
beds.’’ (Applause.) It is no doubt most gratifying to us to get 
this magnificent dividend, this bonus, and this distribution of 
shares, but I think the report means a great deal more than our 
personal gain. I am quite sure it means a great deal to the 
country, for the work the Burmah Oil Company have been able to 
accomplish, even in these difficult times, will inspire confidence 
which is so much needed at the present time. Sir John, we share- 
holders of the Burmah Oil Company hope you will be spared 
for many years to preside at these meetings, and I am quite sure 
one of your greatest joys in life will be to give us reports as 
good as, if not better than, you have done to-day. I ask you 
ladies and gentlemen, to give a hearty vote of thanks to our 
chairman. (Applause.) 


SIR JOHN CARGILL’S REPLY 


The Chairman.—Dr. Kay, ladies and gentlemen,—I confess I 
feel a little at a loss to know just how properly to thank you for 
the very kind way in which you, Dr Kay, have proposed this vote 
of thanks, and you, ladies and gentlemen, for the very warm recep- 
tion you have given me and the very cordial way in which you 
have shown that you approve of Dr Kay’s extremely kind words. 
If I merely say I thank you I hope you will understand how much 
I want you to realise from these simple but impressive words how 
grateful I am to you all and what an encouragement it is to me 
to carry on the chairmanship of this com; .ny. I have, as the 
mouthpiece of your directors, in to-day’s speech broadcast to the 
whole personnel of the company and its associated companies the 
directors’ appreciation of the loyal and efficient service which they 
have given us during the past year, and without which, as I told 
you, we could not possibly have given you the splendid results we 
have. I, as you know, took the liberty of associating you with 
this expression of thanks. 

Now this vote of thanks gives me an opportunity of personally 
and publicly conveying my thanks to all those associated with me 
in the company, and especially to my managing director, Mr 
Watson, and my assistant managing director, Mr Whigham, for 
the continued unfailing support and help which they give me and 
which make my occupancy of the chairmanship of this great 
company a source of such pride and pleasure. (Applause.) 


TEAM WORK 


In my speech I used the expression team work. Now you all 
know what team work really is. It is the subordination of personal 
aims and ambitions and the working together with your associates, 
whether it be in business or in sport or in any other direction, 
for the common good. I can think of no finer and better example 
in business of team work than the team work of the staff of the 
Burmah Oil Company and its associates, to which, as I have said, 
you owe the splendid results we are able to show you from year 
to year. In connection with that I would also like to add what 
pride it is to me to be in a position to call myself as chairman the 
captain and leader of that team. 

As I have told you, we have come through many trying times. 
We have had to face up to many severe tests and we have never 
yet been defeated. (Applause.) To-day we are again fighting 
the battle of the indigenous oil industry of India on the broad 
principle that indigenous industry has the first call on the Indian 
market for all its products. That is what we are fighting for. 
We have built up a very sound and solid business and we are in 
a good position to carry on the fight,which, from our point of view, 
is that not a single gallon of our trade will be relinquished to 
imports of foreign oil into India. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


I have asked you not to expect me to make any pronouncement 
as to the probable results of this year’s operations, but I have 
no doubt you would like something in the nature of a word of 
comfort and hope. (Laughter and applause.) This I can tell 
you with confidence, that never in the history of the company has 
it been on surer foundations and in better shape in every sphere 
of its business than it is to-day. (Applause.) As I am sure all 
of you will appreciate I can safely tell you, in what is becoming 
rather a hackneyed phrase with me now, that I have never sub- 
mitted a stronger and finer balance sheet of the company than I 
have done to-day. I hope that will cheer you up. (Applause.) 

And now I will merely express the hope that I may be with 
you again a year hence and be able to submit to you another satis- 
factory report and statement of accounts. (Applause.) 

The meeting then terminated. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


DIRECTORS’ POLICY JUSTIFIED 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND THE MONETARY QUESTION 


REVIEW BY M. LE MARQUIS DE VOGUE 


The ordinary general meeting of the Suez Canal Company was 
held, on the 4th instant, in Paris, M. le Marquis de Vogue (pre- 
sident of the board of directors) presiding. 

The President, in the course of his speech, said: —We do not 
think that any of the measures proposed in our report can give 
rise to objections on your part. They are the outcome of the 
policy of wisdom and prudence we have, with your approval, in- 
variably followed, and which aims essentially at associating the 
interests of the shareholders with those of the shipowners who are 
the customers of the Canal. 

In prosperous times we have, by taking advantage of the surplus 
in receipts, hastened the realisation of the improvement works 
scheduled in the 1921 programme. At the same time, successive 
reductions have lightened the burden of the shipowners and 
increases in dividend have added to your profits. 


DECREASED EXPENSES 


With the advent of difficult times, we have been able to put into 
practice the economies demanded by circumstances without pre- 
judicing the good working order of your undertaking. Work on 
the Canal has been slowed down, but, thanks to the progress 
already made, its completion, which was planned for the end of 
the current year, will-not be delayed. We have progressively 
effected on the 1930 expenses a decrease of 31 per cent., in which 
the reduction of the staff charges amounts to two-thirds. On the 
other hand, in view of the increasingly difficult position of the 
shipping industry, we have made fresh tariff reductions which 
have brought the transit dues back to a rate appreciably smaller, 
when expressed in terms of gold, than that in force before the war. 

This brief survey of the history of the past few years will enable 
you to judge the results of our policy. We have no doubt that 
your judgment will be more enlightened than those sometimes 
passed on us, for we still have critics. There is, for example, the 
obstinate detractor who accuses us of “‘ ruthlessly ’’ administrating 
your undertaking and making the Canal a “‘ barrier’’ against 
international commerce. 

The thousands of ships and the hundreds of thousands of 
Passengers passing every year through the Canal testify to the 
reality of things and show how the work of genius accomplished 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps holds its place in the organisation of 
world trade. Moreover, we note in the statistics of the first 
quarter of 1934 the return to the Suez Canal of an important 
percentage of the tonnage which had abandoned it for the last 
two years in order to go via the Cape. This is the way in which 
actual] facts controvert unfair criticism. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION OF CHARGES 


We note with pleasure that our intentions have been understood 
at least by those whose opinion matters to us, and that ship- 
owners have remained aloof from the attacks made against us in 
some countries. We are all the more grateful to them as shipping, 
in spite of a few favourable indices, has not yet emerged from the 
period of difficulties. We are well aware of the duties imposed on 
us by their confident adhesion to our policy. We remain hopeful 
that an increase of traffic—the reflection of an economic revival 
ardently desired by the whole world—will enable us to consider a 
fresh reduction of charges to the users of the Canal without 
depriving you of the advantages which are due to you. 

Our statistics show the certainty of an awakening of trade 
activity. The year 1933 takes its place on the rising curve of 
traffic above the years 1927 and 1931, the results of which are 
exceeded by 5 per cent. and 1 per cent. respectively. 

Can one conclude that trade has recovered its normal progress 
throughout the world? One would like to believe it, but it could 
not be definitely stated. 


CAUSES DISTURBING THE INTERNATIONAL MARKETS 


Amongst the many causes which have so deeply disturbed the 
international markets, the monetary question is one of those with 
the most persisting influence. Confronted by monetary instability, 
by obstacles often prohibitive opposing the transfer of currencies, 
many countries have been compelled by the force of circumstances 


to concentrate their attention on their home market. By adaptj 
their production and restricting imports they haye endeavour 
to find at home the outlets no longer offered by the markey 
abroad. This evolution amounting almost in some cases to, 
revolution may be deplored. ; 

There still remains, however, possibilities for internation 
trade. There are raw materials which are necessary to nation] 
industries and which must be imported by many countries. Ther 
are certain closed economic units comprising a colonial system fg 
which the Suez Canal is precisely one of the means of com 
munication. 


NECESSITY OF MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 


There is one condition essential to the re-establishment of a 
normal and stable economic order, and that is the strengthening 
of mutual confidence among men. The offences against right and 
property, the non-observance of the most solemn engagements, the 
threats against peace at home and abroad, all this unleashing of 
jealousy and greed, which takes away from men the feeling o 
security, reacts on commercial transactions. Nobody suffers from 
this more than your undertaking, for international trade, which is 
its very existence, can only flourish when steadiness and cor 
fidence prevail. 

That is why your company views with the utmost favour any- 
thing which assists in drawing nations together. In your company 
itself will be found one of the most useful of such harmoniow 
understandings, the union of two peoples whose agreement is in 
dispensable to the world for the guidance of men and th 
maintenance of peace. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 
IMPROVEMENT IN TRAFFICS 
EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The full report may be obtained upon application to the 
Company’s Enquiry Office, 6 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The improvement in traffic through the Canal, which during the 
second half of 1932 had become apparent, and to the first results 
of which we drew your attention at our last meeting, has bea 
confirmed and accentuated throughout the year 1933. For the 
first time during the past four years the tonnage transiting hs 
exceeded that of the previous year ; it even shows an increase ove 
the figures for 1931. 

Events have, therefore, proved the correctness of our co 
clusions of a year ago that the bottom of the depression appeared 
to have been touched in 1932. 

Transit receipts in 1933 show an increase of some 56 millica 
French francs over those of the previous year. Furthermore, # 
have pursued the policy of rigorous economy commenced som 
years ago. Working expenses, which were reduced in 1931 9 
19 millions and in 1932 by 26 millions, show for the past yeat® 
fresh decrease of 10 millions. As you know, such im 
reductions have been made possible by the fact that during t 
whole of the period prior to the depression the Canal was malb 
tained in such a condition that subsequently the work of upkeep 
could be considerably reduced. These remarks apply also # 
improvement schemes, enabling us to maintain the sum 
under this heading at the extremely moderate figure allocated lat 
year. The same sum as last year is also to be set aside for the 
Building Sinking Fund. As for assurance and continges4 
reserves, we propose to increase the allocation from 6 %§ 
millions, in order to cover depreciation of our investments. 
great fall in 1933 of fixed interest securities has brought our 
ments, at the quotations on December 31st last, below the 
at which they stand in our balance sheet. Although the improw 
ment which has taken place in the last few months has re 
decreased this depreciation, we consider that we must deal 
the situation as at the date of our balance sheet, by malig 
provision we are proposing to you. 
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After these various provisions the sum remaining at your dis- 
exceeds by some 53 million francs the amount available last 
yar. Under these circumstances it appears to us desirable, in the 
gst place, to reconstitute the extraordinary reserve, whose 
ility has been apparent during the years we have just passed 
grough, by enabling us to reduce your dividends to an appre- 
tably less extent than would otherwise have been necessary. As 
will remember, this reserve, which amounted to 61 million 
fans three years ago, was wholly distributed in 1932 and 1933. 
We propose to allocate this year 25 million francs to this account. 
After setting aside this sum, the increase in profits available for 
gstribution would permit an increase of 15 francs in your divi- 
jad; the gross amount due on each “‘action de capital’’ would 
therefore be 525 francs. 
We have also considered that the time had arrived to again 
gre effect to the traditional policy which has always met with 
your approval, and to which our president alluded last year, when 
be expressed to you the hope that it would soon be possible to 
gsume simultaneously increases in dividend and reductions in 
dues. We therefore brought into force on April 1st last a reduc- 
ton in transit dues, which reduction was rendered still more 
opportune by the particularly difficult situation in which the 
sipping industry still finds itself. We limited the amount of this 
nduction to 25 centimes, owing to the difficulty of foretelling, 
of a a the time, to what degree the improvement in traffic would be 
bsting. During the early months of the present year this im- 
and fg povement has not only been maintained, but accentuated. If 
the ptiese fortunate results continued they should render easier the 
; salisation of our constant wish to lighten progressively the charges 
ig which weigh upon shipping. 
from | Transits of the Canal in 1933 numbered 5,423, representing a 
ich is Inet tegister tonnage of 30,677,000 tons. This is an increase of 
con 482 per cent. over the figures for 1932, and is only 8.3 per cent. 
les than those of the record year, 1929. This improvement in 
any- fg tafic, which began to make itself felt during the third quarter of 
pany 91932, subsequently became more marked, especially during the 
niow (ist nine months of 1933. If the rate of increase appeared to lag 
is in- M*mewhat during the last quarter, it is because the corresponding 
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| the Hifigures for the previous year, with which they were compared, had 
adrady shown a marked improvement. i 

The weight of cargo passing through the Canal amounted to 
2,915,000 tons, an increase of 3,283,000 tons, or 13.9 per cent. 
bove the figure for 1932, being thus appreciably greater than 
the increase in net tonnage. 

As in the case of tonnage, the proportional increase in cargo 
las been practically the same in both directions, but, as always, 
trafic has remained considerably greater homeward than outward. 
While in 1932 all European products, with the exception of petrol 
and wood pulp, showed a reduction, in 1933 the improvement has 

> the been almost general ; in particular wrought metals, with consign- 
meats totalling 1,827,000 tons, showed an increase of as much 
ag the HH #5 436,000 tons. Russia has played a very important part in the 
esults H Se0eral increase of North-South shipments; her exports via the 
been HH Suez Canal have exceeded 1,000,000 tons, almost double the 
or the I Agures for 1932. 
g bas When turning to traffic from the South, we find that almost all 
¢ ove Mi Mportant products show an appreciable increase as compared with 
the preceding year. In the first rank of the principal constituents 
con: 


of this traffic is mineral oil, with consignments (of even greater 
Mportance than ever), totalling 4,933,000 tons, an increase of 
1,110,000 tons: the exports from the East Indies have more than 


$s 


nile Htebled, but petroleum from the Persian Gulf still predominates. 
re, w show a slight increase over last year, in spite of a decrease 
som #§" 200,000 tons for wheat, which is balanced, it is true, by an 
gt by Mctease in the figures for rice and maize. Textile products, jute, 
years M*0l, and cotton, have all shown very marked progress. Oil 
ortast BPducts, which, without exception, show an increase over 1932, 
ng the Contributed as much as 4,000,000 tons to the Canal traffic. 
malt we compare the results we have just set forth with those 
spke of ng the activity of international exchanges, the position 
Iso ® ats nal appears to be comparatively better than that of the 
ae on Thus, it was estimated at the end of 1933 that the level 
od be the wenational trade was still about 35 per cent. below that of 
ot “ middle of 1929, while at the Canal the diminution was barely 
gen} . > cent. This state of affairs would seem to be due in part 
“— fact that Protection, which for some years past has been 
a wd consolidated and extended, has in certain cases adopted 
figa canoe Guise, favouring the creation and development of 
the trade currents which, as it happens, chance to pass through 
on be a iM a particularly large proportion. One must not 
1 wit) HO Castome Aromat by this relative advantage; the stiffening 
3g the ~ triers, if persisted in, would, in the end, have only 


t—a Progressive paralysis of international commerce, and 
rt industry, with whose fortunes we are so intimately 
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connected, whilst not being the only victim, would certainly be 
the first. 

Be that as it may, the progress in Canal traffic corresponds 
fairly closely to an improvement in economic activity which, 
although slackened a little towards the end of the year, is none 
the less a positive reality. 

The results of the first months of the present year show a 
further advance in shipping activity through the Canal: the 
tonnage which transited to April 30th has, indeed, exceeded by 
659,000 tons the corresponding figure for last year. However, 
an examination of the economic situation shows that the outlook 
is still uncertain. 

Influences which are numerous, conflicting, and often tem- 
porary, all play their part in the evolution of the general economic 
situation, and hence in the latter’s repercussions upon Canal 
traffic. It seems incontestable, however, despite inevitable fluc- 
tuations, that trade throughout the world is becoming progres- 
sively healthier; the very clear improvement in Great Britain’s 
position, the financial recovery which is now taking place in 
France, and the de facto stability shown for several months past 
by the two great currencies, the £ and the dollar, are in that 
respect eminently favourable factors. 

If the improvement in commercial activity is to become still 
more pronounced, it is essential to foster an atmosphere of 
security and stability which, by restoring the spirit of foresight 
and enterprise, will again put into circulation stagnant capital 
and re-establish activity in trade and finance. 

When at last this is the case—and we trust that day draws 
near—the Suez Canal, which is an essential part of the commercial 
world, will share substantially in the return of prosperity. 

The meeting approved unanimously all the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Board. 


DALKEITH (CEYLON) RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
RESUMPTION OF DIVIDENDS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Dalkeith 
(Ceylon) Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, 
in London. 

Sir Delves Broughton, Bt., the chairman, said that a profit had 
resulted from the year’s operations of £7,481, as against £81 in 
1932, and the board recommended the declaration of a dividend 
at the rate of 2} per cent. (less income tax). The directors had 
continued their policy of replanting low-yielding areas during the 
year, and every reasonable effort had been exercised to take 
advantage of the existing low costs to place the estates in the most 
favourable condition for increased output upon any revival in 
marketing conditions. The success of that policy was reflected in 
the increased crop of 883,640 lbs. harvested in 1933 and the favour- 
able average price of 5:59d. per Ib. at which it was realised. The 
directors estimated to harvest 1,000,000 lbs. during the current 
year—of which 280,000 lbs. of standard and other grades had 
already been sold for delivery up to September next at an average 
price of 7}d. per lb.—but the operation of the International Regula- 
tion Scheme might adversely affect their sales during the latter 
part of the year. 


LIQUID FINANCIAL POSITION 


The financial position of the company as at December 31, 1933, 
remained liquid in every way, with current assets amounting to 
£29,112, as against liabilities of £2,992 only. 

The visiting agent, in a recent report, stated : ‘‘ With the drastic 
cuts in expenditure made during the last few years, one would have 
expected the estates to have gone back, and it is most satisfactory 
to be able to report that Dalkeith has not done so. The tapping is 
excellent and as good as on any place I visit. The bark reserves 
are good, and I would not expect the yield to drop during the present 
season.” 

The restriction scheme should create a sound statistical position 
in the early months of 1935, and he felt confident that the company, 
in the absence of any unforeseen circumstances, having now re- 
entered the dividend-paying list, would continue to make regular 
distributions during the full period of restriction. He hoped that 
shareholders would not expect largely increased dividends, as with 
a considerable reduction in their rubber output, their costs were 
bound to rise and future dividends would probably only be at 
moderate rates, but he was sure they would all agree that the 
financial position of the company was as sound as a rock and that 
it was their primary duty to safeguard their capital. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION, LIMITED 
CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENT IN CAPITAL VALUES 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 6th instant, at the offices of the company, Gresham 
House, London, Mr Charles Lyall Dalziel (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr Hildred Carlisle), having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—The credit 
side of our revenue account again shows a decrease in our gross 
income. Last year the total collections amounted to £496,591— 
this year to £{441,699—a drop of £54,892, or just over 11 per cent. 
Last year we had the benefit of collecting our American dollar 
income at an average rate of 3.45} dollars to the pound—this year 
the average rate was 4.76§. In pounds sterling the result was 
that last year’s revenue had the benefit of {40,071 resulting from 
the dollar premium over sterling, whereas this year the corre- 
sponding figure was £1,859. 

On the other side of the account you will notice a decrease of 
about {£4,800 in directors’ remuneration. This represents in 
material form your directors’ decision to share with the stock- 
holders in the present lower earnings of the corporation. 

The net result of the year, after paying debenture interest and 
the dividend on our preferred stock, is that we carry to appropria- 
tion account £134,952, and, as you will have seen from the report, 
we propose ta distribute all of this except some £1,900 in paying 
a dividend to the deferred stockholders of 12 per cent. for the 
year. 

While I hope it will not be too long before our revenue account 
shows better results, at the moment I do not see them. With the 
American dollar probably, in fact almost certainly, considerably 
cheaper during the year we are now beginning than it was during 
the year just closed, we must be prepared for some further falling- 
off in our sterling revenue. I am, however, hopeful that it will 
only be a moderate one. 

We are still having some of our high interest-bearing securities 
refunded on a lower basis, and the task of finding investments 
giving the yield we want, combined with the quality we try to 
maintain, is becoming more and more difficult. Whereas we used 
to reckon on obtaining an average rate of about 6 per cent., I 
think at present it is fair to say we cannot get much over an 
average of 44 per cent. with the same margin of security that we 
used to obtain. A yield of 5 per cent. at the present time 
certainly carries as much risk as 6 or even 6} per cent. did a few 
years ago. 

The usual valuation of our investments shows a depreciation of 
£810,000 on the balance-sheet figure of {9,110,323, or rather less 
than 9 per cent., as against about 18 per cent. a year ago. Our 
reserve fund and carry-forward amount together to {£1,940,000, so 
that after deduction of the depreciation we have a real surplus of 
£1,130,000 over and above our share capital. Valuations are, of 
course, interesting, and there is some satisfaction in again being 
able to report considerable improvement in our capital values. 

The improvement in industry in this country began to become 
really apparent just about this time last year, and we are now 
seeing better results in the reports of companies in which we are 
interested. At present it looks as though this expansion in 
internal trade is going to continue at about its present level, but 
the condition of the world, with all its restrictions and quotas and 
exchange regulations, does not encourage belief in much, if any, 
improvement in international trade in the immediate future. 

Until the nations of the world can make a break in the ever- 
increasing nationalism in their economic policies, it is difficult to 
see that increase in the international movement of goods which 
appears essential to any further major improvement in the trade 
activity of this country. 

In America, President Roosevelt has certainly restored some 
spirit of hope amongst the people of his country, and the stagna- 
tion and fear of calamity which were so prevalent when he 
assumed office have been largely eliminated. But one wonders 
whether he can really restore prosperity by his vast experiments in 
monetary policy, regimentation of industry, and huge expenditure 
of national funds. We all appreciate the difficulties of the road 
he has to travel, and it is not for us to criticise but rather to 
sympathise and wish him well. 

In Central and South America there are slight signs of encourage- 
ment in the internal situations in some countries, although ex- 
change difficulties still seriously restrict their foreign trade. 

Europe is not in a happy state to-day, and the outlook is at 
the moment very obscure ; but we must hope that when next we 
meet the atmosphere will have cleared and some measure of 
confidence will have been restored. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
INCREASED SALES 


The annual general meeting of the Imperial Continental Gy 
Association was held, on the 1st instant, at the Great Eastern Hote, 
London. 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bt., C.H., who presided, said that unj 
recently the association had exploited its concessions as Britis 
undertakings. Now, however, most of these interests had bey 
converted into local companies with a view to building up a nationg 
individuality for each of the undertakings and creating an identity 
of interest between the consumers and the shareholders of th 
various enterprises. 

Turning to the accounts, the chairman said that works and maiy 
showed a reduction of £320,000, due principally to the sale of certaig 
properties. Investments in associated companies showed a 
increase of {275,000, owing to various factors, such as the allotment 
of shares against properties sold. On the other hand, the boar 
had felt that the position in Germany rendered the retention of 
their holding in the Berlin Electricity Company inadvisable, an 
they had therefore disposed of it on terms which left a sterling 
capital profit upon the amount paid for these shares. He thought 
they could congratulate themselves upon this step, as to-day it 
would only be possible to realise—if at all—at a considerable los, 
The association’s investments in the Belgian operating companies, 


- in which it held a majority position, were gradually being transferred 


to a new holding company named Contibel, thus simplifying 
administration and accountancy. 

The Compagnie Continentale du Gaz in France had repaid out d 
its liquid resources part of the subscribed capital, the associatio 
receiving £270,000. This, together with the proceeds of the saled 
the holding in the Berlin Electricity Company and other holding, 
in all £860,000, was reflected in the increase of £769,000 in British 
Government securities and cash. The balance of {91,000 repre 
sented further advances to the associated companies for extensions 
etc. 

On March 31st last the market value of the association’s British 
Government and other home investments was {120,000 in excess 
the figure shown in the accounts. Reserves, which to a large extest 
represented the surplus value of the investments over capital ani 
other liabilities, remained practically unchanged. The total revenue 
amounted to £706,000, as compared with £721,000, but the assoc 
tion’s group had placed to depreciation and reserve, over and abovt 
the amount required to cover the losses in the Cokeries du Brabatt 
sums equivalent to £538,000, an increase of {127,000 over tht 
preceding year. 

The results as a whole were not unsatisfactory, the sales of 
and electricity having risen by 1°45 per cent. and 4 per cet 
respectively, notwithstanding the severe industrial depression pt 
vailing. The question of the prices charged to consumers wi 
constantly under consideration. Those of the association’s propne 
tors who were fully acquainted with the great qualities of the 
French and Belgian peoples would, he felt sure, share his opie 
that in any world revival of trade France and Belgium would fis 
a worthy place. The tremendous efforts which France, Belgwt 
Holland and the other gold countries had made to remain upon the 
Gold Standard should undoubtedly in the sphere of econom* 
achievement hold pride of place with the calm and disciplined mani 
in which England abandoned the Gold Standard. 

As to the effect which an abandonment of the Gold Standat 
would have on the association, while their profits from the sale d 
gas and electricity were enhanced by the high sterling value of 
franc, they were penalised by poor trade in general, particularly 
its effect upon the sales of industrial gas and high tension custes 
and upon an undertaking such as the Cokeries du Brabant. Te 
districts in which the association’s group operated being to ~ 
extend dependent upon export markets, any fall in the value of 
franc would, barring the operation of quotas and tariffs, giv 
considerable stimulus to trade activity, in which case there 
be an increasing demand for gas and electricity. wo 

Any recovery must’ therefore be reflected in the figures 0 a 
sumption. Again, contracts for the sale of coke for — , 
mainly in terms of sterling ; consequently, although the expe mn 
of coke had increased by 4s. per ton, they were receiving Frs. o 
per ton less owing to the fact that the rate of exchange was om 
instead of 175 francs to the {, the resultant decrease im cide 

é : tries d 
exceeding Frs. 6,000,000 per annum. If the gold count oo 
upon any measure of devaluation of their currencies, the 10 chant! 
trading profits would ultimately compensate for the loss of ex 

rofits. ecell 
. The report and accounts were adopted, and a final divident 
7 per cent. (less tax), making 12 per cent. for the year, Was appr 
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BANQUE D’ETAT DU MAROC 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
The ordinary general meeting of the Banque d’Etat du Maroc, 
msheld, on May 28, 1934, under the presidency of Mr Jules Cambon, 


id approved unanimously the accounts and balance sheet as at 
December 31, 1934, and allocated the profits as follows :— 


Frs. 
Dividend of 160 francs per share on 92,400 shares... 14,784,000°00 
jo per cent. to the administrative council ............ 1,717,391 °80 
Placed to supplementary reserve ............s.ceeeeeeees 3,000,000: 00 
Balance carried forward ......... paket esnnevaaasoanee aus 639,723°70 
Total .........06 paumanresennensneneesses nmenne eee =20,141,115°50 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1933 

Liabilities Frs. 
(apital......ssseeeeeeesseseeeseeseeeeereeesceseccceenecssensesees 46,200,000: 00 
EE scscmnsrsnssnansdsnenoeneneoonsenenssencenseseonss 11,550,000°00 
Supplementary TESCTVE .......sseeeesecreceeeeeeceeecaeees 13,750,000*00 
Bank notes in circulation .........+. adesanseerseressnesas 579,922,310°00 
Bills payable.......+.ssssseeserececsersveverecsssnseseeeceses 3,191,410°81 
Oredit DAIANCES.......00.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccosccses 320,346,125: 88 
Agencies Outside MOTOCCO ..........seeeeeeeseeesereereeees 246,913 °03 
French Treasury at Rabat...........ccsccscscescecsecceeees 498,642,903°45 
Government Of MOTOCCO .....c.seeccceseceecsesceceereesees 507,093,547°21 
Special public Works fund ........ssseeeeeeseseecseeeeseees 372,286°59 
Staff provident fund .......sesesseseeeecseeeseseneseeeeees 15,449,591 ° 30 
Gundry ACCOUNTS .......cssecerereeeeceesceceeeeereeeseeeseees 17,156,620-08 
Profit and loss ACCOUNL, 1933........secscesscccccecceeeees 20,141,115°50 
TE siecnenresdctccnsncesenccsecsdnsccsseevosicesces 2,034,062,823°85 

Assets Frs. 
Gold coin and bullion .............cscccccsscccscccsccccccees 106,456,254°93 
Liquid assets in gold CUITENCIES ...........sceeeereeeeeres 92,370,069°26 
INN csi baibaud SUM Guaaebsdeeesiehesesssenscecsenveoeses 22,737,510°73 
Agencies Outside MOroccd .......cerceececcereercecceseeees 111I,095,419°79 
Bills Of exchange ........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccocses 380,765,104 -68 
DIRE DAIANCES 0.0.0 0cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccocess 176,211,224°04 
Deposits for less than a year .......ccccecceesescereeeeees 133,419,267°00 
rs isens a capapissebbarecscanesaccacesescseseces 957,957,077° 58 
Government Of MOTOCCO .........sceceeceescececcceceeceres 17,787,325 °03 
Dictspisbordbebhecstanscansdencccasosccossccesssasesences 15,712,912°23 
Staff provident fund (investments) ............seeeeeee 15,448,869 ° 54 
PIII cicdunanarnnsiessensoonerennsesensconesoenes 4,101,189°04 
TetRE corcccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccocsccccscs 2,034,062,823°85 


BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of the British Bank of South 
America, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

The chairman, Sir Bertram Hornsby, C.B.E., in quoting the 
‘xport and import figures of Brazil for 1933, said they reflected 
the continued unfavourable world conditions, and that the balance 
of trade had suffered a further heavy decline owing to the much 
lower price obtained for coffee and the increased imports of 
machinery and other essential raw materials and supplies. He 
tlerted to the continued destruction of surplus coffee in Brazil, 
the total destroyed up to Apri’ 15th last being stated to be 
6,780,557 bags, and said that the 1934-35 crop was expected to 

very much smaller than the previous one and that the local 
markets remained dull pending the National Coffee Department’s 
atnouncement of their plans for dealing with the new crop and the 
Surplus of the last one. 

He then mentioned the completion of the arrangement for the 

nge Arrears Scheme, and went on to refer to the Federal 
¢mment’s plan for dealing with their foreign loans and those of 
the various Brazilian States and municipalities; he said that the 
theme had been much criticised, more especially as regarded the 
ilocation to individual loans, and that, whilst he expressed no 

*pition as to whether unilateral action was the proper procedure 
o whether proper account had been taken of relative priorities, 

general view was that when, as at present, there was insufficient 

ge to meet the whole service, the accumulation in local 
Currency of huge balances—the remittance of which in a reasonable 

appeared most unlikely—was not to the ultimate advantage 
of bondholders, 

He stated that banking conditions continued to be unfavourable 

Profits, and regretted that the banks were faced, under such 
“nditions, with problems arising out of advanced social legislation. 

concluded by referring to the bank’s figures for 1933 as 
ne 8 the conditions already referred to and the very much 
Official rate of exchange—Rs. 60 $200 per {1—ruling at the 
1932, year as compared with Rs. 44 $400 per £1 on December 31, 


The Teport was unanimously adopted. 
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MADRAS ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 

The ordinary general meeting of this corporation was held, on 
the 6th instant, at 1 Queen Victoria Street, London, Mr James 
Gray (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said that the ‘‘ Statement of electricity generated, 
sold, etc.,’’ appearing at the end of the accounts shows increases 
all round. 

Notwithstanding these improvements, the gross revenue re- 
mained practically unchanged, which, as indicated in the report, 
is due to the reduction in the tariff for lighting and fans and 
other concessions which were forecast at the last general meeting, 
and which came into operation on July 1st last. Fortunately, the 
increased demand for power, which was also foretold, developed 
earlier than was anticipated, with the result that the revenue from 
all sources shows only a small reduction. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the concessions will operate for the whole of 
1934, but against that can be set the natural growth of the 
business. 

The balance of net revenue for the year is £77,269, and adding 
£21,193 brought forward, we have a total of £98,462 available for 
distribution. The directors recommend payment of final dividend 
of 54 per cent. (actual) on the ordinary shares (making 8 per cent. 
for the year free of income tax), leaving £25,757 to be carried 
forward. 

The results from the tramways again show an improvement. 
The traffic receipts for 1933 increased by 3.9 per cent. and the 
number of passengers carried by 1.5 per cent. The net profit 
amounted to £21,504 15s., including £7,936 9s. 6d. brought for- 
ward. The dividend of 6 per cent. on the preference shares was 
paid, also a dividend of 5 per cent. (free of income tax) on the 
ordinary shares. The conversion of rolling stock and the doubling 
of portions of the permanent way are making satisfactory progress. 

The prospects of further progress are encouraging. A, supply 
of current has recently been inaugurated in another area to the 
north of the city, which was outside our original area, and the 
municipality has decided to electrify one of the pumps at its 
principal waterworks. The owners of a large mill have decided 
to electrify the mill completely, and a further demand by the 
railway companies may reasonably be expected. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
5th instant, at Winchester House, London, Mr A. W. Bolden 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that from the 
traffic point of view the past year had shown a slight improve- 
ment as compared with the previous year, which was the worst 
in the company’s history, but the improvement had been seriously 
discounted by the all-prevailing trouble of exchange. There had 
been increases in practically all classes of traffic except the one 
important item of tin, but the total gross receipts represented only 
about 30 per cent. of an average year’s traffic in former times, 
when world trade was conducted without the quota and exchange 
restrictions and other disturbing factors such as they had been 
experiencing now for some years. The current year’s traffics to 
date showed an improvement of about 33 per cent. upon the 
corresponding period of last year, but the receipts were still far 
from satisfactory, and they still had the troublesome exchange 
question. The increase in gross receipts from the whole under- 
taking of £56,425 had, by reason of continued efforts to reduce 
working expenses, been turned into an increase in net receipts of 
£103,385. While gross receipts were 10 per cent. higher, the 
working expenses were 10 per cent. less, and that, perhaps, was 
the most satisfactory feature of the report. 

As regarded the net revenue account, they were left with 
£240,693, which it was proposed to carry forward. Out of the 
railway itself they had not earned sufficient to pay the interest 
on the debenture stocks by about £50,000, and the dividend from 
the Andes Trust did not provide them with cash at the time of 
bringing it in, as they had already had to borrow from the Andes 
Trust in order to pay their way. In regard to the nitrate position, 
until sales were very materially increased, the nitrate to be carried 
by their railway would be only a small portion of what it used 
to be. For the nitrate year to June 30, 1933, rather more than 
800,000 tons were sold, but in the current nitrate year the sales 
would be somewhere about 1,100,000 tons. 

The report and accounts were agreed to. 
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1,025 SHOPS 
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144 MILLION SALES TRANSACTIONS 
A NEW RECORD 


The forty-sixth annual general ordinary meeting of Boots Pure 
Drug Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at Station 
Street, Nottingham, Lord Trent, chairman of directors, presiding 
over a large attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and the 
accounts, said that the net balance, after charging repairs and 
renewals and other items, amounted to £744,865, which was an 
increase of £43,412 on the previous year. This must be considered 
very, satisfactory, as no part of the increase could be ascribed, as 
in other years, to any special demand for medicines on account of 
an epidemic. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax, on 
ordinary shares, the company had a balance from the year’s profits 
of £288,115, which, together with the balance from the previous 
year, amounted to £478,302. The directors recommended the 
payment of a bonus of 3d. per share, free of income tax, on the 
ordinary shares, absorbing £75,000, which was the same as last 
year. Ordinary shareholders would also have the opportunity, if 
the relevant resolution were adopted, of taking up shares in a new 
issue on advantageous terms. 

Among the financial dispositions of the year was another transfer 
of £30,000 to the general staff pension fund, which now amounted 
to {402,722 4s. 3d. The fund was started twelve years ago, and 
the directors hoped that a scheme would be in operation before 
the next annual meeting. 

The directors also recommended a transfer to the general reserve 
fund of £150,000, which will then stand at {£1,650,000, and the 
creation of a freehold property reserve fund by an allocation of 
£16,017. This left {237,285 to be carried forward to next year. 


OVER £2,000,000 SPENT IN FOUR YEARS ON EXTENSIONS 


In the profit and loss account it would be seen that the depre- 
ciation charges were up considerably. A progressive policy neces- 
sarily involved the ruthless scrapping of obsolete plant, and they 
had always made a great point of keeping their plant absolutely 
up to date, and at the present time, when new inventions and 
new processes were constantly being made available, it was essen- 
tial not to hesitate to replace out-of-date machinery by the most 
modern. 

It had become fashionable, the Chairman said, in some circles 
to deplore the growth of large concerns and to suggest that they 
constituted an element of weakness to the country. The matter of 
reserve funds had an important bearing on this question. It was 
due to the carefully husbanded reserves of the large concerns 
that the depression through which they had been passing was not 
@ good deal worse than it had been. Since 1930 the company had 
spent {2,147,972 on properties, fixtures and plant. This had 
meant that large numbers of people had been given employment 
by the firm, quite apart from their own 17,788 employees, an 
achievement only possible because the company had the funds 
available. 

In October last the company opened its 1,oooth branch. By 
March 31st of this year there were 1,025 branches. The sales 
transactions during the year reached the record total of over 
144,000,000. Not only had the company sold more drugs and 
medicines than in any previous year, but the dispensing of pre- 
scriptions had beaten all previous records. 


FURTHER EXTENSIONS 


The results achieved by the reorganisation made possible by 
the new works opened at Beeston last July had more than fulfilled 
expectations, and the directors had decided to go ahead imme- 
diately with a further block of new buildings at Beeston in order 
to cope with the increased business. 

The continual growth of the firm testified to an ever-increasing 
recognition of the quality of their service, not only by the general 
public, but also by the medical profession. 

The splitting of the ordinary shares of the company into smaller 
dimensions had resulted in a far wider diffusion of shares through- 
out the country. On March 31, 1934, the total number of ordinary 


shareholders was 16,500, as compared with about 5,000 a yea 
before. 

Lord Trent then said: ‘‘I now turn to an innovation whi 
may prove to be momentous in the history of the company ay 
perhaps also in a far wider sphere. 


FIVE-DAY-WEEK EXPERIMENT 


** The announcement which was made a few weeks ago that» 
were instituting an experimental five-day week in Nottingha 
during the summer months without reduction of pay not » 
naturally attracted a great deal of public interest. It is our beig 
that the data we shall obtain by this experiment will not on} 
be of value to ourselves in determining hours of work for th 
future, but will throw a useful light on the whole question q 
workers’ hours and leisure. 

** It has become a tradition with our company to regard servin 
to the public and the well-being of our workers as obligations ¢ 
prime importance. This is not only good social philosophy; ¢ 
is also good business from the point of view cf the shareholden, 

‘* Under present conditions something like one-sixth of tr 
wage-earning population is permanently unemployed. This meus 
that the purchasing power of the public as a whole falls far shat 
of the nation’s power of production. 

** The chief cause of this phenomenon is unquestionably tht 
there is not enough money in circulation. As things are to-day, 
an extra pound in the pocket does more good to trade than tw 
pounds in the bank. 

‘‘ The proportion of machines to men has steadily increased 
When you replace human beings by a machine you are doy 
something to reduce purchasing power. 

‘The only practical alternative is the gradual reduction d 
human working hours without a corresponding reduction in wags. 
This would have the effect of bringing more people into employ 
ment, giving more leisure to the individual and increasing th 
general purchasing power of the community. Any practical s# 
that we as a firm can take to accelerate this process is not oa} 
conferring a boon upon the workers, but is helping to enlarge t 
volume of purchasing power upon which the growth of our om 
business depends.”’ 

This, Lord Trent said, was a matter for industry itself rath 
than for politicians. Adjustments of this kind depended uponi 
variety of complicated conditions differing widely not om 
between industries but between departments in the same fm 
Vague talk of a universal 40-hour week all over the world 
indulged in only by theorists who could not have the remotes 
conception of the actual conditions of industry. 

The welfare of wage-earners was entirely dependent upon the 
firms’ power to sell. Wages were paid out of sales and out d 
nothing else. Sales were the test which must be applied all ts 
time, and it was a test which could not be applied from Whitehil 
much less from Geneva. 


ADDITIONAL WEEK’S HOLIDAY FOR MANAGERS 


The company had already instituted an additional week’ 
holiday for shop managers. This concession had meant 4 st 
stantial addition to the permanent staff and was highly ap 
ciated by the men concerned. He had little doubt that it 
pay for itself. ; 

Referring to the bonus offer of new ordinary shares, the chat 
man said that during the past ten years all expansion had be 
financed out of their own resources, and it was still the P™ 
of the Board to do this as far as was practicable. But it # 
desirable to maintain capital resources adequate to me ~ 
contingency. In particular they would have to deal with be 
changed position which would be created by the institution af 
Staff Pension Fund. The existing total-of £402,722 was at Pf 
invested in the company, but in accordance with the 
ance practice, the directors regarded it as desirable that 
funds should take the form of external securities. whit 

They had therefore decided to establish a separate fund 
would be built up by the gradual withdrawal of the neces : 
capital from the company. It was mainly with this 
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ton in mind that they had recommended an issue of 400,000 new 
odisary shares, which would be offered to existing shareholders 
oa the basis of one ordinary share for every fifteen ordinary shares 
tld on May 3rd at the price of 15s. a share. 

A resolution to increase the capital by the creation of 400,000 
yew ordinary shares of 5s. each was proposed by Lord Trent, 
yeonded by Colonel F. T. Braithwaite, and carried unanimously. 

Qn the proposition of Lord Trent, seconded by Sir Jesse Hind, 
the retiring directors—Lord Mersey, Lord Woolmer, Colonel F. T. 
Baithwaite—were re-elected. 

Messrs. Sharp, Parsons and Company, chartered accountants, 
fimingham and London, were reappointed auditors on the motion 
dMr T. S. Ratcliffe, seconded by Mr. G. C. Bond. 

A special vote of thanks to the staff was accorded. 





GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, 
, LIMITED 


MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT AND LARGER PROFITS 


BETTER POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE GOLD MINING 
INDUSTRY 


MR GEORGE W. ALBU’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on the 5th instant. 

Mr George W. Albu, who presided in the absence of the chairman, 
Se George Albu, Bt., referred to the great loss suffered by the cor- 
poration and by the mining industry through the lamentable deaths 
of Mr Jacob Freudenthal and Mr C. E. Farquharson. In dealing 
with the accounts, Mr Albu commented on the further material 
improvement shown last year as compared with the excellent results 
of the previous two years, and pointed to the satisfactory increase of 
{133,977 in the net profits as compared with the previous year. 
After reviewing in detail those items in the balance sheet requiring 
eplanation, he stated that it was gratifying to see the general reserve 
fond so materially re-established during a period when dividends 
had been doubled. He emphasised the remark in the directors’ 
report regarding the surplus that existed between the market and 
the balance-sheet valuation of stocks and shares, which greatly 
exceeded the surplus at the end of the preceding year. 


SOUND AND STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Mr Albu drew attention to the exceptionally sound and strong 
fmancial position disclosed by the accounts, especially in view of the 
fact that certain of the corporation’s holdings had been realised at a 
substantial profit, and had been replaced by others, thereby in- 
creasing the item ‘‘ Stocks and Shares ’’ as compared with 1932. 
The large surplus, amounting to £602,338, of liquid assets over 
carent liabilities, compared with £406,097 at the close of the pre- 
Vious year. In concluding his elucidation of the accounts, he stated 
that they disclosed a thoroughly satisfactory state of affairs, and 
expressed the view that the future outlook was most encouraging. 

The chairman then dealt briefly with the various interests of the 
corporation, referring specially to the expansion of operations and 
Profits, and improved outlook generally of the West Rand Consoli- 
dated ; to the certainty of a materially extended life for the Van Ryn 
Gold Mines Estate, owing to the enhanced price of gold; and to the 
benefits confidently anticipated from the fusion of the New Steyn 
Estate with the Durban Deep. In regard to the latter, he stated 
that the corporation would be represented on the board of the 


Durban Deep by two directors, and by one seat on the London 
committee. 


SATISFACTORY RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


Mr Albu, in referring to the continued satisfactory relations 
with the white employees, mentioned the institution of the provident 
fund and of improved leave regulations for surface and underground 
men as an illustration of the industry’s wish to deal fairly and 
*quitably with this problem. There was every reason to believe 

questions arising in future concerning conditions of employ- 
ment would be dealt with in the same friendly and responsible 
manner as during 1933. He further mentioned the adequate 
“pply of native labour, and the contribution of £75,000 for the 
tablishment of a medical training school for natives. 

Subsequent to the abandonment of the gold standard, continued 
chairman, the position and prospects of the mining industry 
Steatly improved. Operations had been resumed on several 

“ Mines that had formerly lain dormant, and there had been 
4 general expansion and extension of prospecting opera- 


Hons all round the old Witwatersrand area. Many of these pro- 


specting activities, he stated, were highly speculative, as was always 
the case at the inception or during the development of a new mining 
field, and large capital resources were needed under present con- 
ditions to test the favourable indications afforded by prospecting 
and geological work. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


It was of great importance to the mining industry and to South 
Africa that conditions should be favourable to the attraction of 
capital, and in this connection the Government’s taxation policy 
had special significance. While realising that the mines represent 
the principal source of revenue to be drawn upon to help the country 
out of its difficulties, it was to be hoped, in view of the large amount 
now being derived by the Government from this source, that, on 
a return to general prosperity, the specially heavy burden of taxation 
would be lightened substantially. Every one, he stated, welcomed 
the passage through Parliament of the Mineral Law Amendment 
Bill, the terms of which would stimulate the opening up of new 
mining areas. 


FUTURE OF GOLD IN MONETARY SPHERE 


The chairman emphasised the board’s confident view as to the 
future of gold in the monetary sphere and as the ultimate standard 
of value. Although the world was living through times of great 
political and financial uncertainty, it was this uncertainty that 
enhanced the demand for, and the confidence in gold, as a standard 
or store of value. No authority in the world could foretell the 
future price of gold in terms of any particular currency, but it was 
clear that, reckoned in South African currency or sterling, the price 
of gold would continue permanently on a higher level than its old 
parity, on which assumption the outlook for the industry in South 
Africa was one of prosperity and expansion subject to the con- 
tinuance of working efficiency and the avoidance of uneconomic 
increases in working costs. 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the Kepong 
(Malay) Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, 
at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
said that during the past year the company had produced a crop 
of 1,915,385 lb. The average gross price realised for the crop had 
been 4.09d. per lb., London landed terms, against 2.57d. per Ib. 
in the previous year. That advance in price was largely due to 
the improved condition in the rubber market, and also to the 
production of pale crepe and liquid latex. Costs had again been 
reduced during the past year to 2.21d. per lb., f.o.b., exclusive of 
depreciation, as against 2.53d. for the preceding year. 

As a result of the year’s operations the company had earned a 
profit of £9,430, and, after providing £1,770 for depreciation of 
buildings and machinery, there remained a net profit of £7,660. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent. had been paid in January last, 
and the directors now proposed to pay a final dividend of 5 per 
cent. 

They had largely increased the planted area owned by the com- 
pany. At the date of the annual report they had had 11,250 
acres under rubber, representing at par a capital cost to the 
company of £28 16s. per planted acre. Negotiations had been 
proceeding for the acquisition on a share basis of two companies 
registered in the East which would add a further 2,428 planted 
acres to their estates. Those negotiations had now been practically 
concluded. 

The Ethelburga Syndicate, also prior to the announcement made 
of the regulation scheme, had been fortunate enough to secure 
options on 5,961 acres in Johore at Kulai, and it had seemed to 
him as chairman of that syndicate, only right he should give the 
Kepong Company an opportunity of taking over that estate. Now 
that new planting was prohibited, that planted area would be a 
most desirable asset to the Kepong Company. 

With the purchase of the new properties the company would 
possess a planted area of 17,211 acres, against an issued capital 
of £437,925, representing a capitalisation at par of £25 9s. per 
planted acre, and with the acquisition of the two other properties 
belonging to dollar companies, the total acreage would be brought 
up to just under 20,000 acres. They had a record of which they 
had every reason to be proud, and they felt sure that the com- 
pany would have a further period of prosperity before it. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting a resolution was passed 
increasing the capital of the company to £650,000 by the creation 
of 2,000,000 additional shares of 2s. each. 
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UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
MR J. G. HAY ON RESTRICTION 





The twénty-fifth annual general meeting of the shareholders 
was held, on the 1st instant, at 2-4 Idol Lane, London. 

Mr J. G. Hay (the chairman) first gave details relating to the 
progress and development of the company during the 25 years of 
its existence, and said that they now owned approximately 26,000 
acres of rubber, while the issued capital was £603,369, equivalent 
to £23 5s. per planted acre. They had a general reserve of 
£160,000, in addition to reserves allotted to specific purposes. 
For the period in which their 1933 crop came to market the 
average price of rubber was only 3.91d., and yet they were able 
to show a profit of {27,855—slightly more than double that of 
the previous year—and recommend a modest dividend. In 1920 
it cost them {£66,789 to produce slightly more than 1,000,000 lbs. 
of rubber. In 1933, for an expenditure of little more than 
£61,000, they produce over 6,000,000 Ibs. 

Proceeding, the Chairman said that since the publication of the 
rubber regulation scheme, sufficient time had elapsed for criticism 
to develop and to find expression. In so far as that criticism was 
informed and unbiased, it was not unwelcome. It should serve 
to discover the scheme’s strength and weakness, as well as to 
guide those who were responsible for its administration. After 
replying briefly to some of the observations made on the occasion 
of the annual general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company by 
Sir Eric Geddes, he said that no user of rubber need be under 
any genuine apprehension. The search for and development of new 
and extended uses could be undertaken with greater confidence 
than ever, provided they were not based on the imprudent assump- 
tion that supplies of an essential commodity would always be 
forthcoming at a non-profitable price level. 

Manufacturers’ interests were adequately safeguarded by the 
provision under which their advice was sought on matters affecting 
their interests. This was an important innovation which would 
be watched with great interest. In a world where economic life 
was subject to increased controls in the shape of tariffs, quotas, 
safeguards and such like, the rubber industry, dependent as it 
was on the course of international trade, could not longer remain 
defenceless, and was therefore forced to adopt protective measures. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, Gc. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended June 2, 
1934, amounted to /8,991,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£38,554,000. After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 
of £176,405 the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the National Debt by {29,531,000 to approximately {£8,068 
millions.* 

(000’s omitted) 








£ £ 
oi, Seeding Loan ........s00000 + 29,500 | Treasury Bills ...............0.00+ — 3,632 
Pu t Advances + 3,700 | National Savings Certificates.. — 50 
Land Settlement Act repay- 
MENUS... .0cceccecreecsesveres + 13 
+ 33,213 — 3,682 
® Including £200 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds. 
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A complete analysis of the approximate position of the Natioay 
Debt at March 31, 1934, appeared in the Economist of April 7th, 











Total Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENUE April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1934, to | 1933,to | ended | end 
June 2, June 3, | June 2, June’, 
1934 1933 1934" | “iggy 


ORDINARY REVENUE 




















































Revenue— £, f { 
INNIS Ten Rnovccerenscenccseesosseserenenvenses 12,254,000] 14,971,000] 224,000 408,0m 
EEE wcocscscesecccssoscnssoonecensonencssee 4,660, 4,850,000} 390 2000 
Estate, etc., Duties........cccccccscesseceeses 15,220,000] 11,300,000} 3,840, 70, 
NII iin scaueebdeeniadinaiainuaaeniiie 2,600,000] 2,010, 760,000] 450m 
Excess Profits Duty and Corporation 

Profits Tax ......cccccssserrsrercersereeees ose ee oa 
Land Tax and Mineral Rights Duty..... 100,000 90,000 a 
Total Inland Revenue ........:.:esssssseses 34,834,000] 33,221,000] 5,224,000] 1,7069m 

ssieaahthaesnianidtindaiisnaalabial ee 
Customs and Excise— 
pebensesenebenenennensenenepeunnpntes 31,416,000] 29,516,000} 3,223,000 2315fm 
EINE Ginmsncnnennesenessassssenesebennenenness 16,214,000] 17,906,000} 748,000] 606m 
Total Customs and Excise..........0++0+ 47,630,000} 47,422,000] 3,971,000] 2,921 4» 
Bieter Vehiate Duties (Exchequer Share).. ae . = vote _ ai 
it ce (Net Receipt)........cccccccccscees f ’ f) 1 
Crown or coment ieliaeiiiaininiaiieiieadintes 390/870 ae i sm 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ...........0000« 35 y 94 
a Receipts .......cccccccessecseses 3,616,048} 1,825,130 1,4 = 
Total Ordinary Revenue..........-sss+0 93,725,927] 89,663,668} 8,991,352) 5,861, 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
_ aw — ws eovecccccooooccoooocsooce an 7,750,000] 8,200,000} 1,400,000 550m 
tor Vehicle Duties apportioned to 
SPINE sudvonspsocnnsunonsncennesononssenensineees 3,798,000] 3,434,000 o 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue ......... 11,548,000] 11,634,000] 1,400,000} 5500 
BE ciisnnencserinaiciisieinaiinneiies 105,273,927) 101,297,668} 10,391,352 6,411,128 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer to 
meet payments 
EXPENDITURE April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1934, to 1933, to ended ended 
June 2, June 3, June 2, | June3, 
1934 1933 1934 1983 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Management of National £ £ £ £ 
EID cccrennenemennrsecnsceniccnmmmennenicne 66,208,312] 65,632,203]26,820,142)28,616 05 
Senet to Northern Ireland Exchequer 874,532 704,036) ee 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ......... 302,837 282,895 4a 
a iain ia 67,385,681| 66,619,134|26,850,632|28,69078 
Total Supply Services (excluding Post 
OE) coocceccecccscccescvooccoccooevccscoce 69,939,000} 69,691,000) 11,703,000) 8,750," 
Total (excluding Self-Balancing Expen- 
GUTS) coccccrcccccreccoccecccccoceccoccccocce 137,324,681] 136,310,134|38,553,632]37,380,74 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE 
EE TEND sc vnsncnssubesounessneseienbennineeiens 7,750,000] 8,200,000] 1,400,000} 55000 
EE iaccinniiivensucsonbsunmnctissammonases 3,798,000} 3,434,000]... vs 
Total Self-Balancing Expenditure........ 11,548,000] 11,634,000] 1,400,000] 550,00 





The aggregate revenue and expenditure to June 2, 1934, % 
shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1934-35, APRIL 1, 1934, To JuNE 2, 1934 
(000’s omitted) 


Expenditure ..........ceccccccscccecees 137,325 | Revenue .........cccccccccrcsassersssseee 
Increase in balances ..........ecse00 Supe increase tobenentng C8 
s— 
New Si Fund......0000+ 656° 
Net DOrrowing .......ccceeeee eccceeeee 
137,360 11a 


* Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the States] 
Sinking Funds in 1934 by borrowing. 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT “ree 


June 3,33 Mar.31,'34 June 2, '34 — 


Ways and Means Advances Out- £ £ £ 
standing— 
y+ Seno 7 “4 England 4,000,000 si one “ 
Advances ic Depart- 
SE res rocnenensttones 43,800,000 44,900,000 17,750,000 + 3,700 
Treasury Bills outstanding....., 967,895,000 799,810,000 860,535,000° — 3,625" 
Total Floating Debt ............ 1,015,695,000 844,710,000 878,285,000 - 7m 


© Includes £10,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer witha 6 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {40,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened 2 
June 1, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £73,700, 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, 
Monday to Friday, at £99 15s. 8d. and above in full; —_ 
at {99 15s. 8d. and above, in full. The average rate per cent. 



































i: sé 


ss /sis8 |3i wees i’! 


= 15 


lslel’ 


| | 


1934 


= - 


“eel 


3 \8E: 















1932 s. 4d. 

ia s0pbo900 50,349,000 20,065,000 8 4 
TT ceammenmemnnninne erenee oneness eoennee 2 3 223 
nn Ss'o00,000 | 1o0'sssiooy | soooooo | 016 11-24 
000,000 0 16 10-& 
42,000,000 010 4-85 
45,000,000 012 9-98 
eococesscooooocss 35, 76,260, 0 18 11-5 
‘ ececonnmenemas +000 p00 bo "300 00 sehen nos 017 9-01 
G7 scocccecscccccccccsees 40,000,000 60,445,000 39,045,000 017 8-49 
Arcorcccccccccccoccccooccs 40,000,000 80,035,000 40,000,000 017 1-95 
Hay M..ceccorcrrereeecesoes 35,000,000 76,680,000 35,000,000 017 2-11 
Maf 18..00..00006 eoee 35,000,000 68,830,000 35,000,000 016 6-66 
Mey 25 wocre0ee ooo 40,000,000 x 40,000,000 017 3-45 
Jet L .nscccrcescecccrooeceoes 40,000,000 73,700,000 37,725, 017 2-57 





NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 








No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Certificates | Value 
Wek ended May = one 703,829 £ 
Wak ended May 26, 1934 ... ...-cccsccccccesesccsenceseee Se'ei2 


545,765 436, 
fareary, 1916, La May 26, 1934 cc.ccoccsreeceerecceecee | 1,187,090,250 935,281,950 





At the end of age. 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
d investors in vings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
{389,185,242. 








THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, June 6th, 1934 * 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 























£ 
Notes Issued : — Government Debt .......... = 11,045,100 
In Circulation ...... sccscssceeee 378,086,154 | Other Government Securities 243,887, 
Ia Banking Department ...... 72,446,994 | Other —— sekeeseen weed ,632,888 
Silver Coin .......c000. ecccccsee 3, 464,106 
Amount of Fid Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bu eoccce 191,333,148 
451,333,148 451,333,148 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital ............006 ue hs.o00 Government Securities ...... 77,740, 318 
iia cieichieceeangaaieien 3,283, 109 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits® sine cnenaste - 16, 253, 428 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances... {6,128,333 
Beokers ......... pte 992,427 Securities ... £10,921,238 
Other Accounts ——_ 17,049,571 
133,949,692 . 72,446,994 
‘ay and Other Bills ..........0. J 69,168 
168,046,051 168,046,051 
* Including Exchequer, Sa Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
vidend Accounts. 
Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Both Departments June 6, 1934 Last Week Last Year 
£ 
+ 775,129 + 423,206 
+ 2,238,452 + 7,328,210 
— 1,415,339 — 4,417,572 
— 112,173 — 2,276,038 
+ 51 + 5, 
+ 1,486,584 + 1,063,037 
+ 589 - 11, 
Government debt and securities ...... 332,683,324 + 896,501 + 1,793,582 
Onnt and a 6,128,333 + 479,748 — 4,944,855 
12,554,126 + 155,642 + 44,301 
meres cae 464, — 128 - 183,216 
i (bank’s reserves) ... 192,102,316 + 13,759 + 4,364,772 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking 
ne SD eiaaccneonacerisaaneste 73,216,042 — 761,490 + 3,941,446 
Of reserve to outside lia-_ |——_-| 
Banking Department only - _ nai 
Proportion ") ..........cccesese . —- 0 . 
(0) Gold stocks J its and orm 7% * % 
Rotes (“ reserve ratio *) eas 36-3% — 0:1% + 0:8% 
a 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department 
en 


 tamaiasateniataanarmmmamaaiatte Ce 8 
Cireula- | Public | Bankers’ | Other | iy EE 


Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 


elated at dee 


£ £ 9 

“ 2 | 451,233 37809 a‘eeo 116,211 3697 efin e 
‘2 451,233 378,789 7,480 | 109,058 35,932 Nil 2 

» B ore 378,443 11,215 99,928 85,482 Nil 2 

. % Sine 379,641 13,365 98,170 35,492 100 in 2 

ne § ere 878,111 14,015 | 99,408 36,069 Nil 2 
333_| 378,886 16,253 97,992 35,957 Nil 2 
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1s.2°57d. The amount allotted was {37,725,000. The following 
table shows the weekly record at various dates :— 





(000’s omitted) 


Both Depts. = PSs Banking Department 





68,088 
192,102 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 


| Town | setropoian | Country | Total 








1934 £ £ £ 
Wear to May 2: 23..ccecceeeee | 12,772,055 704,022 | 1,197,556 14,643,638 
eek ended May 30 ......00.. 486,996 30,134 48,680 565,810 
feekended June 7 ......0000 671,365 38,250 66,052 775,676 
Total to date, 1934 ........000 | 13,930,411 772,415 | 1,312,288 | 16,015,114 
Total to date, 1933 .........00002 | 11,791,554 723,773 | 1,195,633 | 13,710,960 


2,138,857 48,642 116,655 » 
Increase or decrease in 1984 { + ist 2 6-7% : 9-8% Sie 


Total for year 1933............... | 27,714,480 1,656,675 a 82,137,626 
11) 








Total for year 1932............00 27,889,683 an a 667,019 82 11,980 
Increase or decrease in 1933 {|= 0-4% = 28% + 8-6% 2 0-07% 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 

A te 
7 Month of May 


otais, 
January 1 to 
June 2 


Inc. or 
1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 Dec. 





1933 | 1934 








No. of working days... 27 26 

£ £ £ % £ £ 
BIRMINGHAM 2,549 9,518 9,535 | + 0-1 49,269 | 52,365 
BRADFORD 1,204 3,609 3,532 | — 2-1 17, 21,589 
i iccccccccecescce 1,260 5,208 5,373 | + 3-1 | 23,622 | 26,348 
ET Ssnececadssooees 5,188 ee al se 118,298 | 115,095 
| | EEE 726 2,990 2,943 | — 1-5] 15,989 | 16,311 
LEEDS .......... 1,097 3,566 3,826 | + 7-2] 19,514 | 21,234 
LEICESTER.... 671 2,801 2,510 | —10-2 | 14,120] 14,372 

LIVERPOOL .......... 6,031 | 27,206 | 24,907 | — 8-4 | 125,472 | 132, 
MANCHESTE R panes 10,980 | 9,052 | 41,206 | 38,062 | — 7:6 931 | 214,064 
NEWCASTLE ......... 1,461 1,492 6,368 6,472 | + 1:6 | 31,990 | 33,641 
NOTTINGHAM ....... 487 440 1,865 1,805 | — 3-2 9,592 9,946 
SHEFFIELD............ 932 982 3,198 3,448 | + 7-8 | 17,180] 18,613 
33,359 | 30,692 | 107,535 | 102,413 | — 4-7 | 640,564 | 676,121 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.8.8.R. appeared in the 
Economist for September 10,°32. Chile, in August!12,’°33. Roumania, in March 10, 
34. Denmark, in March 17. Lithuania, in May 12. Canada, in May 26. South 
Africa, Federal Reserve Members, Italy, Poland, Estonia, Portugal, in June 2. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 


(In Millions of Swiss Francs) 







s = Mar. 31, a 30,| May 31, 
















1934 934 1934 
i iircctecececsccesccssscestscsivecesen 18-0 28-2 28-2) 26-0 
Raracadasadadiouessdsasiseecetiawnmaseneioes 7:0 3-8 2-8 4:6} 10-4 
EEL 43°9 17-7 14-4 11-8} 12-0 
Bills and a: — 

Commercial bills ............cssscseccsseees 238-2 | 157-1 187-7 | 161-0] 163-1 

T ee 167-3 | 189-9 | 192-1 195-2} 196-2 
Time funds :— 

Not exceeding 3 months 110°7 37-0 41-2 38-6 41°4 
Sundry bills and investments ........... 151-8 | 224-5 | 222-0 | 220-5} 222-1 
GUEE BEBEED cccccoccccccccscccccveccoscoccccose 1-7 9-1 9-1 9-8 9°6 

LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ...........cscccssesseeseeeeee 125-0 | 125-0 | 125-0] 125-0] 125-0 
D dusadateeaiaitddiatanetininimenenesenss 13-7 13-7 13-7 13-7 17°3 
S deposits :— 

Annuity trust account .........0..-s.00- 152-6 153-6 | 153-5 153-6] 153-6 

German Government deposit fund . 76-3 76°8 76°8 76-8) 76°8 

French Government guarantee fund . 56-9 40-9 40-9 40-4, 40°8 
Time deposits of Central Banks :— 

Not exceeding 3 months :— 

For their own account ......cccces0ee 139-6 108-8 | 108-1 106-1} 107-2 
on ae = OtheTS........reeeereeee oo. eco eco eee ceo 

; er sight deposits ..........0.sceeee i soe eee eee 
Sight deposits of Central Banks :— 

For their own account .........cseceseee 95-5 42-1 42-6 45-8] 57-2 

For account Of otherS..........seeesereeee 10-1 8-3 9-4 9-3 9-2 

Other deposits ae 6-6 0-9 1-1 1-0 1-0 
Sight deposits—gold ... manasine eee 18-0 28-2 28-2) 9 25°7 

Miscellaneous items ...........-.-ce-sesseeeee 34°4 67-9 68-2 60:7} 57°6 
Profits for distribution on July 1 ...... 9-7 ae jad a 9-4 
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June 2, May 11, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 
SEE cmnernoveureneresen 81,061,689 | 76,607,962 
Foreign assets— 
Sight deposits ...... 2,456,562 13,769 
ills, etc. ............ 1,490,642 1,080,882 
EEE: enneeenneces 2,946,162 | 4,608,558 
Advances against sec. 
To the State ...... 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
Other advances ... | 2,737,996 | 3,060,467 
Negotiable —_ Bonds, 
inking Fund Dept. | 6,581,828 | 5,972,683 
Other assets (exclud- 
ing forward exch.) | 5,478,096 5,376,242 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 84,615,325 | 81,087,645 
Public deposits ...... | 2,218,486 2,324,359 
Private deposits ...... 16,642,789 | 14,286,644 
Other liabilities ...... 2,476,375 | 2,221,917 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... 78-2%, 78-3%, 


June 7, { May 16, ; May 23, 
RESOURCES 1933 1934 1934 
Gold Certificates on 
and due from the T: eee 4,583,810 | 4,633,580 
POBETVES .......ceeeeeeeeee 3,812,170 {4,850,500 | 4,901,650 
Total cash reserves ......... 290,190° | 236,520 238,140 
Total bills discounted......... 276,670 34,400 34,250 
Bills bought in open market 11,410 5,500 5,260 
Total bills on hand ......... 288,080 39,900 39,510 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... | 1,911,600 [2,430,160 | 2,430,200 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,204,710 .|2,470,600 | 2,470,260 
Total resources ............ ~~ 530 |8,089,010 | 8,060,260 
LiaBILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 

actual circulation ......... 3,163,690 {3,061,280 | 3,038,300 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 

in circulation ............+. 104,880 63,750 61,440 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 

SETVE ACCOUNT ..........0008 2,203,890 |3,694,490 | 3,767,270 
Government deposits ......... 32,170 45,070 51, 
Total deposits .......... esecesee | 2,432,610 13,991,200 | 4,061,030 
Capital paid in and surplus 428,650 | 284,580 284,8: 
Total liabilities .............. . 16,485,530 18,089,010 | 8,060,260 
Ratio of total reserves to 

deposit and Federal 

Reserve note liabilities 

combined ............s+ss0s000 68-1% 68-8% | 69-0% 


© Reserves other than gold. 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
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US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $'s (000’s omitted) 





May 30, ; June 6, 
1934 1934 
4,648,030 | 4,706,160 
4,901,680 | 4,959,490 
223.880 223,320 
33,700 29,000 
5,180 5,220 
38,880 34,220 
2,430,150 | 2,430,240 
2,469,570 | 2,464,990 
8,032,210 | 8,127,230 
3,051,600 | 3,068,810 
60,420 58,750 
3,762,920 | 3,787,050 
51,640 75,7 
4,047,750 | 4,092,310 


284,650 
8,032,210 | 8,127,230 


69-0% 69-3% 








June 7, May 16, | May 23, | May 30,| June 6, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Total a ee 972,540 |1,577,340 | 1,630,970 |1,639,490 | 1,628,070 
Total bills discounted......... 63,700 14,830 16,240 17,550 13, 420 
Bills bought in open market 3,580 2,100 1,890 1,890 1 ,960 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 744,090 | 781,750 780,250 | 780,250 780,250 
Total bills and securities ... 815,720 | 798,720 798,420 | 799,730 | 795,670 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 
ACCOUNL ........ceeeees 1,017,090 |1,462,480 | 1,537,800 |1,556,720 | 1,518,560 
Ratio of total res. to dep. and 
Federal Res. note liabili- 
ties combined ............... 61-4% 69-7% 704% 70-4% | 70°4% 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 





May 12, | Apr. 13, , Apr. 20, | Apr 27,] May 4, | May 11, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
iti 39,05,31 | 52,65,78 | 53,37,78 | 54,07,59) 54,24,78 | 54,56,32 
— $,00,00 | 1,50,00 50,00 wee aes 
4,52,31 | 2,74,63 | 2,29,10 | 2,17,28] 2,61,67 | 2,38,39 
19,47,18 | 16,58,42 | 16,29,42 | 16,73,38| 16,63,27 | 16,21,77 
3,25,70 2,69,81 2,70,86 2,93,96) 2,66,11 2,61,12 
; 50, 46,16 48,01 / 34,58 
a 2,54,74 | 2,54,82 | 254,94] 2,55,00 | 2,55,14 
11,7. ove ove ove ove ooo 
19,08,91 | 11,93,41 | 13,22,52 | 14,41,62| 15,07,56 | 14,10,46 
Pree 
Capital paid up 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50) 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 
ponppseuenee §,17,50 §,22,50 5,22,50 5,22,50) 5, cv 50 §,22,50 
Total a. deposits ...... 76,86,76 | 81, ‘20, 21 | 80,78,78 81,11,00 
The above ——— £ £ £ 7 = £& 
Deposits in London 955 1,051 987 050 945 916 
Advances in London | 1,017 1,558 1,627 1,630 1,626 1,599 
Cash, etc., at other 
Banks in London ... 90 215 127 49 52 27 


BANK OF FRANCE—In francs omitted) 


“— May 25, june 1, 
rose 1934 1934 
77,086,191 | 77,465,582 | 78,277,101 
13,219 13,593 14,308 
1,080,710 } 1,079,942 ove 
4,662,785 | 5,011,439 eve 
3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
3,018,666 | 3,060,243 | 3,169,176 
5,950,283 | 5,950,283 | 5,950,283 
5,033,047 | 5,002,025 ove 
80,391,612 | 79,992,302 | 81,567,126 
2,778,628 | 2,995,732 | 2,999,932 
14,627,804 | 15,501,203 | 14,350,335 
2,246,856 | 2,293,870 ove 
78-7% 78-5% 79°0% 


(a) In thousand francs. 





THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 





May 31, | May 15, | May 23, May 31, 

ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 
AOD. ccnncnanmnamensnnsnanenennessonmncnesonees 372,329 160,894 146,951 130,104 
Of which deposited abroad .....seccceeee 21,569 28,524 32,059 24,452 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 76, 5,228 7,526 5,726 
Bills of exchange and cheques ......... 3,139,842 | 2,987,515 | 2,905,687 | 3,187,809 
Silver and other Coin —...........seseeeeeees 253,219 261,688 307,407 228,290 
Notes of other German banks ............ 3,249 12,296 14,486 4,648 
Ad 165,744 62,696 74,458 124,543 
317,338 642,428 645,495 643,013 
379,129 573,048 568,939 626,713 

LIABILITIES 

Share capital .......... pumnpwentioneenenennen> 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
SUE -cescsqsecnencecennvecnenns eee 473,15) 472,797 472,797 472,797 
Notes in circulation .............sscesseeeee 3,468,796 | 3,460.691 | 3,363,494 | 3 635,376 
Other daily maturing obligations ...... 438,793 477,080 521,868 537,679 
Other iiabilities ...............0..++ suppeensn 159, 108 145,225 162,790 154,994 
Cover of note circulation ..............+++ 7:5 % 48% 4-6. 3-7% 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000's omitted) 





Position, 
May 28, | May 31,] May 9, May 16, | May 24 | May 31 
ASSETS 1914 | 1933 1934 | 1934 1934 1934” 
sea eneNnNneNe os!) 2 671,266/2 703,803 {2,695,761 |2,697,323 |2,698,735 
Silver and other coin ,650 63,605} 61,905 61,123 64,128 64,451 
BEER. covscvevoccences: - | 697,600 741,471) 725,949 | 710,560 | 715,867 | 717,125 
LIiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 934,150 |3,637,902/3,507,767 |3,484,319 |3,468,653 {3,517,424 
Deposits: Govt. ...... - 39,837| | 83,174 | 86,524 | 99,524 | ‘108/311 
Other ..... > ‘> 250,720! 328,558 {| 325, 620 330,217 859 








June 9, 1934 


NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 
1 Position, | June 6, | May 14, | May 22, , May 28, | Jung 





Assets May 30,1914] ~1933' | 1934 1934 1934" | "tom" 
DAB cecccsrense aie 163,092 | 834,881 | 802,751 | 805,338 | 809,515 | sie’ 5 
eee 8436 | 22,475 | 23,456] 24,225] 24.452 | 2979 
sen, a ue | en] At | | ae 

foreign bills ......... ‘ ’ 361 
Loans and advances 253,504 , Lael 
in current acct. ... 76,518 | 152,304 | 150,899 | 149,749 150,14 

LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 316,632 | 959,162 | 912,742 | 900,600 | 901,177 | oirgy 
Deposits ........000.0 - 5,016 | 113,820 | 106,687 | 118,205 | 121,722! tigpe 
BANK OF JAVA—lIn florins (000’s omitted) 

Position, | June 3, ; May 12, | May 19,) May 26 

Assets May20,19i4 (3933. 1934" | 1934'| 1904" | “ames 
’ 1 ’ 

35°785 | \44’s0e }'| 145,060 | 145,310 | 147,060 | 145,05 

$8,441 | 74,450 | 72,130 | 69,410 
77,567 14 “s'760 | ‘si0| '900| 1210 ™M 
om om 32,905 | 10,810} 9,910] 9,950] 1049 

LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation ..... 109,499 | 201,494 | 189,280 | 187,250 | 185,400 | 196.6 
Deposits and bills payable! 11,250 | “34,644 | 28,340 | 28,330 | 29,540 | 29,69 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK—lIn francs (000’s omitted) 














Position, 
ASSETS May 31, | May 31,| May 7, | May 15,| May 23, | Ma al, 
1914 1933 1934 1934 1 1884 
TE. ccnntcneenseessenenne 171,175 |2,056,042 |1 pore} 1 ——_ 1,633,821 |1,636,9%9 
Of which held abroad “ 274,092 105,906 05,906] 105,906 | 105,08 
Foreign = valuta .. ose 1,225 3, 112 4,231 5,740 1 
Discounts ............... ee 13,078 54,362 39,176 35,804 51,685 
Bills of the Confedera- 
tion ..... bassueeNe sis 23,081 20,397 20,447; 20,4471} 2490 
Advances ...........00. - | 103,000 45,200 80,853 76,943) 77,306 | 804% 
Securities ............. ‘ _ 71,994 55,084 54,565] 54,562] 562m 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ., | 275,925 |1,513,785 |1,852,539 |1,321,957|1,307,716 |1,359,4%4 
EEE 33,750 | 637,952 | 431,624 | 448,946! 459,543 | 444457 
BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000’s omitted) 
May 27, | May 7, | May 15, ; May 23, | Ma 
Assurs 1933 1934 1934 1994” | gos" 
Gold reserve.........hsccccscscsccseses 216,556 | 270,402 | 271,159 | 271,633 | 272,29 
Government securities “Swedish 235,110 | 171,211 | 171,211 | 171,211 | 151,07 
—— ooo 27,905 30,702 33,124 | 35,70 
Gold abroad not included 1 in t 
GOld FeServe .........-22000 ieneein 49,750 95,601 95,457 95,386 | 95,288 
Bills payable in acces oenees 50,788 12,837 13,153 13,047 | 13,251 
yop ADPOAM weseeseesseee a 3,860 | 360,756 | 360,810 | 360,764 | 36067 
Moe abroad ..........seeeeeees + | 257,513 88,243 71,483 64,565 | 61,20 
IEE sccobicnonensesanconcomseosens 64,737 35,672 35,427 35,613 | 35,080 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation.................. | 492,992 | 560,544 | 555,857 | 537,711 | 601,271 
Government deposits ............++ 227,360 | 214,549 | 255,255 f 233,357 
Private deposits .............. seeeseee | 104,995 | 304,973 | 271,459 | 295,979 ' 219,747 
BANK OF NORWAY—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Position, 
May 31, | May 31, | May 15, | May 22, | May3l, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1834 1934 1934 
Coin and bullion—Gold........... 2 44,224 | 118,249 | 118,389 | 11%,389 | 11898 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 28,533 25,210 10,566 10,596 | 7,14 
Funds provisionally placed in gold 
not included in the gold reserve 32,576 16,379 16,379 | 163” 
Norwegian and Foreign Govern- 
ment securities ........ a 8,816 36,997 31,161 $1,161 | 31,10 
Discounts and loans . 76,911 | 227,658 | 275,350 | 272,271 | 272,38 
Liasiuities. 
Notes in circulation... 113,484 | 295,749 | 314,245 | 311,732 314,08 
Deposits at sight ..............css008 7,188 | 91,416 | 78,644 | 78,308 | 76,94 
BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 
Position, » May 27,, May 5, | May 12, =~ 19, = 
ASSETS May 30, 1914 1933 1934 1934 
te niemmeniel 21,775 2,259, 362 2,262,555 |2,262,706 2,282,897 28 
eee 728,600 673,482 | 673,240 | 674,687 
Loans & Discounts 800,725 |2 617908 2,582,121 |2,527,074 2,609 
Spanish 4% stock... 344,475 444,475 | 344,475 | 344475 | 344,475 34444 
—. to Treasury 150,000 150,000 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 150,00 
IABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 901,550 {4,703,116 [4,748,728 |4,725,2%2 |4,672,807 400710 
Deposits ..........00+ 477,500 | 926,682 | 872,549 | ‘925,497 | 962,007 1101058 








AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (000’s omitted) 





ASSETS May 31, May 7, ~~ 15, | May 23, | Ma il, 

Cash reserve— 1933 1934 1934 1934 

_ Gold coin and bullion ... | 149,580 | 241,121 | 241,167 | 241,201 | 241? 

Foreign exchange....... eos 39,061 ooo ooo eco ose 
Other foreign exchange’... 115 36,948 37,080 35,045 | 3000 
Bills discounted............... 263,541 | 300,364 | 288,243 | 279,699 | 277.9 
Federal debt .............- .. | 658,944 | 624.444] 624,444] 624,444 | 62) 

LIABILITIES 

Share capital ...........00. - 43,200 | 54,960] 54,960] 54.900) 
Reserve fund ........0csc00e0 11,096 | 11,280 | 11.280] 11,280] 1 
Notes in circulation ......... 897,941 | 911,263 | 993,352 | 856,819 ary 
Deposits .0....0..s00seeeccccecee 192,917 | 220,934 | 231,997 | 261,840 








* In dollar and sterling only. f In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—In Hungarian Peng6 


(000’s omitted) 

%, 

ASSETS May 31, ) May 7, | May 15, | May 23, 
Metal reserve— 1993 "| 1934 °| 1934 '| 1994 1 
Gold coin and bullion................ -+-+-] 96,569 | 78,890 | 78,890 | 78,890 | 164 
Drafts and notes........ suiscseieleshateaanie 16,377 | 11,753 | 11,690 | 10,154 1318 
Silver coin and bullion...............000++ 9,666 | 12031 | 13,694 | 15,670 55408 
Inland bills, warrants and securities......] 456,274 | $49,907 | 541,350 | $36,100 |"Giy 

Advances to Treasury..coe.ss.ssssesseseeees 51,086 | 49,419 | 49,419 | 49,419 
LiaBILITIES 7% 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*)} 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 we 
Notes in circulation...............0« eeccseces 347,379 335,307 | 314,179 om 
Current accounts, pagent, etc. .........) 65,355 | 74,167 ,758 | 101,712 117,72 
Cash Certificates ......-scscsscerseesessereeeee| vee | 217,722 | 117,722 | 117,72) | ag 

Other liabilities \....ssscseccccscossccceseces 211,159 | 176,284 | 17 177, 





* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 





May 31, May 7, | May 15, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 
dd ssvssvrcsrrorererreceeeececee | 1,707,260 | 2,662,271%| 2,662,210°| 2,662,286*| 2,662,217% 


39,074 41,126 40,047 
Pagcounts and advances ... | 1,596,927 | 1,591,327 | 1,429,277 | 1,378,819 | 1,390,185 
State notes debt balance.... | 2,627,949 | 2,137,128 | 2,136,383 | 2,135,524 | 2,134,905 
SE cccmnannsnembensse 676,926 §85,327 632,522 666,858 696,822 
LIABILITIES 
Bak notes in circulation... | 6,137,653 | 5,556,253 | 5,247,113 | 5,027,240 | 5,178,580 
(heck account balances ... 632,202 712,459 881 1,057,911 


eeeceeccceccoccccces 








Other liabilities ............... 387,878 294,355 320,491 346,373 361,696 
*Gold previously booked under “‘ Balances Abroad” now shown under “Gold” at 
new parity. 
§ATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS May 31, | May 15, | May 22, | May 31, 
— 1933 1934 1934 1934 


1,796,019 | 1,763,564 | 1,764,802 | 1,766,218 
111,231 108,562 102,511 102,134 
34,533 30,747 42,781 43,717 
2,324,939 | 1,896,554 | 1,835,431 
1,813,749 | 1,718,232 | 1,718,307 | 1,718,530 





LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ......c.scsserereseeeeee 4,453,386 | 4,093,057 | 4,069,474 | 4,118,813 
SEIT ciseebenimeienimnnenunenes 943,894 | 1,172,966 | 1,181,395 | 1,135,378 
ose acieineneieettaiaias 1,286,021 | ‘951,129 | 956,544 | ‘953,894 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA—In levs (000’s omitted) 
May 23, | Apr. 30, May 15, | May 23, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 


Gold and silver holdings ... | 1,520,532 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 | 1,546,675 
Balances abroad and foreign 


May 7, 
1934 


CUITENCIES .....cecerececceee 74,544 134,449 122,634 111,396 119,826 
Discounts and advances ... 854,496 941,367 941,125 951,910 989,842 
darances to the Treasury... | 2,872,946 | 2,782,898 | 2,782,898 | 2,782,898 782,898 

IABILITIES 
Capital paid up ...........+00 500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 
ED ccenseneseeseersesoscces 1,192,597 | 1,237,017 | 1,237,017 | 1,236,782 | 1,286,545 
Bank notes in circulation... | 2,692,893 | 2,534,401 | 2,551,067 | 2,513,421 | 2,527,185 
Sght liabilities ............... 1,481,173 | 1,621,834 | 1,616,036 | 1,661,432 | 1,695,884 
SE dsshecsctcnebednaheasee 207,217 147,793 146,873 146,062 145,908 
BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
May 23, | Apr. 30, May 7, May 15, | May 23, 
ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold and gold exchange ... | 2,410,679 | 4,050,325 | 4,060,242 | 4,092,139 | 4,113,180 . 
State Gold Bonds .........+66 653,754 640,50 507 640,507 640,507 
Other foreign exchange .... 2,389 1,908 2,219 2,256 2,135 
Bills discounted............006 191,197 202,655 204,342 205,428 208,851 
EEE stussintncosnensaessoe 1,729,128 | 3,587,926 | 3,627,350 | 3,600,078 | 3,604,837 
Debt to the State ............ 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,113 | 2,714,111 
__ LiaBiities 
Capital paid up ...........008 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 


Notes in circulation ......... 4,553,157 | 5,114,235 | 5,174,230 | 5,084,760 | 5,044,018 
its and current ac- 


CHUM ....sseesererecseerseees 3,408,395 | 6,397,794 | 6,407,842 | 6,556,426 | 6,696,529 
Foreign exchange liabilities 149,343 63,860 42,575 43,374 43,946 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {T (000’s omitted) 


May 25, May 3, j May 10, ; May 17, | May 24, 

_ ASSETS 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 13,755 18,005 18,069 18,165 18,237 
coin and notes ....... 21,647 13,955 13,752 15,112 14,804 
Free foreign exchange ...... 268 3,364 3,333 3,229 3,859 
Treasury DUNNE Scesccckssens 152,994 149,409 149,369 149,369 149,369 
Bill... ialahiaebenteebebieesoas 32,589 30,824 30,832 30,840 30,842 
ie 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 

__ LiaBiLit1ES 

Soa aeieesseerepenevsennaees 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
evtheseienneniiansien 152,994 149,409 149,369 149,369 149,369 
Supplementary .........0.. 8,688 8,688 8,688 8,688 8,688 
Sight liabilities <.............. 26,626 19,096 19,427 18,250 19,456 


BANK OF LATVIA—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) 


May 29, | Apr. 30,| May 7, | May 14, | May 21, | May 23, 


_— Assets 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
bullion and coins......... 44,704 | 44,098 | 44,097 | 44,099 | 44,100 | 44,100 
Slver O00... eeeecee, 16,444 | 16,046 | 16,169 | 16,319 | 16,310 | 16,500 
Balance abroad ...........000000 2,802 | 3,932] 4,017| 3,915] 3,898] 3,730 
Set totes and small change | 18,215 | 16,673 | 17,412 | 18,106 | 17,674 | 18,704 
Lenterm BE sescsasexesiccns 67,398 | 65,172 | 65,523 | 65,136 | 65,221 | 64,966 
one securities....... 49,885 | 63,667 | 63,786 | 63,644 | 62,915 | 62,808 
- BILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... 31,838 | $2,314 | 31,877 | 31,666 | 31,659 | 31,127 
1 rr 19,717 | 20,044 | 20,044 | 20,044 | 20,044] 20,044 
— EA 4,745 4,875 4,875 4,875 4,875 4,875 
CEA 18,722 | 18,417 | 18,409 | 18,379 | 18,349} 18,3938 
Curent accounts...” 78,218 | 89,419 | 90,364 | 91,530 | 90,142 | 92,358 


57,940 57,653 | 58,342 





Geld coin ess pus. | 1988 1934 |) 1934 | 1934 

or 31,914 | 30,160 | 30,160 | 30,160 | 25,987 | 25,987 | 26,984 
CHD ose, 

Balas sivoad'g: | 4163] 9980] 3486] 3,980] 3,602] 4,063] 3,811 

8,892 | 10,818 | 11,461 | 10,518 | 17,110 | 20,061 | 19,554 

863 11| 233 1 350 10} ‘178 

8,105 | 12,925 | 15,648 | 12,925 | 15,335 | 13,725 | 15,561 

31 46 42 46 54 54 47 





Deposits on demacy | 22/083 | 87,742 | 41,279 | 37,742 | 40,677 | 37,311 


BANK OF JAPAN—In yen (000’s omitted) 









Position, May 20, Apr. 28,| May 5, May 12, May 19, 

Gof SETS [June 30,1814] 1933 | 1934 1934 1034 1934 
bullion... 

Other coin'and | ¢ 221,320 | 425,070 | 428,622] 448,720 | 449,545 | 450,671 
Dison, 47,191 | 42,259] 43,028 | 44,717 | 45,426 
Aa nn 41,740 | 643,979 | 622,110] 584.439 | 582/363 | 588,311 
Govt. bonds" | 70,540 | 52,240] 51,894] 73,986 | 74,982 | 84,390 
xls” | 417,783 | 493,935] 486,260 | 424,903 | 413,486 
Govt, denoxiic’ | 362,270 | 985,199 | 1,271,716] 1,171,260 | 1,090,457 | 1,077,573 
Other depenits 823 | 254,068} 204,025 | "202,633 | ‘258,567 


May 31, . 22, = Apr. 14,) Apr. 30,| Mar. 15, ) Mar. 31, 
1934 1 1934 


7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 
, 40,706 
een 7,341 | 11,178 | 10,847 | 11,178 | 12,552 | 13,339 | 13,674 


87,340 280, 
es 11,440 | 216,971 75,5111 97,290 | 117,685 75,937 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT—In ££. (000’s omitted) 


Cee ce ccccceccceccscococccessescoeseooes 





Oto ecereccccccccvcccesccecssoese 





Other accounts ...........cccccccccscccccccce 2,597 2,804 2,512 2,903 
ASSETS 
Cash : Notes............cccccsrssrosreseveereees 1,186 1,276 1,056 934 
Gold, silver, etc.  ...ccccscccsecceee 958 841 815 866 
Money at call and short notice ........... 1,750 1,906 1,872 1,725 
III diiciscdctascvactistincnssetcspeecen 23,070 21,092 22,101 22,441 
Me itivcncnsccidesiecassccnsusiusacanncsne 4,930 4,767 4,132 4,108 
Pi ctisidenicanicursscsnstnnccdsiiactocesene 1,089 1,770 1,541 1,447 
Other accounts ............ccccecececesssecee 1,731 1 1,809 
Note Issue Department :— 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued.............00008 ianeineaaaaanaced 19,200 20,900 20,600 20,200 
ASSETS 
Gold sttccececeeecesescessesasessceseescsceeeseces 6,241 6,241 6,241 6,241 
British Treasury Bills ..........ceccseeeeee ° 3,829 5,430 5,130 4,730 
British War Loan at par ............e0++ 7,631 7,780 7,730 7,730 
Egyptian Government securities at 
a eae 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 





leo —* of the Egyptian Government British Treasury Bills were deposited in 
goid. 





























LONDON RATES 
May 31,| June 1,)June 2,/June 4,|June 5,/June 6,)June 7, 
1934 '|° 1934 ‘| 1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 

Bank changed from 5 9 9 % 

245% June 80,1802) | >| 4 ¢ |? 
“aie. s i ts) a | als 

8 months’ do. ..........+. coh ae 4 4 # if -# | i- 

joo emma if. i 1-1, + ae 1-1, + fis ft 1 
pecan teeta 


Comparison with previous week— 

















































Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short ae eae ee 
3 months | 4 months | ¢ months 8 Months | + monene | © months 
1934 % % % % % 
May 10 1 = $ 1 23 24-2 2 
» 17) #-1 1 1-1 2-2 24-2 2 
» 24 -l - ¥-1 1-1 2-2 24-2 2 
» 31 -1 a 1-1 2-2 24-2 2 
June 7 1 {- -1 1-1 2-2 24-2 2 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 
Par of 
‘ June 1, | June2, | June4, | June5, | June6, | June?7, 
Fondonon | erg | 1934" | "1934" | “1934” | “ 1994" | “1934” | “1934 
New York,$| 14° 5-06-07§ |5-068-07 [5-04-06] |5-023-043'5-04}-07 |5-06)-078 
Montreal, $ 4: 5-04-054 |5-044-053]5-02-05} | 5-01-03 |5-014-05 | 5-03-05 
Paris, Fr. 124-21 | 76%-77% \7648-77 %| 768-77 763-4 | 763-% 764-785 
Brussels, Bel.| 35-00 |21-67-74 |21-69-74 |21-57-73 '21-5)-62 |21-57-65 |21-60-7 
Milan, Li. 92°46 | 583-592 IS8AR-# [58A4- | 584 584-4 584-58} 
Zurich, Fr. 25-221 115-57-63 |15-58-63 15-52-62 |15-48-57 |15-52-58 |15- 
Athens, Dr.. | 375 527* 530° 528* 525* 525* 525° 
Hels’fors, M. | 193+23 | 226-2274] 226-2273) 226-2274] 226-2274] 226-2273] 226-2274 
Madrid, Pt.. | 25-224 | 37-373 |37%-% | 36%-37 | 363-37 | 363-37 | 363-37 
Lisbon, Esc. | 110 1094-1 104]1094—1 103}109$—110}| 1094-1104] 1093-1 103|1094-11 
Amst’d’m,Fl.| 12-107 |7-474-50 |7-48-50 (7-44-50 | 7-41-46 |7-44-47 |7-45-49 
rlin, 20°43 |12-95- |12-95- |12-97- —_|13-00-40d!13- 28-48¢]13-14— 
13-00, 13-00, 13-021 13° 
Vienna, Sch. | 34-58} | 263-282 | 26}-284 | 26j-28} | 26-28 | 26-28 | 26-28 
Bu’pest, Pen. | 27-82 173*b 173% 173% 173% 173% 174% 
Prague, Ke §1643 |1214—1223|1213-122}| 121-122 |1204-1214] 121-1213] 121-1218 
Warsaw, Zl. | 43-38 | 263-27 | 26§-274 | 263-274 | 26-27 | 264-27 | 263-27 
Riga, Lat... | 25-22} | 15-17 15-17 15-17 15-17 | 149-16} | 143-1 
Buchar’st,Lei| 813-6 495-515 | 500-515 | 500-515 | 493-513 | 493-513 | 495-51 
Const’ple,Pst | 110 625* 625* 620* 620° 620° 620° 
Belgrade,Din.| 276-32 | 218-228 | 218-228 | 218-228 | 216-226 | 216-226 | 216-226 
Kovno, Lit 48-66 | 293-31} | 294-314 | 294-313 | 29-31 29-31 29-31 
Sofia, Lev... | 673-66 | 410-440 | 410-440 | 410-440 | 410-440 | 410-440 | 410-440 
Taltion E Kr| 18-159 | 17§-18% | 173-183 | 172-182 | 173-182 | 172-182 | 172-18! 
Oslo, Kr..... 18-159 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 {19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19- 
St’holm, Kr. | 18-159 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen,Kr} 18-159 [22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 
Alex'dria,Pst 974 973-4 978-4 974-4 978-4 973-4 974-4 
Bombay,Rup.|f 18d. 18-I8yy| 18-18%} 18-184] 18-18 18-18%| 18-18 
Calcutta,Rup.|f 18d. 18-18%] 18-187) 18-18%] 18-18 18-1844] 18-18 
Madras, Rup.|f 18d. 18-18%| 18-18% oP 18-18%| 18-18%] 18-18 
Hong Kong,$/t_ ... 163-17 | 163-17$ | 16%-17§ | 164-173 } 165-172 | 17-17 
Kobe, Yen.. |t24-S8d. | 144-4 | 144-% [I4t-h [I4A-& lIa-tk [14h 
sora aii fea bag bea ease tk eat 
ingapore,$ |t 28d. [28 28 4- 
Senate 12-11 |7-45-49 |7-45-49 17-41-49 |7-39-44 |7-40-46 |7-42-47 
Rio, Mil...... +5-899d. 44° ai* 43° 44°b 4}*b 44° 
B, Aires, $ .. |t47-62d. | 25§-26¢ | 264-4e } 26}-27¢ | 27-27%c | 26-26%c | 26-268c 
Valparaiso, $ 40 (a) (a) (a) a) (a) (a) 
M’video, $... |t 5id. 19-20" | 19-20%] 19-20] 19-20f | 19-20, 19-20" 
Lima, . | 17-38 22-10a | 22-10a| 22-10a| 22-05a} 22-05a| 22-05a 
Mexico, Pes. | 9-76 173-183 | 173-18% | 173-183 | 173-183 | 172-183 | 173-188 
Manila, Pes. |t24-66d. | 23-23} | 23-23 23-23 23-24 23-24 23-24 
Moscow,Rbls| 9-458 |5-849-867|5-847-865 5-844-861|5-844-864 5-821-839]5-821-839 


Bngkok.Baht!21-82d. | 213-228 | 214-224 | 214-228 | 213-228 | 214-228 | 214-228 


Saar cbreeicncspens aaeso mn ages eshaseettieseemanore Abies tnananonee teapots encase aaa 
Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 

¢ Pence per unit of local currency. t Par, 8-23§} since dollar devaluation 
on February 1, 1934. § Par, 191-625 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 
1934, (a) Nominal (b) Official rate. (*) Sellers. (g) Registered 
marks quoted at a discount of 32-37%. (c) Official rate is 364d sellers, 
l) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 33-38%. (n) Official rate te 38§d. sellers. 
Registered marks quoted at a discount of 35-40%. (e) Registered marks quoted at 
discount of 34-39%. (jf) Official rate is 383d. sellers. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From To Changed From To 
e Fi as 
Albania ........ Nov. 16, 1933 at Madrid ........ Oct. 26, 1932 64 
Amsterdam... Sep. 18,1933 3 2 | Oslo May 22,1933 3 2 
Athens ......... Oct. 14,1933 7% : May 31,1934 3 2 
Batavia......... Mar. 10,1930 5 4} Jan. 25, 1933 44 
coiaenl Feb. 9,1934 7) 7 y 15,1933 4 3 
eal Sep. 22, 1932 . 4 Jan. 28, 1992 6} 5 
Brussels ...... pr. 26, 1 a 
t..... Apr. 5, 1933 6 Jan. 1, 1933 6 { 
Budapest ...... Oct. 17,1932 5 4 . Dec. 11,1933 34 3 
taeccoce Feb. 16,1933 4 3 an. 3,1934 8 7 
Dec. 1,1933 3 2 1,1933 3 2 
Danzig ........ May 6,1933 4 3 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 20,1933 5 4} an. 22, 1931 24 2. 
Kovno ....0..-- an. 1,1934 7 6 uly 2, 1933 4-38 3-65 
ies = 81933 6 5% 23,1933 6 § 
New York Fed- Oct. 26,1933 6 5 
Feb. 1,1934 2 It June 30, 1932 3} 3 








et Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6% ; discount rate for the 
.- 54% ~ to banks and credit institutions. 
66% a to private persons and firms. 
NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


June 7, May 9, May 16, May 23, atoy 8, June 6, 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1 1934 
, FF PF FP F 








Call money .........ccccecsecsecsessecens 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Bank acceptances :— cm Selling Rates 
Mem! ible, 90 days...... { + 
Non-mem.—eli bie, 90 days $ + 
Ineligible, 90 days...............0 eee 
accept., 90 days........ 12 1 1 1 1 1 
Rates of Exchange, Par | June 7, | May 23, | May 29,] June 6, 
New York on— Level 1933 1934 1934 1934 














60 days ......... Old par] 4-075 | 5-0550| 5-0650] 5-0562 
Cable............. Dollars for {1 New 0875} 5-0875} 5-08 5-0725 
Cheques 8.2997| | 470875] 5-0875| 5-08 | 5-0725 
Paris ...... cheques {Cents for 1 franc 6-63 4-76 6-6125| 6-5950| 6-6175 
Brussels.... ,, Cents for 1 Belga | 23-54 16-85 23-42 23-37 23-45 
Switzerland _,, Cents for 1 franc 32-67 | 23-35 | 32-58 | 32-50 | 32-57 
Italy......... ” Cents for 1 lira 8-91 6-265 8-51 8-49 8-6850 
eoncee » Cents for 1 mark 40-33 28-30 39-48 39-12 38-02 
Vienna ...... » Cts. for Austrn.shig.| 23-82 14-00 19-05 18-95 19-00 
Madrid ..... ,, Cents for 1 peseta | 32-67 10-35 13-71 13-68 13-73 
Amsterdam _e, Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 48-70 | 67-93 | 67-71 67-95 
on ” 18-40 22-72 22-70 22-67 
peovessoce ” Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37 20-75 25-65 25-53 25-50 
Stockholm.. _,, 21-15 26-23 | 26-20 26-15 
Athens ...... a Cents foridrachma| 2-20 0-683 | 0-95 0-942 | 0-95 
Montreal.... _,, Cents for Can $1 {169-31 914 1003 ee] 100 
Yokohama »  |Cents for 1 yen 84-40 | 25°36 | 30-20 | 30-1 30-10 
hai... ,, {Cents for 1 dollar wee one 33-00 | 33-00 | 33-25 
Calcutta... ,, |Centsforl rupee | 61-80 | 30-75 | 38-25 | 38-25 | 38-25 
Buenos Aires ,, {Cents for 1 peso oo on 33-90 | 33-86 | 33-79 
Rio de Janeiro,, |Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-60 8-57 8-51 





SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buyinc Rates per £100 Sterinc) 





T.T. Sight 


sight sight sight 











30 days’ 60 days’ | 90 days’ 











London on :— 
Rhodesia ..... | £100 5 0] £10017 6] £101 7 6] £10117 6| £102 7 6 
South Africa | £100 17 6] £101 7 6] £10117 6 102 7 6} £10217 6 








(SELLING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 


eeecccccce 


SOeCeee eee oereeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeseeseseeeeeeS 








CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATHy 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of exchange : — 








Country Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance | Tata 
Bolivianos to ff ...... 13-33 90 da \ 
Pesos to {..... é enseeee 5 Beaete Ci t) #- 
Sucres to £ .......0000- 24-3325 | Sight San 
Cordobas to ff ........ 4-8665 ° ® 
Colones to £ .......0. 9-73 ” 12-15 
Bolivares to £ ........ 25-2215 ~ 16-99 
Quoted in New York eve ” t 


TS 
* No rates available. ¢ Nominal. { Rates calculated on basis of New York cross tay 


The Anglo-South American Bank has received telegraphic advig 
from the Madrid branch that the gold surcharge for the payment of 
Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period June Ist t 
10th at 138-35 per cent. The previous rate was fixed as from 
May 21st at 137-79 per cent. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 


London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New on London® 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- 


New 
tralia | Zealand| tralia | Zealand} tralia | Zealand] tralia | Zealed 
125 
1 
1 
1 
1 


el se is 125 1244 125 i 1 
Sight .... | 126 126 125 | 1 1244 124 1 
30 days} 127 126 ae - 124 1 1 
60 days| 127 127 me a 124% 1 1 
90days| 1 127 tl a 1 1 1 





© All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LONDON 


INDIA : REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY, 


There were no remittances from the Government of India to the 
Secretary af State for India during the week ended June 2, 1934. 


BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silve 
for week ended June 7, 1934, are issued by the Statistic 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 




















Gold Imported into Great Britain Gold Exported from Great Britaia 
and Northern Ireland, week ended and Northern Ireland, week ended 
June 7, 1934 June 7, 1934 
From Bullion* Coint To | Bullion® | Coint 
ii e—————rE EE 
£ £ £ 
Germany ............ 1,788,716 ove Netherlands ....... 46 oo 
a 484 12,548 | France............... 4 69 
Switzerland ......... 369,357 | 573,622 | Switzerland ........ 1 mm 
i eedvanieninens 2,000 a United States...... 2,348, som 
Till ccsosensosensseses 5,940 on Other countries “~ 
TD anesthesieessens 438,621 
British Sout Airica | 1,900'347 
ri t ica 7 
Tanganyika Terri- 
evescocosscooces 5,487 
British India ....... 658,235 
ritish Malaya ..... 22,634 ‘aie 
Australia ............ 191,784 26,258 
New Zealand ....... 2,788 a 
Other countries ... 3,852 13 
Total .........0-+ 5,833,430 | 612,441 Total .cn..co00 2,401,745 | sm 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 
Silver Imported into Great Britain Silver Ex from Great Britaia 
and Northern Ireland, week ended and ae week ended 
June 7, 1934 June 7, 1934 
From | Bullion*® | Coint 
£ 








* At current market price. 
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GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


194 ARRIVALS hi Wiraprawas wh 


Peccccccccccooossosoococecosooccs 


NAPL_AMPWO— 





Total...ccccoccccccccccees 75,900 





ferment June 1, 1934, to June 7, 1934 (inclusive) ..,.......creseeeeee £75,900 in 
yorement during year 1933 .............sccccsreserercsersnssessessess eee £71,094,909 in 
Yerement during 1934 (January 1 to June 7, inclusive)... eon: £680,175 in 
ST ia, 

ot eee £55,415,896 in 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on June 6, 1934, 
as follows :— 


GOLD 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
{191,333,148 on the 30th ult., showing no change as compared 
with the previous Wednesday. In the open market business 
watinued fairly active, about £2,200,000 of bar gold being disposed 
of during the week. The firmness of the dollar caused a further 
appreciation of prices, which were fixed on dollar parity. 

Quotations during the week :— 


In Lonpon 
Equivalent value 


Per fine ounce of £ sterling 

Be DE cccocccccscescccsccceccseneces 136s. 114d. 12s. 4-87d. 
Jame 1 ..ccrcccocccccceccccrcccccccces 137s. 1$d. 12s. 4-69d. 
=. 1 innennoseneenencoeeennennne 137s. 2d. 12s. 4-64d. 
os: aeeenannsenrecennenenereennunne 137s. 2d. 12s. 4-64d. 
15 EP snineinaingeneemmmeneenrenmne 138s. Od. 12s. 3-75d. 
oP Sontninenmennnnwenoreene 137s. 10$d. 12s. 3-88d. 
BIIRED ccvocosccccescccsccccccsoscess 137s. 4-58d. 12s. 4-41d. 


The s.s. ‘‘ Corfu,’’ which sailed from Bombay on the 2nd inst., 
arries gold to the value of £984,000, of which £896,000 is consigned 
to London and £88,000 to New York. 


SILVER 
The market has shown a firmer tone, prices during the week 
having shown improvement. China has sold, and there have been 
some offerings from the Continent; although the Indian Bazaars 
have sold, they have been more disposed to buy and demand from 
this quarter has been rather a feature. America has given support, 
ee to some extent being influenced by the firmness of the 


_ The market is still disposed to be hesitant pending developments 
in the United States of America, but the undertone seems good. 
Quotations during the week :— 


In LonNDON IN NEw YorK 


Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delivery delivery -999 fine 
SD inhstsenisie 19 &d. 19§d. May 30............. Holiday 
TE ssieniscendos 19}d. 19d. en 45 
ie Dieses 194d. 193d. = June 1.............. 44 
en 194d. 19d. een 44} 
ib Dtewinnsense 19d. 194}d. mp. Meron 4445 
198d. 19}d. a Ticenennecnsine 45 
Average .......... 19-583d. 19-635d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
petiod from the 3ist ult. to the 6th inst. was $5-07}, and the 
lowest $5-023. 


INDIAN CuRRENCY RETuRNS (in lacs of rupees) 


: May 31 May 22 May 15 
Notes in circulation .........s..s+++ 17-939 17.877 17/862 
€rcoin and bullion in India .. 9,631 9,568 9,610 
coin and bullion in India ... 4,155 4,155 4,155 
ities (Indian Government) .. 2,984 2,984 2,936 
Nties (British Government) .. 1,169 1,170 1,161 


ae stocks in Shanghai on the 2nd inst. consisted of about 
200,000 ounces in sycee, 383,000,000 dollars and 27,400,000 
sunces in bar silver, as compared with about 123,600,000 ounces in 
the 3) 51,000,000 dollars and 26,500,000 ounces in bar silver on 


Statistics for the month of May last are appended :— 


Bar Silver per ounce std. Bar Gold 
Cash Two Months’ per fine 
. delivery delive ounce 
Tighest PIICE........00sseceeee 194d. 19#d. 137s. 03d. 
- est Price oo... ees ee ee 184d. 18}d. 135s. 10d. 
SIAGD nnrrcccccccccccccesccoes 19-2764d. 19-3341d. 136s. 3-19d. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 






Ime 1. June, 14 1928 | 273 
7.” 19% + » 13,1929] 244% 
37 | 187 2 | 195 19% » 12,1930] 16% 
. 2." 138 0 | 19% | 19% » 11,1931 | 123 
"gc | 137 10g | 19% | 19% » 9, 1932] 16 
+ | 137° 15] 192 193 » 18,1933] 1 
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REPORTS AND NOTICES 


GOVERNMENT, &c. 


CHILEAN TREASURY BILLS.—Holders of Chilean Treasury bills 
are invited to accept in satisfaction of a part of each bill 7 per cent. 
peso bonds of the Government of Chile calculated at the rate of 
31-43 pesos = {1 carrying interest from January 1, 1934, and 
redeemable by means of an accumulative sinking fund of 1 per 
cent. per annum, which bonds are to be deposited in a blocked 
account. 


MISCELLANE OUS 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP AND SONS, LTD.—Messrs Samuel Allsopp and 
Sons, Ltd., announce that holders of more than 90 per cent. of the 
preference stockholders and ordinary shareholders of the company 
have signified their written consents to the terms of the offer made 
by Messrs Ind Coope and Company, Ltd., for exchange into preference 
and ordinary shares of that company. 


BREWERS AND DISTILLERS OF VANCOUVER LTD.—The directors 
of the above company announce that at the special general meeting 
of shareholders held on the 15th ultimo, the resolutions proposed 
for the sale of the whole of the undertaking, business properties and 
assets of the company to a new company were passed unanimously. 
Announcement will be made shortly regarding the exchange of 
share certificates. 


CAMP BIRD SCHEME.-—It is proposed to repay £125,000 of the 
Camp Bird debentures at par and to exchange the balance of 
£125,000 into new 6 per cent. debentures redeemable on 
September 30, 1939 (or earlier at the company’s option) at 10 per 
cent. premium, and carrying the right to convert into shares at 
par. Each debenture-holder will receive an option to subscribe 
up to September 30, 1936, at par for ten shares of 1s. each for £1 
of debentures paid off. Preference shareholders are to have a cash 
return of 2s. per share; 6s. per share will be cancelled, and the 
reduced shares will then be sub-divided into twelve shares of Is. 
The holders will be asked to renounce claim to dividend arrears 
and to preference privileges. They will have an option to subscribe 
at par for the new shares of Is. in respect of every six shares of 
Is. held. Funding certificate holders will receive in exchange 
for their certificates 9 shares of 1s., credited fully paid, and Is. in 
cash, for each {1 of certificates. Holders of the 2s. ordinary shares 
will have Is. 4d. per share cancelled and the resulting 8d. shares 
will be consolidated into Is. shares. Later, the company will 
offer 6,000,000 1s. shares to the debenture and shareholders at par. 
Subscribers will receive an option to subscribe at par for one share 
in respect of every two shares applied for. It has been decided to 
end the company’s financial year in future on December 3lst. 


EASTBOURNE CORPORATION 3 PER CENT. STOCK, 1920-1940.— 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., give notice that in order to prepare 
the interest warrants, due June 24, 1934, on Eastbourne Corporation 
3 per cent. stock, 1920-40, the books will be closed from June 11th 
to the 24th inclusive. ‘ 








OIL OUTPUTS 


ANGLO-PERSIAN O1L CoMPANY, Ltp.—Production in Persia 
for the month of April amounted to 612,000 tons, making a total 
of 2,417,000 tons for the first four months of 1934. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS, Ltp.—The results for the month 
of May are as follows :—Production of oil 47,290 tons; deliveries 
46,690 tons. 


THE Attock Or Company, Ltp.—Production for May : 7,162 
barrels. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Ltp.—Production for the week 
ended May 12th:—Venezuela, 19,430 barrels; Trinidad, 21,927 
barrels; total, 41,357 barrels. Production for the week ended 
May 19th: Venezuela, 20,478 barrels; Trinidad, 24,748 barrels; 
total, 45,226 barrels. Production for the week ended May 26th : 
Venezuela, 19,701 barrels; Trinidad, 24,566 barrels; total, 44,267 
barrels. Production for the week ended June 2nd: Venezuela, 
19,121 barrels; Trinidad, 23,187 barrels; total, 42,308 barrels. 


THE MEXICAN EAGLE O1L Company, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended May 19, 1934, was 151,000 barrels. The Isthmus 
fields excepting Filisola are shut in on account of the strike. 
Production for the week ended May 26, 1934, was 158,000 barrels. 
All Isthmus fields excepting Filisola are still shut in. 


PH@NIX OIL AND TRANSPORT COMPANY, Ltp.—The gross pro- 
duction of crude oil of the Phoenix group of companies for May was 
75,865 tons. 


Tocuyo OILFIELDS OF VENEZUELA, Ltp.—Oil produced during 
May, 1934, 537 tons. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS, LTD.—Oil produced during May, 37,800 
tons; oil purchased during May from other companies, 62,150 tons. 


VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS, Ltp.—Production for the week 
ended May 19, 1934, was: Bolivar district, 631,789 barrels; Mara- 
caibo district, 38,993 barrels; total, 670,782 barrels. Production 
for the week ended May 26, 1934, was: Bolivar district, 648,515 
barrels; Maracaibo district, 39,272 barrels; total, 687,787 barrels, 
Production for the week ended June 2, 1934, was :—Bolivar district. 
ne barrels; Maracaibo district, 38,247 barrels; total, 686,458 

trels. 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 



































Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts 1934 
week ended June 3, compared with 1933, 
(b) Week ended — 
une 1, 1934 Miles 
(c) Week ended g g 
June 2, 1934 4 
af 
Great 1934 888 
Wes: 1933 ,580 
(c) L. & N. f 1934 866 
Eastern | 1933 136 
L. M. & 1934 729 
Scottish | 1933 oes 
1934 
Southern 4 1933 1,298] 6 
1934 ,253|21836] 13561 
Total ...0 1933 19934|12692| 32 
(b) Belfast f 1934 
& Co.Down | 1933 
(b) Great f 1934 
lorthern | 1933 
b) Great 1934 
Southern | 1933 ar 4]. ets 
COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING Periops, 1932 and 1933 
(000’s omitted) 
Great LMS. | L.N.E.R. | Southem 
Western . we . . . ° 
First half-year 1933, compared 
with first half year 1932 : é é ‘ é 
Gross increase or decrease ..... — 459 — 1,224 — 981 —- 91 
Net increase or decrease ...... — 177 — 300 — 154 + 280 
Second half r 1933, compared 
with eseand half year 1932: 
Gross increase or decrease ..... + 546 + 914 + 984 + 202 
First half-year 1934, compared 
with first half-year 1933 : 

22 weeks to June 3rd, 1934 ... + 337 + 1,220 + 1,346 + 192 
Weekly average first half 1934... + 15 55¢ 61," fe 
Latest week 1934 compared with = + + “Y on 

Soil bsnsvennsensarescossvenevenencocss — 25 — 81 - 9 — 64 

LONDON TRANSPORT to 
Week in MUUIIINTIIIIN sis scithiscenscsnssccnidebonebbnnceeuasesieoembensacabonnies £545,400 
Aggregate 48 weeks to June 2, 1934 ..........cccsccccccccscsccsssssssseseceeeecceeeeee £24,322,000 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 











Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
ai] 2 1é % for Week Receipts 
Name 2 3 : Sa 
ela 3 1934 | +o - 1934 | + or— 
INDIAN 
1934 Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
Assam il 5 |May 5) 1,330! 3,33,200'+ 48,053] 18,77,900!+ 4,56,096 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 12 54,500 + 12,800 2,58,500! +- 1,700 
Bengal & N.Western| 6 12} 2,113 7,77,057|— 25,126 42,64,903, +- 11,170 
Bengal-Nagpur .... 5 5} 3,269; 16,00,000 + 95,618 78,18,000;+ 8,02,026 
Bombay, Bar.&C.I. 7 26] 3,089) 26,36,000 +3,59,000] 1,83,84,000}+ 4,92,000 
Madras & S. Mabr.| 5 5|3 16,47,000 +-1,49,688] '78,68,000|+ 4,94,040 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon| 5 12} 572] 1,46,116,4+ 27,797]  9,48,068'+ 51,493 
South Indian ....... 5 5 2,526! 11,24,015 + 68,428 53,65,985 + 1,90,557 











COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


CoMMODITY markets have been dominated by the wheat 
situation. There is now little doubt that the North 
American crop will again be a short one. European im- 
porting and exporting countries will probably harvest a 
smaller crop than last year. Although the harvests of 
the Southern hemisphere cannot yet be estimated, it 
appears that the world crop as a whole may be some- 
what smaller than in 1933. But stocks of wheat remain 
large, and there is no prospect of a shortage of supplies 
during the season 1934-35. Prices have recorded a sub- 
stantial rise, but Liverpool quotations are still below the 
level of a year ago. The implications of the drought are 
discussed in a leading article on an earlier page. 

The raw sugar and tea markets were a little steadier 
and the quotation for cocoa rose sharply. On the other 
hand, demand for coffee remained dull and prices 
showed an easier tendency. Quotations for beef and 
mutton in Smithfield market are scarcely changed on the 
week, but bacon and hams rose sharply in price. Butter 
showed a firmer tendency and eggs were marked up in 
price. On the other hand, the price of new potatoes 
continued to decline owing to the steady increase in 
supplies. 
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1934 $ 
Canadian National. | 21 |May 31/237. 4,679 
Canadian Pacific ... | . | 15 /598,000 


June 9, 19% 





CANADIAN 
+ 588,545] 65,581,200 
1701 pasvosee + 482,000! 47,201 sult lee 
T 10 days. 
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ft Months, 
OTHER OVERSEAS 
Egyptian _ Delta 1934 f £ £ 
Tent Railways . 9 |May 20) 622 4,864) + 80 25,756] — Ill 
ti > | SS 31] ... 1,488) + 135) 39,568) + 
Gr. thn. of Spain| 21 26] 104/Ps. 71,853]/+ 17,808 1,169,555] + 
Mexican Railway... | 21 311 4831$ 282,60031+ 17,3001 4,945,500!4+ 940m 












210 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 














1934 £ £ f 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 22 ag 3] +328 51,857|— 7,125 10% 
B. Aires Lacroze ... | 46 y 13] ... §,675|— = 1,021 1061 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 1 |June 2} 76 4,693] +- 19) ° ovo 
Calcutta Tramways | 1! 2] ... [Rs1,11,069}+ 6,404 . oon 
Isle of Thanet Elec. | 20 |May 23] ... 3,191}+ 1,050 55,022/+ 2m 
Liverpool Corp...... 9 30] 124] 28,519]4+ 300 240,365|+ 37% 
Madras Electric ... 5t 31 . IRs 48,4731+ 1,371 948\+ om 
+t Months. 
MONTHLY TRAFEICS 
Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
4 Ending De- aa 
Company a 1934 | Sctip- 
2 _— 1934 |+or—] 1934 | +a- 








International Rlys. of 
Central America ... | 4 |April30]Gross $468,465] + 46,901] 1,991,550] + 213,16 

: Net $192,504] + 55,931] 893,623)+ 191,913 

April 30| Gross|Can. $689,151] — 46,19212,797,113 - 8 


Mexican Light & Power| 4 
' Net |Can. $235,870] — 17,055] 1,038,688] — 11 





Mexico Tramways...... 4 |April 30] Gross|Can. $203,464]— 33,904] 816,498|— 1440 
Net |Can. $*63,956|—*12,644] *254,977|— °50/lb 
Midland of Western 
Australia ..........6 10 |April 30] Gross’ £11,826|— 607] 134,041/+ 39 
Peruvian Corporation | 11 |May 31|Gross £62,512|+4+ 14,349] 619,408]+ - 
La Guaira and Caracas | 5 |May 31|Gross £3,795|— 1,485] 19,040}— 13, 
La Plata Electric 
Tramways .........00. 1 |May 31|Gross £9,272)|— 813 
* Deficit. 





AND TRADE 


Among raw materials used in the iron and steel indu 
try, iron ore, iron and steel scrap and coke remaif 
firm and wolfram recorded a further advance in pnt 
The present quotation for wolfram is 50s. per unit, # 
compared with 10s. per unit early last year. 
other hand, antimony was marked down in price duns 
the past week. The event in the market for tin 3s the 
decision of the International Tin Committee to form 4 
buffer pool of 8,282 tons as rapidly as possible. 
pool is to be accumulated from a special quota of 5 Pé 
cent. of the standard tonnages. Wednesday’s quotatio 
for tin was slightly lower than a week ago. Copper 
spelter have also lost ground during the past week. 
Quotations for rubber advanced on an improvement } 
buying, but linseed oil recorded a slight decline in pn 

As far as textile raw materials are concerned, co te 
advanced sharply on bullish crop news from the Uni : 
States and jute recovered a little from the low level 
which it had previously fallen. Wool was again cheaper, 
but flax, hemp and silk are unchanged on the week. . 

In the United States not only wheat, but maize, 
rye, barley, and cotton were all dearer than a W " 
The upward movement in the price of agricultural P 
duce is reflected in a rise of Moody’s index of 
prices of staple commodities from 134.6 (December 3 
193I = 100) on May 2gth to 136.1 on June 6th. 
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fune 9, 1934 
COAL 


.—Business is generally quiet. Industrial needs 


gatinue to be substantial, and do not change much. New contracts 


i the export department are scarce. For prompt shipment, best 


sds are slightly easierin price. There are ample supplies of cobbles 


wd trebles offered at late rates. The output quota has been reduced 
fom 65 per cent. in May to 55 per cent. in June. The brisk call 
or blast furnace coke is well maintained, though values are inclined 
tp be easier. Grade coke and coke for central heating are in poor 
squest. The usual summer quietude in house coal is being ex- 

‘ Quotations are: Association best hards, 15s. 9d. to 
js. £0.b.; best ordinary house, 20s. to 22s. at pits; blast furnace 
wke, 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. at ovens. 


JEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Screened steam coals continue to be the 
best feature in a somewhat quieter market. Most Northumberland 
qlieries are comfortably stemmed, and there has been much more 
pasiness booked up than twelve months ago, but owing to the falling 
aay of the English coasting market, which is usual at this time of 
fe year, activity has not been fully maintained. 

The Durham position, apart from screened steam qualities, is 

jet, and more orders for coking and gas grades would be welcome. 
All classes of coke, particularly the prime brands, are in a firm 
psition, there being active conditions in both the shipment and 
land trades. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export :—NORTHUMBERLAND.—D.C.B., 
greened, 13s. 9d. : smalls, 11s. 6d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin, 
greened, 13s. 6d. : smalls, 11s. 6d.; Tyne Prime, large, 13s. : smalls, 
lls. 6d.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.: smalls, 11s. DurHAM.— 
lambton, South Hetton, screened steam, 15s. 3d.: smalls, 12s.; 
Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon, 
mscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking, un- 
gteened or smalls, 13s. 3d.; Prime, unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d.; 
seond-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; Prime Foundry coke, 
9, Newcastle and District Gas coke, 22s. 


GLASGOW.—Though business is now showing a seasonal falling 
of, the general position remains fairly satisfactory. The rate of 
shipments is meantime being well maintained, and an encouraging 
inquiry is coming to hand from various sources for forward business. 
The price question is, however, still a drawback to the negotiation 
fnew business. Many buyers consider present quotations too high, 
ad shippers are not prepared to take the risk of discounting the 
wllieries’ rates. All classes of coal are available for prompt ship- 
ment, with prices mainly steady. Among nuts, pearls are easing 
owing to a decline in the London business. 

Current export prices (f.o.b. district ports) : LANARKSHIRE—Ell 
best, 13s. 6d.; splint best, 14s. 6d.; splint second, 13s. 6d.; navi- 
gation screened, 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d.; navigation unscreened, 13s. 
to 13s. 3d.; Hartley, 14s. 6d.; steam, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 12s. to 
12s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. to 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 3d.; pearls, 10s. 6d. ; 
dross, 9s. 9d. FirE—Best unscreened navigation, 12s. 3d. to 
Its. 6d.; unscreened navigation, 11s. 9d.; first-class steam, 13s. 
to 13s. 3d.; third-class steam, 12s.; trebles, 13s. to 16s.; doubles, 
Its. to 13s.; singles, 12s. to 12s. 3d.; pearls, 10s. 3d. LotH1ans— 
Prime steam, 11s. 9d. to 12s.; secondary steam, 11s. 6d.; unscreened 
tavigation, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; doubles, 11s. 6d. to 
lis. 9d.; singles, 12s. 3d.; pearls, 10s. 6d. AyRSHIRE—Best 
unscreened navigation, 13s. 6d.; jewel, 15s.; steam, Ils. 6d.; 
trebles, 12s. 6d.; doubles, 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 3d. 
to 12s. 6d.; pearls, 12s.; dross, 10s. 


(ARDIFF.—Stagnant conditions have prevailed on the Cardiff 
tal market this week. Towards the end of last week shipments 
wae exceptionally heavy, owing to a favourable shipping position, 
ad exports in the foreign and coastwise trades totalled 465,500 
tons—the largest weekly figure recorded for over two years; but 
operations have since been less active, and on Tuesday only 53 

were occupied at the South Wales ports. Most collieries are 
need of orders to clear current outputs, and stocks are again on 
icrease in several districts. Duffs are generally firm, but sized 
and other small classes are in excess of the requirements of the 
market, and there is a glut in large steam coals. 

Trade with France and Italy is particularly disappointing, and 

Man exports to Italy now practically equal those from Great 
Britain, totalling 398,639 tons in April, compared with only 146,823 
tons in the corresponding month last year. 

¢ Industrial Board created under the 1930 Coal Mines Act has 
complied with the request of the South Wales Miners’ Federation to 
convene a meeting to consider the matters in dispute in connection 
with the negotiations for a new Conciliation Board Agreement, but 
uth Wales coal-owners have always refused to recognise the 
d, and it is therefore unlikely to accept its invitation to attend 

C orthcoming meeting. 

— approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
tke nds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black Veins, 

"8. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern 
on 8, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 74d.; best small steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; 

nds, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; anthracite 
mad Be, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 25s.; machine- 

- cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; 
€ Ruts, 35s. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 10s. 6d. to I1s.; special 


Ty, 32s. 6d. to 38s.; patent fuel (Crown), 20s. to 21s. ; pitwood, 
& ship, 18s. 6d. to 20s. , . 


IRON AND STEEL 
BROUGH.—The feature of the local iron and steel 


thee is the big increase in output of pig iron and steel during 
it this a twelve months. There are now 29 blast-furnaces operating 


*a, as against 18 a year ago, and the production of pig iron 


op creas by 75 per cent., whilst the output of steel rose by over 
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Shipments from the Tees, both of pig iron and manufactured iron ' 
and steel, during May totalled 54,912 tons, as compared with 39,871 ‘ 
tons in April. 

Shipments of pig iron amounted to 15,271 tons, of which 3,789 ’ 
tons were sent abroad. Shipments of manufactured steel to China, - 

@Denmark and Russia recorded an appreciable increase in May. 

The iron market continues steady, and it is expected that home * 
users whose contracts expire at the end of June will shortly be ~ 
entering the market to cover their requirements for a further period. 
The output is fully taken up and there are practically no stocks. - 
No. 3 Cleveland G.M.B. remains at 67s. 6d. per ton delivered locally. - 
The price for export is not mentioned, and makers are not now so’ 
ready to make concessions, as the home market is absorbing current ~ 
production. 

East Coast hematite is firm and makers are not keen to contract - 
ahead on the basis of the present quotations, which are for No. 1 
hematite 68s. per ton delivered Middlesbrough. Export trade in‘ 
hematite is small. 

Coke prices are firm, and there are indications of an upward 
tendency. Only small lots are available at 20s. per ton delivered 
at the furnaces here. Foreign ore prices are also firm and sellers 
- ‘now quoting 17s. per ton c.i.f. Middlesbrough for best Bilbao 
rubio. 

In the semi-finished steel section there is less pressure for 
deliveries, but the finished steel departments are busy, the export 
trade also being inclined to improve. 

—— steel melting scrap is firm at 50s. per ton delivered at the 
works. 


SHEFFIELD.—Local steel and tool workscontinue active in most 
departments, with a good sprinkling of overtime working. In a 
few instances trade is even expanding. The position after the end 
of the half-year is somewhat uncertain, but there is no lack of confi- 
dence among manufacturers. Orders have been so plentiful that 
members of the trade consider the time opportune for an effort to 
eliminate reckless price cutting and to place the industry on a more 
economic basis than it has occupied for several years past. When 
the slump was at its worst there was a scramble for the work avail- 
able, and much of it was taken at uneconomic prices. To-day 
there is little need for unreasonable competition. In several 
sections of the tool trade small advances of quotations have already 
been announced and higher prices are being asked on the renewal 
of contracts, whether in raw steel or finished products of steel. 


Makers of alloy steels are applying to the Tariff Advisory Com- 
mittee for an increased tariff on their products—from 20 per cent. 
to 33 per cent. Since the duty was imposed, imports of alloy steels 
have fallen off, but they are still substantial. Better reports come 
from the file trade. Tools of many kinds are in active request. 
The cutlery factories are busy, but electro-plate is quiet. 
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GLASGOW.—There has been little change in the iron and steel 
trades in the West of Scotland this week. While specifications are 
not coming in in such quantities as might be desired, there is still 
plenty of work on hand at the steel plants and every likelihood of 
works being fully employed until at least the middle of July, when 
the annual Fair holidays commence. 
are also very busy in this district. Sheet makers continue to do 
an extensive business for home trade, including considerable quan- 
tities of highly finished sheets for motor-body makers and stove 
manufacturers, but in the export trade there are no signs of sub- 
stantial improvement. 

During the past week several new important contracts have been 
placed locally, including 31 motor vehicles, part of the L.M.S. 
Railway Company's 1934 programme, placed with Albion Motors, 
Ltd., Glasgow. Also a Clyde ferry boat for use at Renfrew Ferry. 
The contract is to be placed with Messrs Fleming and Ferguson, 
Ltd., by the Clyde Navigation Trust. 


CARDIFF.—Last week’s shipments of tinplates from Swansea 
showed a considerable improvement, but the condition of the 
industry itself is practically unchanged. Negotiations for an inter- 
national agreement have not yet been concluded, but quotations 
have been firmly maintained at from 17s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. per basis 
box. There is a better Indian inquiry for galvanised sheets, but 
quotations are stationary at from {11 5s. to {11 15s. per ton. Steel 
bar prices are unaltered. 


OTHER METALS 


The past week saw the end of the German import ban and the 
final decision about the tin buffer pool. It may be that these 
events will have considerable influence on developments in the 
metal markets. During the past few days, however, their influence 
was not appreciable. 

Copper prices fluctuated a little, but are on balance almost 
unchanged. Following the abolition of the German import ban the 
market now hopes for important German purchases. The more so 
as a special preferential regulation concerning foreign exchange 
allotments for raw materials imports came into force on June Ist. 
The volume of probable purchases should, however, not be over- 
estimated, as only quantities which are urgently needed may be 
imported. Moreover, Germany obtains large quantities of copper 
under an agreement with Chile, and it would not be surprising 
if a similar contract were made between Germany and the United 
States. Such a contract would render Germany more independent of 
the market. Moreover, the German Government prohibited last 
week the use of copper in high-tension electric cables. These 
cables will in future contain only aluminium although Germany 
does not possess bauxite deposits. But as the cost of the raw 
material represents only about 10 per cent. of the cost of aluminium, 
the foreign exchange required for the import of bauxite is very 
small compared with copper. In the United States there are no 
new events of importance. But the New York copper export 
price (c.i.f. Europe) recorded a further substantial decline. This 
reminds one not to be too optimistic regarding the consequences of 
the Code for the markets outside the United States. 

Tin prices declined for the first time in weeks below £230 per ton. 
The decision of the International Tin Committee to constitute a 
buffer pool had little influence on the market, as it had 
been expected. Nevertheless, London tin merchant circles were 
a little disappointed that all the protests against the pool remained 
without any influence. It is to be hoped that the International 
Tin Committee will administer the pool wisely and thereby regain 
the confidence of the market. The market needs at this moment 
more than ever a sound policy of the Tin Committee. In the 
United States stocks of canned foods are very low compared with 
last year, but it is not expected that tinplate output will be 
stimulated by this fact. The more so as relatively large stocks 
of tinplate are in the hands of tinplate makers. Motor car output 
prospects are worse. The competition of the used car market is 
increasing. The danger of labour troubles in the motor car industry 
still exists and makes the industry careful in its purchases 
of tin. 

The markets in lead and spelter were quiet without a change in 
prices. In the absence of new developments the tendency of 
the prices of these two metals is expected to remain weak. 


LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 650 tons on 
Monday, against 400 tons last week; 350 tons on Tuesday, against 
1,000 tons last week; 500 tons on Wednesday, against 500 tons 
last week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 4-00 cents 
per Ib., against 4-00 cents a week ago and 4-25 cents a month ago. 
The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for soft 
foreign was {11 2s. 6d. for shipment during the current month, 
compared with £11 2s. 6d. last week. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 300 tons on 
Monday, against 25 tons last week; 1,200 tons on Tuesday, against 
150 tons last week; 75 tons on Wednesday, against 200 tons last 
week. Wednesday's quotation in East St. Louis was 4-25 cents 
per lb., against 4-30 cents the week before, and 4-35 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday's official closing quotation in London for 
*‘ good ordinary brands” was {14 13s. 9d. for shipment during 
the current month, against £14 16s. 3d. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at {100 per ton. Nickel, 
at £200 to {£205 per ton, remains unchanged. Quicksilver was 
again quoted at {11 5s. to {11 7s. 6d. per flask of 76 lbs. Foreign 
antimony was quoted at £33 10s. per ton, as against {35 per ton 
last week. Chinese wolfram was quoted at 49s. to 50s. per unit, 
c.if., as against 47s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. per unit, c.if., last week. 
Platinum, at {7 15s. per ounce, shows no change on the week. 
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TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 600 tons 
Monday, against 220 tons last week; 650 tons on Tuesday, againg 
205 tons last week; 560 tons on Wednesday, against 150 tons lay 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 51-85 cent, 
per lb., against 53-125 cents a week ago and 54-30 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday's official closing quotation in London for s 
cash was {228 5s. to {228 10s., compared with £232 10s. to £232 15 
last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last wee; 
were 3,926 tons, a decrease of 222 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 425 tons o 
Monday, against 650 tons last week; 900 ton on Tuesday, againg 
800 tons last week; 450 tons on Wednesday, against 600 tons lag 
week. Domestic spot was quoted at 8-37} cents per lb. in Ney 
York on Wednesday, against 8-374 cents a week ago and 8-3) 
cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standarj 
cash in London was {£32 8s. 9d. to £32 10s., compared with £32 It; 
to {32 11s. 3d. a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in Britis 
official warehouses at the end of last week, at 24,211 tons, show, 
decrease of 176 tons, and stocks of rough copper, at 7,048 tons,, 
decrease of 33 tons on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. — Manchester.— Raw cotton prices have shown 2 
further advance, the level of values now being higher than fg 
some little time. More bullish news has been received from th 
United States. In the New York and Liverpool markets ther 
continues a shortage of contracts. Rather less favourable weathe 
reports have been received from the American belt. It is believed 
in many quarters that owing to the relatively small acreage th 
possibility of unsatisfactory climatic conditions may result ina 
small output for the new season. On the other hand, world con 
ditions appear to be against any immediate increase in cor 
sumption. 

Manufacturers of cloth have continued to meet with a co 
siderable inquiry, and although rather more difficulty has bee 
experienced in arranging terms of fresh contracts, buyers being 
slow in raising limits, the volume of sales has been encouraging. 
Most of the buying has been for India, and this has covered a wide 
range of goods, and some makers are distinctly busier than a month 
ago. Practically no support has come from China, but cloths for 
printing, dyeing and finishing have moved off fairly well for South 
America, the Dominions, the Continent, and the home trade. hh 
the latter section the warmer weather has stimulated delivery 
instructions against old contracts. In the yarn market there ha 
been further heavy selling of coarse American counts at cut price 
as a result of the breakdown of the Royton Agreement. A fait 
business has been done in medium American numbers. Rather 
irregular operations have occurred in Egyptian spinnings. 














COTTON PRICES 
Corresponding 
Date 
| June Td 1988 
d. d. d. d. a | a4 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ..... per Ib. | 6-14 | 6-22 | 6-32 | 6-51 || 4-20 | 6% 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Egyptian........... per lb. | 8-38 | 8-43 | 8-50 | 8-54 || 5-70 | 8” 
Yarns—32’s twist..........0sseeeeeeees per lb. | 10 10 10 1 i 
> BITES cocveccecccccessoncee per Ib. ie 10. 10. 1 8} 10 
» 60's twist (Egyptian) ..... per lb. | 16 16 16 16 13 | 14 
32-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d.| s. d.| s. d.js. d. ad 
Bb asc sansbasiiaiebahonstibaneanbhibeeeeabeaniedio’ 18 O}18 O [18 14/18 3 j/1 16 9 


seaphanbeeevebiendunseheeeassinmmeakeeaneent 22 74/22 73/22 9 |23 0/1 0 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 10 9 |10 9 |10 9 |10 10 }|I ed 
39-in. ditto, 37} yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib....... 97/9 71/9 7)9 8 9 


WOOL. — Bradford. —— The past fortnight has brought no 
provement to the wool trade. If anything, conditions tend 
become worse, a further setback having:taken place in both 1 
wool and semi-manufactured materials. This applies to 
European countries except Germany, where mill activity is appa 
ently well maintained. This state of affairs is due to the fact tha, 
while the import embargo in Germany is creating a shortage 
supplies and hence higher values, in the other wool-consuming 
centres it is demoralising confidence, restraining business and 
pressing prices. Previously it was stated that this ban wo 
lifted at the end of May, but last week it was announced that 4 
third extension would be made to the end of this month. Bradfort 
business houses which normally are engaged in a large German 
state that, from the fact that three postponements have ye 
been made, the prospect of the ban being lifted at the end of 
present period is anything but certain. German mills undou 
would welcome a removal of the present restrictions, seeing 
depleted state of stocks is causing difficulty in certain ie 
in view of the foreign exchange difficulties in that country beco an 
more acute, prospects of an early resumption of Cane 
buying seem somewhat remote. Judging from present indica ori’ 
it appears as though Germany will make her entry into the Wor 
wool markets gradually through the issue of special buying — 
Such permits are already being issued to certain Germad aod 
threatened with stoppage through shortage of raw wool, Ot 
yarns, but the quantities allowed in these permits are not apd 
There has been some German buying of wool in Coleman S 
presumably this buying has been conducted on the 
ditions attached to the sale of wool in connection with the 
auctions. 
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Many firms are faced with serious losses on imports unless an 
important change for the better takes place in prices. Consuming 
centres are exceptionally quiet. On the Bradford Exchange 
business is practically non-existent, fewer sales having been made 
during the past two months than in any period since 1921. The 
uncertainty regarding the outlook is reflected in the fact that 
topmakers’ quotations for 64’s tops vary as much as 6d. per Ib.—a 
state of affairs which has not been seen for a great number of years. 
Crossbreds are steadier, though top prices have fallen. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—Drought continues unrelieved in many areas, especially 
in North America, but there are reports of rainfall in the Danubian 
valley and in the U.S.S.R. The implications of the drought are 
discussed in a leading article on an earlier page. 

According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
week were 965,000 quarters, against 1,248,000 quarters in the pre- 
ceding week. On Wednesday, “ July’ futures were quoted in 
Chicago at 994 cents per bushel, against 98} cents the week before 
and 853 cents a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 30s. 3d. per 496 Ibs., 
against 30s. to 31s. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, 
Vancouver, ex ship, 28s. 6d., against 28s. 6d.; No. 3 Northern 
Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 28s. 3d., against 28s. 3d.; Australian, 
ex ship, 26s. 6d., against 24s. 9d. to 25s. 9d. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—North American shipments were 85,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 115,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered, 
country, 24s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., against 23s. 6d. last week; delivered 
London, 23s. 6d., as compared with 22s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 24s. 6d. to 26s. 6d., against 24s. 6d. to 26s. 
Australian, ex store, 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d., against 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 


BARLEY.—"“ July ’ futures were 42} cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
on Wednesday, against 43 cents last week and 37{ cents a month 
ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were: ‘ English 
eee.” f.o.r., per 448 Ibs., 27s. to 30s., against 27s. to 30s. a week 

ore. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘‘ July ” futures were quoted at 43§ cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 41% cents a week ago and 34 cents 
last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘‘ River Plate,” 
landed, 18s. 9d. per 320 Ibs., against 18s. 6d. a week ago; “‘ Chilean 
White,” landed, 20s. to 21s., against 20s. to 21s. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.—" July ” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 55} cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 55§ cents a week ago and 46} cents 
on the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 19s. 3d. per 480 Ibs., compared with 
19s. last week; “‘ Plate,’ ex ship, 18s. 3d., as against 18s. ; ‘‘ Plate,” 
July, 19s., as against 18s. to 18s.6d. Yellow maize meal, ex wharf, 
was quoted at £5 2s. 6d. to £5 10s. per ton, against £5 5s. to £5 7s. 6d. 
per ton a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 


the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1930-31 to 1933-34 :— 


| 1930-1931 | 1931-1932 | 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 


Estimated sales of home - grown 
whea 





t— Cwrts. Cwts. 

1 week to June 2 .........s00008 81.244 112,440 

40 weeks to June 2 ............ 4,518,621 5,612,641 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. 
Es ‘diatieseremanbitinennee 6 0 5 2 








The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





QuanTitizs SoLp AVERAGE Price per Cwr. 


Week ended 





Wheat 





Barley | Wheat | Barley | Oats 








Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

May 26, 1934..........0. 148,673 13,710 27,728 411 7 5 6 2 
June 2, 1934............ 112,440 5,558 20,617 5 2 7 3 6 3 
May 31, 1930..........0 134,308 36,554 17,479 8 7 7.3 6 5 
May 30, 1931............ 101,821 14,659 33,617 5 10 67 6 11 
— 4, 1932.......00008 1,938 [8,263 16,651 6 3 7 4 8 0 
une 3, 1933..........0. ,640 {30, 7,592 6 2 6 11 § 8 





AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 


ees in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 























Jan. 4, | Jan. 4, | June 7, | Jan. 3, | May 30,| June 6, 
NEAREST FUTURE 1932 | 1933 T1983 1934 1934 arth 
Winnipeg =! punted : 
—Cents per seamen 46: 62 65) 76 
Chicago (No, 2 Winter)— ' : : = 
Cents per 60 Ib. ..........006 55} 464 74% 84} 98} 99% 


—— nT 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 95,343,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease of 656,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood at 
81,678,000 bushels. 
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OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The market in raw sugar has been a little firme 
The spot price of raw sugar in New York on Wednesday yy 
3-43 cents per Ib., as compared with 3-43 cents per Ib. last weg, 
and 3-47 cents per lb. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of ry 
sugar in London included ‘‘ August delivery” at 4s. 104d. 
4s. 103d., against 4s. 93d. to 4s. 10d. last week. The movements gy 
raw sugar in London and Liverpool last week were as follows :— 
































Imports Deliveries Stocks 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons _ Tons 
London ...... 7,707 200 1,954 9,378 44,452 5037 
Liverpool 9,490 2,814 15,219 11,745 202,798 197, 
Total tons.... 17,197 3,014 17,173 21,123 247,250 247,37 
Last week... 12,756 21,362 13,948 18,490 247,216 265.4% 


COFFEE.—The New York coffee market was easy. On Wednesday 
Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 10} cents per Ib., as compared with 
10 ¥, cents per Ib. last week and 10} cents per Ib. a month ago. 
Demand at Tuesday’s auctions in London was slow and only, 
small proportion of the quantity offered was sold. Last weet’ 
movements of coffee in London were as follows : Brazilian, landed, 
250 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 1,006 bags; exported, 
322 bags; stocks, 33,591 bags, against 30,051 bags a year ago, 
Central American, landed, 6,693 packages; delivered, for hom 
consumption, 2,854 packages; exported, 2,390 packages; stocks, 
122,299 packages, against 118,095 packages last year. Other kinds: 
Landed, 1,200 packages; delivered, for home consumption, 2,14 
packages; exported, 1,000 packages; stocks, 117,215 package, 
against 109,474 last year. 


COCOA.—The “spot ’’ quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5} cents per lb., against 5 44 cents per lb. on the corresponding 
day last week and 5 cents per lb. a month ago. The Londo 
quotation for Accra, May—June, was 26s. 3d. per 50 kilos, cif. 
Continent, as against 25s. 9d. per 50 kilos last week. Last weeks 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 7,712 
bags; delivered, for home consumption, 6,941 bags; exported, 
511 bags; stocks, 279,239 bags, against 185,771 bags a year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com 
prised 49,021 packages of Indian and 24,105 packages of Ceyls 
tea. There was an improvement in demand at Monday’s “ Indian" 
auctions and common and low medium qualities realised hight 
prices. The better tone was maintained on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the Ta 
Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garde 
Account during the past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 




















Week ending ~~ in - “7 a | Ceylon | Java {Sumatra o> Tota 

d. d. d. d. d. d. 4 

May 25, 1933........ 9-59 | 10-51 | 11-20 6-88 6-49 8:18 | 97% 

May 10, 1934........ 13-54 | 14-38 | 15-18 | 11-88 | 11-48 | 13-21 | 186 

May 17, __,, ........ | 13°47 | 14-13 | 14-88 | 12-15 | 11-72 | 12-95 | 15°@ 
May 24, 4, encsseee Market} closed 

May 31, —,, sx.es00 13-37 | 14-04 | 14-32 | 11-39 | 11-08 | 12-86 | 134 


RICE.—The “ spot’ price was 6s. 9d. per cwt. on Wednesis! 
as compared with 6s. 9d. per cwt. a week ago, while the forwat 
quotation, at 6s. 02d. per cwt., shows a rise of 3d. on the wel 
Movements in London during the past week were as follow: 
Landed, 116 tons; delivered, 108 tons; stocks, 249 tons, agailt 
4,110 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—At the London Borough Market old crop “ Kit 
Edward ” sold at 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt., as compared with 5s." 
5s. 6d. per cwt. last week. New-crop Jerseys were quoted # 
14s. 6d. to 15s. per cwt., as compared with 19s. to 20s. per cw‘ 
week ago. 


SPICES.—‘‘ Black Singapore’ was quoted at 5}d. per bb ® 
Wednesday, against 54d. per lb. a week ago. Movements of peppe 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, 

6 tons; delivered, 29 tons; stocks, 347 tons, against 363 
a year ago. White, landed, 308 tons; delivered, 59 tons; 
5,078 tons, against 888 tons a year ago. 


MEAT.—Wednesday’s quotation for Argentine beef, cil 
hindquarters, was 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 Ibs., as compared 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. last week. New Zealand frozen muttoo 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. a week ap 
According to the Smithfield official market report, supplies d 
last week amounted to 9,177 tons, against 8,304 tons in the is 
sponding week last year. Imported beef, principally Aree? a 
formed 84-7 per cent of the beef supplies, against 83-7 al 
a year ago. Imported mutton, mainly from New Zealand, fort ; 
86-3 per cent. of the total supply of mutton and lamb, 
82-5 per cent. in the same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Markets have taken 4 ee 
turn, and business is within narrow compass. Linseed has ~~ 
sympathy with wheat, and has been further affected by bast 
restrictions imposed by Germany and Italy. Though eet 
eased, the situation is regarded as sound in view of the compare 
small exportable surplus from Argentina and the probability fai 
America will continue substantial purchases. The official 977 08 
estimate of the yield of the new season’s crop in India 15 4!" 
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tons, against 403,000 tons last season. The final estimate of the 
Argentine surplus is overdue. The quantity of linseed afloat for 
is 73,900 tons (including 12,100 tons from India) or practi- 
the same as last week : and for the United States and Canada, 
9,500 tons, against nil a year ago. Plate for shipment to July is 
quoted around {11 per ton, and Calcutta to London £12 15s., at 
which figure business was done last week for June-July shipment. 
Cottonseed is in rather better demand. Black Egyptian for ship- 
nent is £4 7s. 6d. to £4 10s., according to date. 
Trade in vegetable oils is slow, and there is an easier feeling. 
Linseed oil, after reaching the highest level reported for some time, 


js lower. 


Raw oil, naked, ex Hull mill, for June delivery, is quoted 


(2 15s., July-August £23, and September-December, {£23 5s. 
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tian, ex Hull, is offered at £13 10s., 


Egyp 
and common edible at £15 10s. Oilcakes are quiet and mill prices 


steady. 


RUBBER.—The market in rubber was active, and prices recorded 


an appreciable advance during the past week. 


In New York, 


Wednesday’s spot price for rubber, at 134 cents per lb., compares 


with 11% cents per lb. a week ago. 


Wednesday’s official closing 


price for standard ribbed smoked sheet in London was 64d. per 
lb., against 53d. per lb. on the corresponding day last week. In 
forward positions, business has been done at 6 4d. to 63d. for July— 


September, 1934, as against 5jd. to 53d. a week ago. 


London and Live 


Stocks in 


rpool at the end of last week, at 96,606 tons, show 


an increase of 212 tons as compared with the preceding week. 





LONDON, June 6th 
CEREALS MEAT 
= =— s. da. 8. d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 28 6 
Eng.Gaz.av.,percwt. 5 2 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 2 ; 
pats nati 
tl sccaserenininennns 19 3 
, Lon. stan. ex mill, 
eb Tc eccescemianeiennnee 22 3 
yee Sums, promt 6 Of 
Cy 14 0 
ire 8 Ibs 
Mh 1 sides ...... 2 410 
Argentine chilled hinds 3 6 4 2 
Matton, per 8 Ibs.— 
wethers ......... 70 8 4 
N. Ween $3644 
8 lbs.— 
i... es 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. 48 5 8 
BACON— 
aoe cciiienialineiiaia 88 0 93 0 
eooovencooed percwt. 88 0 99 0 
Danish.........sssseeseseee 90 0 
BENE eoccnccnsscoscessosee 88 0 
HAMS— 
Canadian............ss0000 86 0 88 0 
America ........00ss00008 83 0 8 0 
BUTTER— 
Australian ............006 74 0 75 O 
New Zealand ..........++ 78 0 0 
Sibchsinseapnessoscces 0 
CHEESE— 
Canadian ...... percwt. 52 0 S6 0 
New Zealand .........+06 44 6 
ish Cheddars ...... 90 0 98 0 
ll sicskceniinesbennines’ 41 0 52 0 
cocoA— 
(Duty, British grown, 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
Metta, ff. ......000 percwt. 25 9 26 0 
SE siscvteecnesenceesen 38 0 50 0 
spiaieiiinensignbinen 30 0 36 0 
way 
; » 14/- cwt.) 
Sants supr. c. & f. cwt... 50 0 
(ata Ric ned. to'good 22 0 98 0 
. tog 
EatIndian ,, 5 » 0 90 0 
medium .........06 60 0 75 0 
English ......... per120 9 6 10 : 
UIT Grae scone 8 6 8 
Be errcce }cases 13 0 20 0 
lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 8 6 13 0 
” aples ... boxes 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. me 
pyar (V2) boxes 76" 
ti “nes seinen 14 0 
alencia, case .........0 8 0 8 6 
Egyptian, bags ......... 50 5 6 
Geapes, Lisbon, 4 boxes eve 
uk Almeria ls, 2 
Irish bladders pr. cwt. 45 0 51 0 
US. 56 Ibs. boxes » 24 0 2 6 


UNITED KINGDOM 


POTATOES— s. d. s. d. 
See Sue, yes ent. az . B : 
lew J egeenesosene 
SPIC. - 
q - Ib.— 
untok, fair White..... 0 
Black Lampong ......... 0 


Cinnamon—lIst sort, per lb. 0 af 
Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 5} 
Ginger—per cwt.— . 
0 
7 
94 


(Duty, 11/8 per cwt. 

Cen oo" t. 

oan <. U.K./Cont. 4 9} 
B.W.L., tallised..... 17 6 19 





= — he 


= = hm BO OO 
DBHAADBH 





Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 61 0 
HEMP— 


Italian P.C. ...... per ton 55 0 
Manilla, May-July “J”... 14 15 
Sisal, African .........s.s000+ 15 10 16 10 
—-. 
Native Ist mks. ... per ton 
Jj J a H.A.R.B. f14nsyo 
une-July ..........cceeee 
= qa c.i.f. p15) 
une—July ........ccceceeee 4/5/0 
SILK— s s. d. 
Canton ........ccceee perlb. 40 6 6 
SE sitinctintnnenenieniine 30 40 
Jaman erccccccccccccecococococcs § 0 60 
talian—raw, fr.... Milan 5 9 6 9 


WOOL— 





MINERALS 
COAL— s. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty... ton 19 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. 
Shetield, best house, at 
- Na sicainianinenigeut 20 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 


=. 
5 
< 
< 
- 
| 
oe 
aAwcoom 


. d. d. 

Copper, Electrolytic, ton s/iz/6 Ssjize 
eets (strong)........... 0 

tandard ...........sse0e 32 32/10/0 


11/7/6 
15/0/0 


MET. 
Ss 


a eee rercesecesesecscoses 


0 
Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl neat 12 


adic 
— 


Arsenic, lump ons per ‘ton 
ing powder, per ton 


coucusooes 


T™arormNouawl © 
ov Co@agsaot 
BSoScop Quaeoe 


posuben mcoor 


a 


y 
: 
S 


Nitrate of Soda... per cwt. 
Potash—Chlorate, net ..... 

Sulphate ...... per cwt. 
Sal-Ammoniac ... per cwt. 
Soda Bicarb. ...... per cwt. 
Crystals ..........0. per cwt. 


Sulphate of Co; , per ton 1 
CEMENT, dd. site, London 
Portland, best —_ pr. ton—s. 
In jute sacks (11 toton) 38 
In paper bags (20 to 
TOM) crcccccccccecreeceeses 
COPRA— 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 
Smoked South Sea 
DRUGS— 


a Sw 
f » 
e AamM~ancAnoee 
on 
& SS" wacouno 


LLB 
, 
aac of 


gor 
Due 
2 


ae 
o & 


oo 
be 


eco 


8 
= 
S oos 
coo & whe 


Ss ° aonm 


Se erecccescorssesesecoes 


¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


s. d. s. d. 

and Drysalted Cape... 0 0 

Mavioct Hiden, Manch'tr st " 
Best heavy ox and heifer 0 0 ‘f 
a 0 44 0 4 
a 0 44 0 

7 al gd. red.-vio. 

= to 
ee caieadnia perlb. 5 6 
LEATHER— 
Sole Bends 8/12 Ib.— 

POE BD. ccccccecccsccesece 010 1 8 
Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20 30 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 7 0 10) 

Do. Eng.orWS do. O11 1 4 
Bellies DS 6 0 h 
Dresiing fides 138 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/90 lb. 2 9 3 9 
Aust. Bends............. oe O106 1 3 

VEGETABLE OILS— £ s.d. 

naked, p. tonnet 22/15/0 
28/0/ 
0; 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 


Oteccccescesecseececcos 


bri. ..pergal. 0 9 
Fuel oil, in bub, for 


contracts, ex instal., 
0 Sit 
0 a 


roa per ton 14/10/0 16/5/0 
s. d. s.d. 
tb. 0 6 0 6§ 
per lb. 
Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 Ho 
SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ...... per cwt.112 6 120 6 


SHELLS— f s. & 8. 
W. Aust. M.-0.-P. ,, 10 10 
s. d. 
7 6 


Furnace... per gall. 

Diesel ...... per gall. 
ROSIN— 

American 


TALLOW— 
London Town per cwt. 1 


TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x8... per std. } 
24x 


om 


= 
ouce 


coaaaaceocoooo 


cocooe RSe855 
UB®ABOOCOCOCOS 





Wheat, No, 2, Winter, nearest Cents 


future, Chicago, per bushel 
Maize, nearest f en hicago, 
per bushel — — — 


ts, nearest fut i 
per bushel ~~ 


Rye, nearest fut i 
per bushel - — i oy : 
» Rearest fut i 
per bushel an 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per lb. 
” : No. 4, cash, per lb. 
. ccra, 
per Ib nearest future, 


teeeee 
Peeeee OP eecceccccercceses 


UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


June7, May9, May 29, June 6, 
1934 1934 


1933 1934 


744 “soy “SBE oF 
444 463 55§ 55} 
264 34 41} 435 
60} 564 60; 62} 
344 427 50; 53} 


7 10 10 10 
ot itt ine if 


5-40 5-38 


5-38 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 
deg., spot, per Ib..........+00« oo 
Cotton, middling, spot, per lb... 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
Per ID. ......ccccccccccccceccoccece ° 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 
standard grades, per barrel... 


Copper, ‘‘ Electrolytic,” Do- 
mestic, spot, per Ib............ . 
Copper, “‘ Electrolytic,”” Export, 
prompt, per Ib............ eccccce 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 
per Ib...... wavaeae aneanueanmesenasan 
Lead, spot, per lb. ...... eccccceee 


Tin, ‘‘ Straits,” spot, per Ib.... 43°25 54-30 


June 7, May 9, 


May 29, June 6, 
1934 Jiga4 


1933 1934 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
3-53 3-47 3-43 3-43 
9-25 11-50 11-60 12-10 
6-34 13§ 11j 13} 
90-107 207-222 207-222 207-222 
7°65 8-373 8-37} 8-37} 
7°80 8-20 8-173 8-05 
4-325 4-35 4-30 4°25 
4-10 4-25 4-00 4-00 


53-12} 51-85 
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How much of your estate 
will NOT 
pass to your dependants? 


You can make sure now, that when the time 
comes for your estate to provide for the 
care of those for whom it was intended, it 
will not be seriously impaired by Death Duties. 


Special “Death Duties” Policies 
can be effected with the Royal Insurance 
Company at exceptionally low premiums, 
examples of which will be seen below :— 


Special Annual Rates for 
“ROYAL” WHOLE-LIFE ASSURANCE FOR EACH £1,000 ASSURED :— 


Age next WITHOUT WITH 
birthday. Profits. Profits. 


25 £13 13 £20 
30 £15 16 

35 £18 

45 £27 

55 £42 


A quotation for any other age or for any other form of Life 
Assurance will be supplied promptly on request to either Head Office: 


i 


a 
1 North John St. Mi 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL,2. | OYAL LONDON, EC.3. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Glee as 
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